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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


Asia is a vast and magnificent land with a magnificent heri¬ 
tage of civilization and a diversity of cultural strands and 
traditions. Yet the Asiatic Society, since its inception in 1784 
took up this broad canvas for its investigations under the 
scholarly leadership of its founder Sir William Jones. Dilating 
on this point in the first annual discourse, Sir Jones declared, 
“if it be asked what are the intended objects of our enquiries 
within these spacious limits, we answer MAN and NATURE, 
whatever is performed by the one or produced by the other.” 
These memorable words have since been paraphrased in the aims 
and objects of the Society as “The bounds of its investigation 
will be the geographical limits of Asia, and within these limits 
its enquiries will be extehded to whatever is performed by Man 
or produce d by Nature;'’ 


Sir William Jones had for his colleagues a band of enthusi¬ 
astic persons with scholarly bent of mind like Charles Wilkins, 
H. T. Colcbrooke, William Chambers, H. H. Wilson, Sir John 
Shore, Jonathan Duncan and several others. Inspite ofbeing 
stationed in Civil, Military and Judicial branches of administra¬ 
tion, they evinced keen and abiding interest in unfolding the 
hidden treasures of Oriental learning, and thus laid a solid 
foundation of the science of Indology or Orientology. to be 
more precise. These illustrious scholars, undettered by handi¬ 
caps, faithfully and zealously translated the objectives outlined 
by the founder in their literary and scientific tracts and 



dissertations that they presented at the forum of the Society that 
provided an exciting new dimension to Asian studies. Sir Jones 
contemplated to publish these fruits of researches by the scholar- 
members in annual volumes for wider appreciation by the 
academic world, and the first volume of “ASIATIC RESEAR¬ 
CHES” came out under his own editorship in 1788, three years 
after the foundation of the Society. Sir Jones was the editor 
for the first six years i,e. upto 1794. Fourteen more volumes 
were published under the auspices of the Society upto 1839. 


And now Cosmo Publications takes pride in bringing out 
this first authorised reprint of the “ASIATIC RESEARCHES” 
complete in 20 volumes. The wide range and variety of 
subjects dealt with in these volumes present a panoramic view 
of the civilization and culture of Asia in its different facets 
and in the different periods of history. There are no less than 
367 essays, some amply illustrated m the series of 20 volumes. 
An analysis of subjects with a select list of names of the contri¬ 
butors, given below, will enlighten readers about their worth. 


List of Subjects and Contributors 
HUMANITIES 

1. Antiquities .30 articles. 

Charles Wilkins, William Chambers, John Shore, William 
Jones, F. Wilford, H. T. Colebrooke, Jonathan Duncan, 
H.H. Wilson. 

2. History .31 articles. 

F. Wilford, William Jones, A. Sterling, H.H. Wilson 
W. Hunter, J. Prinsep, John Crawford. 





3. Language & Literature . 37 articles. 

W. Jones, W. Marsden, H.T. Colebrooke, F. Balfour, 
J. Leyden, B.H. Hodgson, A. Csoma de Koros. 

4. Religion, Manners, 

Customs and Music .47 articles. 

W. Jones, H. Vansittart, H. Colebrooke, F. Buchanan, 
J. Duncan, J. D. Patterson, J. Leyden, W. Carey, John 
Crawford, H. H. Wilson, B. H. Hodgson, Capt. James 
Low. 

5. Coins Weights & Measures..."i articles. 

H, T. Colebrook, Jonathan Duncan, William Jones, 
F. Balfour. 

SCIENTinC 

1. Mathematical & Physical 

Sciences .67 articles. 

T. D. Pearse, R. Burrow, W. Jones, F. Balfour, John 
Playfair, R.H. Colebrooke, W. Hunter, F. Wilford, 
W. Lambton, J. Bentley, H.T. Colebrooke, J.D. Herbert, 

J. Prinsep, G. Everest. 

2. Geology .27 articles. 

H.W. Voysey, J.D. Herbert, P.T. Cautley, H. Piddington, 

J.G. Gerard, James Prinsep. 

3. Zoology .34 articles. 

W. Jones, H.T. Colebrooke, B.H. Hodgson, P.T. Cautley, 
H.W. Voysey, R. Everest. 

4. Botany .20 articles. 

W. Jones, W. Roxburgh, W. Hunter, F. Buchanan, 
H.T. Colebrooke, N. Wallich, 








5. Geography .*.24 articles. 

S. Turner, R. H. Colebrooke, W. Hunter, J. T. Blunt, 
W, Lambton, A. Sterling, J.D. Herbert, R. Wilcox, 
B.H. Hodgson. 

6. Ethnography .16 articles. 

W. Jones, J. Rawlins, J. Eliot, J. Crisp, R. Wilcox, 
W. Hunter, J. Prinscp, William Chambers. 


Chemistry .2 articles. 

J. Prinsep. 

8. Economic d Statistics .29 articles. 


W. Hunter, Col. Polier, H. T. Prinsep, J. Prinsep. 
Dr. Voysey, J.F. Royale. 







I TAKE this opiMirluiiily to correct two passages in former 
Essays; one in the IVtIi Vol. of the Asiatic Researches, j>. 382: 
and the second in the first j)art of niy Essay on the Sacred Isles in 
the West, p. 302. 

In the latter, I said that the famous PE /v'N-Pi)Ki went no further 
than El-Catif and Baharein, in his way to Egypt. But I was 
mistaken; for he even attempted to go up llie Tigris, and went 
even as far as Moc’M. 

In the former, I asserted that by the Surya-mucli'/ii-gavgil, Pit \'n- 
PURi meant the Volga: but I was equally mistaken; for, from Ins 
narrative, he certainly understood the Shul-al-.-lrab, or the united 
stream of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

r seldom saw Pr'An-PURi, and he hardly condescended to an¬ 
swer iny inquiries: hence the information which he conimunitated, 
was vague and desultory. I did not advert then to what Mr. 
Duncan has said on the subject in the Vth Vol. of the Asiatic 
Researches. 

F. WII.FORD. 

Bun ARES, Fcft. 50//i, isot;. 
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TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


I. 

Remarks on the State of Agriculture, in the District 
of Dina'jpur, 

BY W, CAREY. 

T he soil of the district of Dinajpur is consider¬ 
ably diversified. In the southern part the 
ground rises in gentle arclivities, whicli run from 
north to south, and are divide;' from each other by 
vallies i uniting between them ; the whole resembling 
large waves, or rather the appearance of the sea when 
there is a great swell. The width of each valley is 
two or three miles, ami that of the elevations about 
the same. Eacli valley is watered with one or tw’o 
little streams, as the Tunguam, the P&rmbkwci, and 
several odicis, which empty themselves either into 
the Mahananda or the Ganges, 'i’hese small rivers 
swell in the rainy season to large lakes, fifty or sixty 
miles in length, and two or three in breadth, overflow¬ 
ing all the low lands, which are dry in the cold sea- 
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son. These vallies, at the distance of fifty miles 
from the Ganges, are scarcely higher than the surface 
of its waters; wlien therefore that river is swollen by 
the periodical rains, the waters of the vallies are not 
only prevented from running off, but are so much 
increased as to be navigable for vessels of very consi¬ 
derable burden. 

The soil of the elevated portions of land is in ge¬ 
neral a stiff clay, in some places black, and somewhat 
porous, in others white and tenacious. The soil of 
some of the vallies resembles that of the elevated 
parts, and that of others is rich and loamy, with 
ubstratu m, at a greater or lesser depth, of the same 
kind of clay which forms the higher grounds. These 
low lands arc for the most part covered with long 
grass of different sorts, and afford pasture to a great 
number of buffaloes and to large herds of other 
cattle. 

The northern parts of the district are more level 
than the southern ones, have a loamy soil, ami are 
well cultivated. Some tracts of clay land arc, how¬ 
ever, to be found, ami it is probable that clay is tlie 
substratum of the whole. 

The higher lands in the southern parts of the dis¬ 
trict are principally inhabited by Musulmans, and the 
vallies by Hindus. The mode of cultivation and the 
productions of the elevated parts, differ widely from 
those of the vallies, so that those who have been ac¬ 
customed to one of these sorts of land only, can sel¬ 
dom manage the other to advantage. 

On the higher clay lands very little besides rice 
is produced, and, except in very small spots which 
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;.rc well manured, only one crop in a vear. The 
loamy Mdlies wliicli do not lie so low as to endanger 
the imiiKlating of the crop, produce, not only rice, 
hut also a good yrop of mustard, or pulse in the cold 
season. I'he land which praduces two crops in a 
vear is called Pd///, and is usually Itt at a rupee and 
lialf per Bigha. That which produces only one crop 
is called Khar, and is usuallv let at twelve annas per 
Bigha, 


The peo|)lc of the district of Dinajpur are, in ge¬ 
neral, extremely poor, and their fainiing utensils arc 
therefore proportionably simple and w’retched. A 
plough draw'll hy two bullocks, serves to prepare the 
soil. The plough is composed of four pieces ; viz. 
the Ldngal or l)od\ of the jdough, which is a piece 
of wood forming two sides of an obtuse-angled tri¬ 
angle, the o.thcrsidc being wanting, with a hole near 
the obtuse angle to admit a staff of wood or bamboo 
about six tect long, called the Is'. This staff' may be 
called the beam of the plough, and is the jiart to 
which the bullocks are yoked, going between them 
and resting on the yoke by which they arc coujded. 
'I'he jiloughshaie (I’hal) is a flat plate ol‘iron, nearly 
of a lozenge sh.ipe, which is fastened to the under 
pait of the I.aii'aal, to prevent its being worn by the 
soil. TIjc liandic is a piece of wood, or bamboo, 
about two fret long, fastened to the upper extremity 
of the Liingal, and furnished, at a small distance from 
its upper end, with a pin about six inches long, called 
the .\Int, to assist the hand in guiding the plough. 

Tiic oxen draw double, or side hy side, being 
coupled togetiter with the Jual, or yoke, which 
passes over the m'cks of botli of them at once. The 
lower edge, whiclilies on the necks of the cattle 

li2 
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is straie;ht. The upper edge lias two elevatidhs, one 
over the neck of each ox, hut is cut down at the 
middie and at each cud, so as to remain about two 
inches deep. Four bamboo pans ar^ passed through 
the yoke, one at each end, and two in the middle, 
which, descending on each side the animal's neck, are 
connected by a cord under its throat. The beam of 
the plough rests on the middle of the yoke, and is 
fastened to it by a cord. 

Only one person attends a plough, holding the 
handle in one hand, and occasionally pulling the tails 
of the oxen with the other, to guieje them, or strik¬ 
ing them with a stick to quicken their pace. A pair 
of oxen may be purchased for six or eight rupees, a 
plough for five annas, and a yoke for four. An in¬ 
strument called Mai is drawn over the field after it 
has been sufficiently ploughed. This may be called 
the harrow of the Hindus. It is made of bamboo, 
in the form of a ladder, and is four or five feet in 
length. A cord, fastened to the centre of this rude 
iMstrument, is connected with the centre of the yoke, 
and the driver stands on the harrow, assisting its 
operation by his weight, and guitling the cattle with 
his hands. Land pulverized and laid smooth with 
the Mai retains it moisture, and is fit to receive seed 
in dry weather, several days longer than it would be 
if this was neglected. The Hindus call the opera¬ 
tion, when performed for that purpose, Rasbamlhan, 
or the confining of the moisture. 

In dry seasons it is often necessary to water the 
fields. For this purpose an instrumenc called a Jdnt 
is used. The Jdnt is a trougli of light wood, from 
twelve to sixteen feet long, somewhat curved to admit 
■< greater depth in the middle, the bottom is five or six 
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inches wide, the height of tlie sides in the middle 
part is six or eight inches, gradually decreasing to¬ 
wards the ends, one of whicli is excavated to a point, 
to prevent the water from running hack and hciiig 
lost. VV'I’.en this instfuincnt is used, it is slung to 
three bam!H>os placed erect and crossing eael) other 
in the centre; a long and heavy bamboo, loaded at 
the further end woth a large bdl of earth, is then 
faftened to the end which is to be plunged into the 
water, and thrown over tlic tltiee erect bainlioos, 
resting on the top of tliem. A person standing on a 
st.ige, even w it!:, or somewhat below the surface of 
the water of a pond, river, kc. then plunge- the end 
of the .lant into the water, with his foot, l)y which 
means it is filled. The weight at the end of the long 
bamboo assists him in raising it out of the wa'cr, and 
throwing its contents into a small reservoir, or pit, 
from which it is conveyed into the fields, by chan? 
nels cut for that purpose. Two feet, or two .and a half, 
is file heigi’.t to wliieli water can be thrown to effect 
by this machine; when tlie height is greater, two, 
thne, or more .liints are used, and in th.it case the 
water is thrown into small reservoiis or pits, at a pro¬ 
per height dbo\ e each otlier, and sidficicntly deep to 
admit the next Jant to be plunged deep enough to 
fill it. W Iter is b\ this means sometimes conveyed 
to the dii’ance ot a nnle or more on e\crv side of a 
large tank or reservoir of water.* I have seen fifty 
or sixty Jants at one time, in a large rci.cptaclc of 


* Q«. Is not this the wiilrrins with tlie font meiitiniird in Scrip¬ 
ture, Dent. xi. ver, 10, ami may not tlit-io be au alhision to the facility 
with whicli this water is tlireclcil at the will uf the liusbaiulman, iu 
Prov. xxi. ver. 1 ? 

n b 
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water called Mahfpdl-dighi, about six coss from 
Din&jpur. 

To remove earth from one place to another, a yoke 
of bamboo is furnishcfl witli^wo appciulagos, called 
Bharua, somewhat rescmblino; a coarse sieve, the 
outside composed of split bamboos wattled or twisted 
over each ot.ier, and the midfile part of twine, woven 
somewh.if like the bottom of a sieve. These vessels are 
about a foot and a half in diameter; when loaded 
with earth, or any other .substance, they are carried 
with the yoke. 'I’he yoke lies across one shoidder, 
one-weigiit hanging befoie and the other behind, 
and is occasionally shifted from one shoulder to the 
other. 

The Kodali, or digging-hoe'i.s, in this district, set 
much more towards tlie earth than in the soiitliern 
parts of Baikal, forming an angle *of about six de¬ 
grees with the handle, wheieas about Calcutta the 
■angle is not more than tliirty degrees. This instru- 
njent is used to dig the earth, or to grub up roots, and 
destroy the coarse grass, when land is to be tirst broken 
up. The Kodiili is a very u.seful instiumcnt, answer¬ 
ing the purpose of both spade and hoc. 

The last instrument of husbandry which I shall 
mention is the Kastya or Indian sickle. 1 he blade 
is curved, and edge-toothed like a sickle, but it is 
much smaller and more rude than the European one. 
The length of the blade is about eight or ten inches, 
and it.s greatest width one and a half. It is fixed in 
a rude handle; and is used to cut corn, gra.ss, or 
even brusluvood upon occasion, being to the Hindu 
a very useful instrument, although a European la- 
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bolder would scarcely pick one of them up if he saw 
it lie in tlie road. 

Rice is the staple production of the district. Four 
kinds (includinj; several varieties) are principally cul¬ 
tivated ; viz. the Bhadui, so called from its ripening 
in the month Rhadar, the liemat so denominated 
from its ripening in the cold season, the Buna, and 
Bohara. 

The first of these is chiefiy, though not exclusive¬ 
ly, cultivated on the lower, and loamy lands; on 
these soils it is constantly sown by broad cast, in 
March, April or May, ami the quantity sown depends 
upon the quantity of rain which falls in those months. 
'J'hc season ol cultivation is sometimes extended near 
a month longer than it would otherwise be, by trans¬ 
planting the rice, while young, into the lields, or 
the more elevated lands. M’hen it is sosvn early 
on the higher lands, a second crop is sometimes pro¬ 
duced u])on the same spot; hut, that which is sou n late 
in the season, lipening ])i()portionably late, so much 
interfere^ with the planting of the liemat rice, tlmt 
the latter crop is often scarcely worth the gatlicring. 

I'his rice, w hen sown on the lower and loamy soils, 
requires weeding. A large (juantity of weeds, par¬ 
ticularly panknm ci/iarc, often springs up among it: 
these weeds, if not extirpated, infallibly ruin the 
ero]). It is also necessary to open the soil, after a 
heavy show cr, by drawing a large tlrag over it; but 
no other attention is requisite, till the harvest, when 
it is cut and housed in the usual way. 

The liemat riee is usually cultivated on the higher 
and strong lands, a stiff soil being better calculated to 

B4 
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retain the water after the end of the periodical rains. 
This rice is usually sown at the end of May, or the be¬ 
ginning^ of June, in small beds, as thick as it can pos-i 
sibly grow. The plants come up in three or four 
days afier the seed is sown, t:ll which time the 
ground is kept barely moist; aficr the plants appear 
it should be kept t|uite moist, but nor flooded As 
soon as the rains eoinmence and the e irtli is well wa¬ 
tered, this rice is planted out in beds, (or conipart- 
meiits) each of whicli is sniromidcd with a halk, or 
border, about ten inches high, and a loot wide, to 
prevent the water from running ott‘. 

AV^lien a field is first formed, these mounds or bor¬ 
ders are thrown up with the Koiiaii 'J'he em th is 
then icpeatedly plouglied, rill il is compictciy mixed 
with the water, and reducctl to a .soft miKb five, 
six. and sometimes eight |)lniighiiigs arc i.ecessai\', 
to destroy tlic weeds and complcicly di.ssohe tire 
clods, aft'r which it is smootiicd i)v drawing the 
Mai over it, till the siivf'ce is so level tiiat the w.itei 
stands at an equal he'ght in every pair. M'ucn the 
fkld is thus prepaied, the young plants aie tians- 
plantcd from tlie seed-bed by the liand ; nght oi ten 
of tliem being usually pi luted in one hole. The.se 
holes, which aie about nine inelics asnmicr, aie made 
by forcing the hand with tiic yoiiug plant into the 
mud; the plants are left there in an erect position, 
after which the admission of water settles tlie loots. 
When the wiiole spot is planted, watei is admitied 
from a neighbouring compartment, or tiom a ditch, 
a trend) or some other resci voir, and if possible con¬ 
stantly kept at tile lieight of at least three (o) four) 
inches. If there be too much water in the field, 

is allowed to run off, by cutting a passage for it 
thiough the border, and when a sufficient quantity 
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is rtin off, the rest is retained, by shutting the pas¬ 
sage with a clod of soft earth. This crop requires 
no weeding, or at most but a very trifling one, the 
water being sufficient to destrov the noxious weeds. 
It the season be verv df\', t}(c field must i>e supplied 
with water fioin som^ neigl.lxaiiing po.id or reser¬ 
voir, as the only means of'preset ving the crop: at¬ 
tention to this is pcculiaily necessary wliile the 
plants are youny, for if the taifh bo j ermitted to 
grow hard, the plants seldom tlirive at'fcawards; 
wl'.en they have acqidreti a s'zc suffieiin; to over- 
sh'dow tl;e ground, ttie nioistiirc is re’ai'ied fora 
long time, and the crop si.fleis kss, but water is 
abvoluteiy necessary to the peifection t/f a crop of 
rice. In November this crop bc.iins to lij.en, and 
the harvest is nsu illy fiinshed by the end of Decem¬ 
ber. As there is li’tle fear of rain at this .season, the 
crop is housed and stacked, without any loss or dif¬ 
ficulty. 

The Bunfi rice is usually sown in April or May, in 
lov.’ lands, wheie a flood of several feet deep may be 
expected ; if the floods come suddenly while the 
plants are young, the water rises above them and the 
crop is lost; but if the plants are strong and the 
water iiu leases gradually, the rice will grow’ as fast as 
the water i iscs. Thi> eiop will answer tolerably well, 
if the wafir he four, six, or even eignt feet in depth, 
the stalks sometimes ifcquiiing the length of ten or 
even lifteeu feet; hut as they are v, c.di and lie in 
an oh i(jue position, they do not easily ri^e above 
eight feet of w.iter. This crop ripens in November. 
The upper part of the plants on one man’s land being 
drawn by a gentle sneain, or by some other cause, 
often fill on his neighhour’s field and occasion quar¬ 
rels at the time of reaping. 
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The Bohaia rice is sown in October or November 
like the llemat, and about January planted at the 
bottoiu-s of tanks, or pits, or on very low ground wbeic 
it can be supplied with water. It is treated in 
every respect like the Ileuiat, and ripens in April or 
May. This is an excellent sort of rice, but the (jiian- 
tity cultivated is necessarily small. 

The next article of cultivation is indigo, a ])l:int 
for which many parts of this district are improj)er, as 
it will not grow on the white clay lands callc<l llalka, 
is sparingly produced on the. black or red clays, and 
as most of the soft and loamy parts lie so low as to be 
subject to sudden inundations, which infallibly de¬ 
stroy the crop. 

The proper season for sowing indigo is in April 
and May. Some have sown it at the end of Septem¬ 
ber or the beginning of October, and others in any 
month from October to March. That sown in Sep¬ 
tember, or October, or even in November, will fre¬ 
quently produce a crop, if the land be not low and 
damp. It is better to sow on low damp soils, in 
December, .lamiary and I'ebruary, when the sca.son 
will soon become warm enough to obviate the danger 
arising from the soil. Some have sown a winter 
crop with this indigo, which as it alfonls the young 
plants a shelter in the cohl season, may be e.stccmed 
a gootl method. Mustard, ri])ening very early, is 
the most improper i’or thi' purpose, because it leaves 
the indigo exposed at the very season in wliicli it re¬ 
quires slielter. The-voung plants, at this season of 
the year, arc often greatly injured by the tieading of 
cattle; and the crop is seldom so good as that which 
is sown in the proper season. If the season be 
favourable, and the whole crop be sown in March, 
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April or iMay, (for which repeated rain' is absolutely 
necessary,) and be weeded before the periodical rains 
set in, an abundant crop may be expected. Indigo 
sown in June seldom repays tlte labour of the hus¬ 
bandman, tlie rains, then setting in, usually injure 
the plant wliile young, or produce weeds in such 
abundance, that it is choked by them, and generally 
perishes. 

The present method ot cultivating indigo is sub¬ 
ject to many inconveniem-es, and therefore liable to 
many objections ; but as the whole business is con¬ 
ducted 1)} giving arh ances of money to the Ryots, 
previously to their sow ing the seed, and by receiv¬ 
ing the produce at a certain number of bundles of a 
given measure for a rupee, and as many of them 
scarcely ever int( nd to fulfil their engagements, the 
application of a remedy would be difficult, especi¬ 
ally as the devi^ing of it must depend upon expe¬ 
riments, to the making of which the poverty and 
projiuiiees of the cultivators would prove an almost 
invincible obstacle. 

florcliorus ollfontis, Corchnrus capmlam, and Cro- 
talaria jiuicca are sown in April, May, or June. The 
fibres of these plants are imieh used for cordage, 
and for making sackcloth, and arc very valuable 
for these jiurposcs. ihe JF^schymmtne caiinahina, 
is sometimes, though but seldom, sown in this dis¬ 
trict, hut is more abundantly cultivated in the 
sonthein parts of Bengal. The fibre of this ])lant is 
less valuable than that of the Corchont.s. There arc 
two varieties \\\c Crotalaria juncea; one, sown 
at this season, often grows ten or twelve feet high ; 
the other variety is sfiwu in October, and rises to the 
height of four or five feet. 


K 
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After the earth is properly ploughed, cleansed, 
and pulverized, the seeds of these pl.inJs are sown 
very thickly. The natives say that t!icy sl.ould be 
sown so close together that a sciia nt cannot creep 
between thcni. This prevents t.ic plants tram tnrow- 
ing out blanches, which would be Inghly injuiious 
to the fibre. 

As the growth of these j)!:-ints is e.weirely rapid, 
the crops suffer but little fium weeds; if the weeds 
however should be mimcrous, tliey must he extir¬ 
pated by the hand. 

When the Sana* has done flowering, and the seed 
vessels have nearly attained their full size, sometime 
before the seecis ripen, it is cut down, and tied in 
small bundles, each containing ten or a dozen jilants. 
The bundles are then set upright in water (about a 
foot or a foot and a half of the lower part of the stalk 
being immersed) and continue in that situation one 
day ; by this means the upper, and comparatively 
tend r, part of the stalk is somewhat dried, d his oc¬ 
casions a greater similarity in the quality of the fibre 
taken from different parts of the same plant. 

After the Sana has thus stood erect for one day, 
it is steeped in a pond, or some other rcce|)iacle of 
water, to jironiotc the sepaiation of the fdne from 
the stalk. This process is as follows : a number of 
the small bundles abovementioned are laid one upon 
another, so as to form a heap live or six feet wide, 
on each side of which three or four stakes arc |)revi- 
ously set, to jirevent its falling down. A quantity of 
cow-dung is then spread over the heap, about two 


• Crdtalaria juucca. 
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or three inches in thickness; upon this a layer of 
straw of about a foot and a half, and over the whole % 
quantity of earth sufficient to sink the heap till the 
upper part is five or six inches below the surface of 
the water. In two days and a half, or three days at 
farthest, the putrid fermentation is carried to a suffi¬ 
cient extent. 

The Sana is then taken out, and the fibre stripped 
from the stalk in the followinu: manner. A man 
standing up to his knees in the water, takes a few of 
the stalks, and, having broken them aljout a foot 
from the lower end, holds them with the large ends 
from him, and strikes them on the surface of the 
water, till the broken pieces are separated and fall 
off. Then turning them, he takes hold of the fibles 
which are freed fnmi the broken pieces, and beats 
the small ends, in the same manner, on the water, 
till tlie fibre is entirely sci)aratcd from the stalks ; a 
few strokes arc sutlicieiit, and by a few more it is 
cleansed born any mucus, or fragments of stalks 
which may adhere to it. It is then dried and packed 
up for the market. 

The chief thing to be attended to in this process, 
is the proper regulalion of tlie putiiJ fermentation; 
if this be not earned to a suhicieut e.xtcnt, the fibre 
will not separate, and if e.oiied to > I'ar, the tpiality 
is injured. The most expeiieneed natives account 
two days and a liali a pr.iper medium. The fermen¬ 
tation is doubtless (juiekened or retarded by the 
state of the weather, bur the (iilference occasioned 
thereby is so small, that tlie Bengal farmers entirely 
disregard it. 

Tl»e Crotalaria, cultivated in the neighbourood of 
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Calcutta, and prol)abIy that cultivated in all the 
southern parts oi' Bengal, is accounted much inferior 
to tliat cultivated in tlie' northern parts of the coun¬ 
try. The natives attriinitc this to the difference of 
soil. This may have some effect, hut it is prohahle 
that the variety cultivated in the .soufli, is inferior 
to that ciiltirated in llie north ; even there, tlie 
large vaiiety is prcferre<l to the smaller one. 

Phascnliift Mungo is usually sown in small fields 
about the beginning of .lime, and geiK'rally produces 
a good crop ; it will thrive only on high and good 
land. Phaseolus radial us is sown in .Inly and Augaist, 
on land where another crop has failed, and, not un- 
frequently, on old sward, or on land which could 
ndt be regularly cultivated. The seed is scattered 
over the land, often without any ploughing at all, 
and at most the plongli is only drawn over the sur¬ 
face so as to make a few slight scratches. This crop 
ripens in October. It is obvious that much produce 
is not to be expected from such a mode of culture. 
The crops are indeed light, but aic often sutlicicnt 
to pay the rent of the land. A nioie rational me¬ 
thod of cultivation would doubtless be far more 
productive. 

The low and loamy soils, after liaving produced 
a crop of eaily rice, aic usually sown with the seeds 
of some other plant, in October or Xorcmbei. The 
mode of culture for all the cold season crops is near¬ 
ly alike. The natives seldom Ik gin to sow till about 
the fall moon in October, supposing that the soil 
possesses a pernicious (|uality, which burns up the 
young plants, till the cold .season is well set in. In¬ 
deed, before that time, the quantity of moisture in 
the soil is too great, and the heat of the season un- 
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friendly to 'these productions; so that though the 
plants will conic up, they are yellow and sickly, and 
either soon perish, or continue small, stunted, and 
unproductive. 

Mustard seed is sown in great quantities at this 
season. Three kinds are usually cultivated; viz. 
Surshapa,* rulg. Sursha, Jlaya,t and Sheta Sursha.:}; 
The first is the most esteemed, though the other two 
kinds are as productive, and perhaps more so. The 
Sinapis (IkJwtoma rises about two or three feet in 
height, flowers in the latter end of November, or tlie 
beginning of December, and is usually rijie in .7anu- 
ary. S. ramosa grows sometimes five or six feet high. 
It flowers in the end of December, or in.Ianuary, and 
ripens in I'ebruary. S. glauca grows two or three 
feet high, and ripens in February. This kind, having 
a strong and disagreeable smell, is less valued than 
the other sorts. AV'lien the crops of mustard arc 
ripe, the plants are carefully pulled up by the hand, 
and carried to a place in the field, smoothed and pre¬ 
pared for the purpose, where it is soon after thrashed 
and winnowed. 

Flax,'^ though abundantly cultivated in the cen¬ 
tral parts of Bengal, for its use in making oil, is 
but little cultivated in this district. The natives 
know nothing of the use of its fibre to make thread. 
The oil-men usually mix the linseed with a quantity 
of mustard seed, to promote the expression of the oil. 
This so injures its ipialitv, that Indian linseed oil is 
unfit for painting, or the other useful purposes to 
which it is api)licd in Europe. 


• Sinapis dicli'>l<'nia. 

S Liiium iisitatissiinuin. 


t S. rmiiosa. 


f S. glauca. 
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Many parts of this district are very proper for the 
cultivation of wheat ami barley, iiotwitlistaricling 
M'hich, very little of either is sown. The kind 
of wheal iouinl in these p uts is had, the flour pro¬ 
duced therefioci i.) ofa very dark colour, and con¬ 
sequently finds no inaiket airox\g Europeans. The 
native iiicichants on this aecuunt make no advances 
for if, .and tliis want ofa market is the reason alleged 
why it us not cultivated to a greater extent. For 
the purpose of making a trial I sowed Patna wlieat, 
on alaig'c cpiantitv of land, in the year 179H; the 
flour pioduccd fioni which was ofa very good quality. 

Several kinds of puhe are sown at the commence¬ 
ment of tlie cold season, the principal of Avhich are 
Kesari,* ]Musliuri,t and But.| The seeds of the first 
of tiicse kinds aie soinctiines scattered among the 
stuhblc of the Buna rice, and produce a good crop 
without turtlier trouble, but the most use.al way 
is to SOW' it on land previously well ploughed and 
cleansed, in the same manner as for tne otiier cold 
season crojis. 

Tobacco is cultivated to a considerable extent 
on low and loamy laud The seeds are sown on 
a small pl.it or scedbd, soon ■ ner the conclusion 
of the rains, where they aic slnided, and watered, 
if necessary, till they arc large cuougli to be trans- 

E lantcd into the field. The land for tobacco must 
e well ploughed, i and manured, after which the 
young plants aie transplanted in rows, much in the 
manner that cabbages are planted in England, and 
at the same distance. Tlie young plants requiie con¬ 
tinual attention, the ground between thciii must be 


• Latbyrus saliva. 


t Ervuin lens. { Cicer arielim)iii. 
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repeatedly loosened, and the earth drawn to the roots, 
till they have acquired a sufficient growth : they are 
then cut and dried for use. 

The egg plant,* and several species of capsicum, 
are planted at the same time, and in exactly the same 
manner, as tobacco. 'J'he fruit of the egg plant is 
nuich userl all over India, as an article of food, as is 
the capsicum to give a pungent taste to several Indian 
dishes. 1 have not observed that these plants are 
planted in this district at any time e.vcept the eom- 
ineticenu nt of the cold season, anr! there is reason to 
suppose that they woidd not siiceeed if they were* 
though in the southern ]y,\T\s oi'Bengal, they pros¬ 
per very well when planted at the commencement of 
the rainy season. Several otlicr plants are cultivated 
as articles of food, some to a greater and others to a 
less extent. The cu«urhitaeeoiis plants aie often 
sown in the fields, and tlie advantage of cultivating 
them is considerable. The sorts most cultivated are 
cucundiers of two sorts, the one .sown in April and 
yielding fruit through the rainy season, and the 
other sown fiom November to February, and yield¬ 
ing fruit till the rainy sea.son sets in. Kaiaila,! 
Terhnz,;}; Dudh Kushl,|| .Ihinga,§ Taroi,^ Kankrol,** 
Lau,it KadduH and the Konhra, or Pumpkin.^^ 
The three last of these are suffered to run over the 
houses, and sometimes on a bamboo stage, and pro-; 
tluce fruit sutHcient for the expenditure of the cul¬ 
tivator, besides furnishing a large quantity for the 
markets. 


• Snlaniini Meloii^ena. 
t Ciiciiilala citrulliis. 

§ Ciicimiis priiUii<rulu9. 

** MoniordicH mixta, 
tt Cucurbita alba. 


t Momordira caranlia. 

II Tricbosaiithe'i aii^iiiiia. 
f Cucumit acutansulus. 
-H* Cucurbita laseuaria., 
§§ Cucurbita pepo. 
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Tlie sweet ])otatoe* is planted at different seasons 
in different paits of but in this district it is 

planted at the beginning of October. The ground is 
previously plongl)e<l to as great a depth as possible, 
atifl then cuttings, taken from a small spot reserved 
for that purpose, arc planted ; these cuttings soon 
take root, and al'terwards require no further care, till 
the roots aie fit to be taken up, which begins to be 
the case at the end of December, and continues till 
jMay, dining which time the produce is dug up and 
carried to market as it suits the convenience of the 
cultivator. Another variety, of a white colour, 
which has very little s.weetness, and a small species 
of yam,t the root of which is about the size of a 
goose’s egg, arc cultivated in the more northern parts 
of the district. The cuttings of the plants of the 
convolvulus, and the small roots of the yam, are 
planted in April or May, and »hc produce brought to 
market in October or November. 

Three varieties of the Jrum esculentum, (Cachu 
of the Hindus,) are usually planted in March or 
April. The cultivation of these roots, occupies a 
considerable portion of the soil, and the produce is 
as important as potatoes to the people of England. 
The offsets from the root are planted in rows, about 
a foot and a half or two feet asunder, and as the plant 
increases in size, are earthed up as potatoes are in 
Europe. The periodical rains being ended, the leaves 
die away; after which, from November to March, 
the roots are taken up, and carried to market, as 
suits the convenience of the cultivator. These roots 
abound with a farinaceous substance, or rather with 


* Cnnvolvuluf batiitu*. 


t Dioscorea. 
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a viscous, starchy substance, and are esteemed very 
nutritive. The Man Cach6,* and the 01,f are cul¬ 
tivated in small spots. The root of the first of the.se 
is often two or three feet lone;, and nine inches or a 
foot in diameter. It is necessary to lay this root to 
dry ^)r two months or more, otherwise it is too acrid 
to be eaten ; after this it is very wholesome, though 
not very palatable. As all the sorts of Cachfi will 
keep for almost any length of time, it might be 
worth attention as an article of provision for sea 
voyages. 


In shady situations, wliere the soil is rich and 
loamv, ginger and turmeric llourish. The offsets arc 
planted,at the same time, with, and the whole culture 
is exactly the same as that observed for the arum. 
'I'he leaves die oft", like those of arum, soon after the 
rains, and the roots are fit to be taken up in .lanuary. 
The turmeric is very deficient in colour, and the gin¬ 
ger less [mngent, if taken up too soon. The farmers 
therefore let it remain in the ground till the leaves 
are entirely diicd up. Ginger is usually sold green, 
and only a small iiroportion dried for foreign market 
or home consumption, .\fier the roots ol the ttir- 
meric have been well cleansed and piekeil, they are 
boiled over a fiic mafic with the decayed leaves of 
the plant, (ilie narives Mi[)posing sucli a (ire to have 
a peculiar kind of virtue,) after which they are well 
dried in the sun, and reduced to powder by the 
Pedal, or b\ the wootlen mortar and pestle. In this 
state they are usually carrieil to market. The roots 
are sold likewise belore they are pulverized. 


• A. Cainpanulalum. 


t Arum macrorbizon. 
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On moderately high spots, where the soil is good, 
ll’f sugar-cane is planted in February and March, 
Tlie spot designed for sugar-canes is usuall}’ surround¬ 
ed with a ditch, the earth dug from whicli is heaped 
up lound (he field, in the manner of a wall, and 
serves to defend it fivuii cattle. Aftei tlic spot has 
been well ploughed, or dug up with the Kodali, cut¬ 
tings of ri])c canes, consisting of about three joints, 
arc plante<l somewhat slanting, in rows, about two 
feet, or at most thredfeet distance, and about a foot 
asunder in the rows. The fields must be often wa¬ 
tered and cleansed from weeds. When tlie canes are 
about four feet high, they are tied in bunehes, about 
three or four stalks forming a bunch : this perinils 
the air to circulate among them, and facilitates their 
ripening. The canes, when ripe, are cut, and either 
carried to the mill or to the market. 

The culli\;>.tion of the plantain is a profitable 
branch of husbandry, re(|uiring but little labour, and 
making a certain return. .Spots near to the habita¬ 
tion are chosen for this purpose, toguaul against th« 
depredations of tliieves. 'J'lie young plants or suck- 
e.rs*are taken from old plantations, and planted at 
about six or eight feet distance each way. They 
may be planted at any time of the year, hut May or 
October is usually chosen. The root is all cut off 
previously to planwag, except a small part with a 
few fibres. The giound is jiloughed, either before or 
after planting, as it suits the eunvcniencc of tlic far¬ 
mer; and a crop of some other ])lant is advantageous¬ 
ly cultivated on it, tlie first yeai'. In the second year 
the trees produce fruit, and continue to do so for 
some years'; each clump will produce about two 
bunches in a ysai. It is necessary to plant a new 
field at the imd of tlnecor four )ears; because, when 
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the clumps become large, the fruit is small, and the 
bunches contain a smaller number of fruit. 

The Cyiisus Cqjan is frecjuently sowed round fields 
of sugar-canes, egg-plant, and other things: this, 
while it makes a slight and well looking fence, is 
also a source of profit to the cultivator. 

At present the poverty, prejudices, and indolence 
of the natives strongly operate against improve¬ 
ments in agriculture. Could an adc(piate remedy be 
found for these evils, many other things might be 
cultivated with great advantage. Hemp would flou¬ 
rish in many spots; cotton, scarcely cultivated at all 
in the district, might be cultivated to a large e.xtent; 
if proper methods were taken to introduce the best 
kinds, the culture of wheat and barley might occupy 
many thousands of Bighds, which now lie in an un¬ 
cultivated state.* * * § The culture of some species of 
Hibiscus] would be profitable, and furnish one of the 
most durable fibres for cordage, and, perhaps for 
Coarse cloths. 

The cultivation of timber has hitherto, I believe, 
been wholly neglected : several sorts might be plant¬ 
ed all over this district, and indeed all over Bengal, 
and would soon furnish a very large share of the tim¬ 
ber u.sed in the country. The Sisu,j; the Andaman 
red-wood,|| the Jaca-tree,§ the Teak,f^ the Mahoga- 


• I have not observed that any of the smaller {'rains, such as Pas- 
palum, Holciio, &c. are cultivated in this district: they would un¬ 
doubtedly pros|)rr in many situations. 

t Particularly H. raiinabinus, H. surattensis, and H. strictus. 

I Dalberpia Sissoo. || Pterocarpus Daibergius, 

§ Artocar|nis inlegrifolins. If Tectona grandis, 

C 3 
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ny,* the Sattin-wood.f the Chaki4si,| the Tuna,|| 
and the Sirisha,§ should be principally chosen. 
The planting of these trees single, at the iiistance of 
a furlong from each other, would do no injury to 
the crops of corn, but would, by cooling the at¬ 
mosphere, rather be adi antagcous. In many places, 
spots now unproductive, would be improved by 
clumps or small plantations of timber, under which 
ginger and and turmeric might be cultivated to great 
advantage. 

In some situations Sal,5f Pitsal,** Jaral,ft and 
some other sorts of less note would prosper. 

Indeed the improvements that might be made in 
this country by the planting of tindier, can scarcely 
be calculated. Teak,Jt that most u-sefid wood, is at 
present brought from the Burman dominions, though 
it would grow in any part of Bengal, and perhaps 
in any part of Hindostan. It appears, from the 
annals of the National Museum of Natural History, 
that the French naturalists have begun to turn their 
attention to the culture of this valuable tree, as 
an object of national utility. This will be found im¬ 
practicable in France, but may perhaps be attempted 
somewhere else. To England, the first comn ercial 
country in the world, its importance must be obvious, 
and the furthi r encouragement |||| of the culture of it 
in this country, will eventually furnish a supply of 
excellent timber for ship building and various other 


• .Sniftenia iMiilii><>ani. + Swificiiia cliloroxyloD. 

I Swifteiiia C 'ukrasKa. || Cedrrla rtua. 

§ Miiiio a .SfeMi-sa. II .Sliort-a robiuta. 

•• Till- j;*-iiii> of iri’e is not yet deteriniiieii. 
t+ La"«-i-tia;iiiia fins itKitijE. |J Teclona grandis. 

III! The culiivaiiuii uf Teak has been eucouraged by Govemmeot. 
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important purposes, and obviate all apprehensions of 
the failure of the market where it is purchased, or of 
the destruction of the forests which have hitherto 
supplied it. 

Most of the Palms, though useless as timber, de¬ 
serve the attention of tlie agriculturist. The Sago- 
tree* would grow in all the higli j)arts, and the 
Date-tree,'!' planted close, would greatly improve 
many spots now wholly unproductive. Tlie juice of 
this tree is manufactured into sugar, in some parts of 
Bengal, and is highly valuable for that and other 
purposes. It is common to let a tree ot‘ this kind for 
two annas a year. Two hundred of these trees 
might be planted on a Bigh^, which lets for a rupee 
and a half; this would be productive of a large in¬ 
come, after the first eight or ten years. 

Few attempts have yet been made to improve or¬ 
chards. The Mango, and other fruit trees, are often 
planted so close as to choke each other, and but little 
regard is paid by the planter to the (piality of the 
fruit. Scarcely any attempt has been made to na¬ 
turalize foreign fruits; even the Orange tree is al¬ 
most a stranger to several parts of Bengal, though 
some late cx[)eriments prove that it might be intro¬ 
duced with success. The laudable attempts made 
by several Europeans excepted, the improving of 
fruits, by grafting, or by raising improved varieties 
from seed, has scarcely been attempted. In short, 
the fruits of Hindostan are not far removed from a 
state of nature. 


* Sa|;ucrus Ruiiipliii. 
\ PUenix Silveslris. 
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'I'he remedy for these evils is obvious to every one, 
and the application of it would fully reward any per¬ 
son who would engage heartily in it. 

In this district several obstacles to agriculture pre¬ 
sent themselves to the farmer. Large numbers of 
wild buft’aloes and hogs infest the fields, and make 
it necessary for the farmer to watch his crop, from 
the time it appears above ground, till the harvest is 
gathered in : as this watching is impracticable beyond 
a certain extent, is attended with much danger, and 
often ineffectual, the cultivation carried on by an in¬ 
dividual must be proportionably limited. 

The inundations which are occasioned by the sud¬ 
den overflowing of the rivers, frequently destroy the 
crop through a large extent of country, or so much 
injure it, that by this alone, the laborious husbandman 
is often so reduced in his circumstances, as to be un¬ 
able, or so discouraged as to be afraid, to carry on the 
■cultivation of the soil with any degree of spirit. The 
beasts might he destroyed, or their ravages pre-, 
vented, in various ways; but it is difficult to provide 
sufficiently againt the effects of inundations. 

Perhaps tlie encouragement of cold season crops 
would be the best remedy for both: for the long 
grass being destroyed by the cultivation of the low 
lands, the wild animals would find no shelter, and in¬ 
deed no snstenance, jvhen the cro|) was off, which 
might occasion them to desert the country, and the 
cold season crop, though often less valuable than a 
crop of rice, might prove a remuneration for the la- 
br)urs of the cultivator, and by some improvements 
might he brought to such a state as to become a source 
of consideiable profit. 
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Though th«^e.iemarks relate cluefly to the district 
of Dinajpur, yet it is obvious that many of them will 
c(]iially apply to the other parts of Bengal. 

Tlic improvement of live stock, and introduction of 
dairies, the fencing and manuring of land, the intro¬ 
duction of wheel carriages, and a number of improve¬ 
ments of a similar kind, have not been hinted at, be¬ 
cause the present state of society seems to render 
them to a great degree impracticable. Yet the rapid 
progress of agricultural improvements in England 
encourages the hope, that a gradual improvement may 
also be effected in Hindostan. 


REFERENCES TO THE FIGURES. 

PLATE I. 

Fig. I. —The Plough. 

a. The L4ngala, or body of the plough. 

b. The Is', or beam. 

c. The Phiila, or share. 

d. I'lie share, fixed on the plough. 

e. The handle. 

f. The Moot, or peg, to assist in holding the plough. 
Fig. 2 .—The Jooal, Beng, or Yoke. (Sans. Yuga.) 



Jir.ifARKS, &c. 

a. ^. The under <^e, whifh rests on t^e neck of the 
buHt^- 

b. b. The elevations on the n|)per part. 

c. c. c. c. Tte pins, I)y M'liich it is fastened to the 
neck of the ox. 

fig, 3 ._ The Mm, or harroxc. (Sans. Los'tbhedhanci.) 

Fig. -i.— The .Jdnt, slung for raising water. 

a. Tlie J:int. 

b. The eiul, excavated to a point. 

r. c. c. Tlic bamboo to which it is slU!n_ 2 :. 

d. The bamboo, loaded at one end, to assist in 
raising the end b out of the water. 

e. A man working it. 

f. The reservoir, or channel, into which the wate* 
is thrown. 

Fig. 5. —The Bharud. 

a. Bank, or yoke. 

b h. The Shikya, or string by which the weight is 
suspended. 

c. c. The receptacles, in ujhich the earth or other 
substance is carried. 

Fig. 6.—The digging-hoe. 

Fig. 7-—ThefKastya^Qr sickle. 
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I-.SSAY V. 

Or.'niii and Decline iif the Ciiuisii an llf.i.iGioN in 

India. 

I. IT appears, that long before Christ, a renova¬ 
tion of the universe was expected all over the world, 
Avith a Saviour, a King of Peace and Justice. This 
expectation is frequently mentioned in the Puran'as: 
the Earth is often complaining that she is ready to 
.sink back into Pdtula under the accumulated load 
of the iniquities of mankind : the Gods also complain 
of tlie oppiession of the Gw/i/a'. Vishnu comforts 
the Earth, his consort, and the Gods, assuring them, 
that a Saviour would come, to redress their griev¬ 
ances : and put an end to the tyranny of the Daityas, 
or Demons. That, for this purpose, lie would be 
incarnated in the house of a shepherd, and brought 
up among shepherds, 'fhe followers of Budd’ha. 
unanimously declare, that his incarnation in the 
womb of a virgin, was foretold several thousaad 
years, though some say one thousand only, before it 
came to pass.* 

A short time before the birth of Christ, not onl^ 
the Jetvs, but the Romans, on the authority of the 


* See also As. Ret. vol. vi. p. s67. 
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Sibylline books, ami the decision of the sacred col¬ 
lege of the Etrurian augurs, were all of opinion, 
that this niointntoiis event was at hand. This was 
equally the case in the east, and a niiraculons star di¬ 
rected the holy men, who were living in anxious ex¬ 
pectation, where to find this heavenly child. .\t that 
time the Emjieror of India, uneasy at these prophecies, 
which, he conceived, portended his ruin and the 
loss of his tmiiire, sent emissaries to inquire whether 
such a child was really horn, in order to destroy 
him: and this hai)pened exactly the 3101st year of 
I he Cali-yuya, which was the first ycai of the (V/cm- 
tian Era. 'fins traditionary account is known all over 
India ; and is e(|ually current among, the learned and 
the ignorant. Ilut the Hindus fancy, that these old 
prophecies were fulfilled in the person of (’h'isiina. 
VV'iiat induced the Brahmens to adopt this idea, is 
not so obvious. It is pos.siblc, however, that they 
saw plainly, that if they admitted these prophecies 
to have been fulfilled about the time of (’hkist, 
.some mateiial alteration must, of course, have taken 
place in their religion. The Magi of scripture, who 
came from the cast, where equally"expecting this reno¬ 
vation ; and tlie star served only to guide their steps. 
This expectation, of a renovation of the world, pre¬ 
vailed also among the Gothic tribes in the north : but 
after waiting patiently for some time, certain enterpris¬ 
ing men set themselves up, for the piomised Manu, 
or new Adam; and were acknowledged as such. 
According to their traditionary accounts, they were 
nettled, and puzzled with some strange reports from 
the east, about the appearance of some JEsir, Asce, 
Gods, or god-like men; and Gv lfe is supposed to have 
been sent to inquire into the truth of these reports. 
His embassy is the ground work of the Edda, which 
concludes with these remarkable words, “ The new 
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Asa tlien took to themselves tlie names of tlie an¬ 
cient ones ; and gave themselves to he the real Asa, 
or (lods.” OoiN was one of them, and advancing 
towards tlie north, (iYI-Fk surrendered his kingflom 
to him. In eonseiinence of tliese notions of a change 
in this suhlunary world, a new system of religion in 
Britain, w'as .set n|) in ojiiHisition to the old one, ac- 
ctHxling totiie ingcnions \ir. Ci.Fi.ANo: and this, he 
thinks, must lia^e hapitened some time 1’.. C. hut, I 
think it happened latei ; for liFvi.isr and IIorsa 
AV eie in the tenth degree of lineal descent from this 
new Ooi .N ; w ho, of eonrse, was eonteniporarv with 
TiiFNjioK, who W'as deilied hy I’i.\-ti\L his great 
grandson, who ajipointed him an Elj/siam, from 
which the sons of the feehle were excluded, and 
jnies's Iso, I heiievc. Tliat I'ini. \ i a.ml his followers 
licid in conteiiijit the old religion, is (>bvious from the 
ancient Gatic Focnis. Jhohahly the defeat of the 
druids in .7;/g/e.ve'/, for so w'e may call it in spite of 
their spells, and lioly te.xts c'/unud front their sacred 
I'cdas, accelerated their ruin, and that of their reli¬ 
gion : tliis, with some oh.scnre propheeies, foretelling 
that a total change in civil and religious matters, 
was going to take pku’c, induced many chwer and 
enterprising persons to a\ ail themselves of all ihe.se 
eircnmsianccs; and to goe out, cither, that they 
were this expected divine hem;-, or to deity their 
own ancestors. Imni.at. succteded most completely; 
for, till Via c lately, man\ ol' tlie frdh, among the 
poorer class, helieved, that the souls ot the departed 
went into the Klijsiuin ol 'rui xMoK and Mac 
C owAi, according to tltc indnstnous inquirer J. 
(loon, who lived above C<K) years ago; and, if the 
Christian religion had not prevailed soon after, 
Tke.\mor would have heen considered, in time, 
as tlie supreme being. In the same manner, the 
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Emperor Ai'gustus was of course consecrated a 
God, after his death ; and, both before and after, 
temples weic erected in his honour, and sacrifices 
offered to him. The comtiers of Ax'iow, acting; up¬ 
on the same principles, declared, that he was O.siKis 
7'cdiriiiif. horn a^ain, and that Cieopatra was Isis. 
ViHiiii, adds, that tlic renovation of tlic world, .>'« 
lon»Jorctold, was going' to take place, and begin with 
the golden age as usual: then the Argonauts, in due 
time, will) the Argo, would reappear; and that there 
Mould he another'rYPiiis, a ’l'i'(>ian war again, in 
w hii'li Aciiii.i.rs would signalize hiin.sclf. 

'J'hc Hindu traditions, concerning this wonderful 
child, arc collected in a treatise called the Vicrama- 
cliariira, or historv of Vichama'ditya. This I have 
not been ahk to procure, though many learned Pan- 
<lits have lepcateil to me, by heart, whole pages from 
them, ^’ct 1 was unwilling to make use of these 
traditions, till 1 found them in the large extracts 
made by the ingenious irnd indefatigable .Major C. 
.MachI-N/ n- of tb<‘ J/adras c^tablishincrit, and by 
him coniinimicatcd to the ,\siatick Society, 

When I mentioned tin Silit/lli/ic \crses, I by no 
means intended the spin ions ones, « hieh are desen'- 
vdiy lejeeted hy the leainul: init the genuine ones, 
such as they existed in the time of Viuoii.; whose 
testimony is unijuestion.ihle, and incontrovertible. 
\\ hethei these piopheeies wuc realK' written hv in¬ 
spired women, is not now the ipiestion ; they were 
certainly current all over the w c.st. am! this is enough 
for my purpose. There were se\ eial of them, and the 
most ancient were from the east. 'I'here was a Pir- 
sian, a Chaldran, an Egyptian, and also, according to 
J’ausanias and Eti A.N.a/wdr/ia, or ,/ea;t«//Sibj 1 from 
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Palestine. Such women probably never existed; but 
the prophetical verses, that were attributed to them, 
were extracted from the sacred records of their re¬ 
spective countries. The fourth eclogue of Vi roil is 
entirely on the subject of this long expected renova¬ 
tion of the world. 

The last great age, foretolil by sacred rliymcs, 

In the original it is, foretold by the Cumiean 

Sibyl. 

R«*neM's ils tiiiislii'il roiife : Ssalvrnian limes 
Roll louiKl an.I mightu uears, bo[;iui 

Friinillifir first orb, in railiaiit c ircles run. 

The base deireiii iate iron <>ffs|>riiii;. Cor the Cali-yiiira) ends, 

\ eoblcn |iri>"eny (of the Cn'ta, or golden age J lioiii lieaven descends; 
O cliasle LueiNA, speed the mother’s pains: 

.And haste the <>lorious birIb : Ibv own Apoi.l.O reigns ! 

The lovely bos, «ilh his uuspicious fare ! 

The SI.II shall lead the hie ot goils, and be 
By eods and heroes seen, and gods and heroes see. 

Another TyPHIS shall new seas explore. 

Another Argo land the chiefs upon the Iberian shore : 

Another Hf.i.UN other wars create. 

And great Aciiili.f.s urge the Tn^an fate. 

Oof celestial seed ! O foster son o1 Jove! 

See, labouriiu! nature calls Ihei* to sustain 

The nodding frame of heaven, and earth, and main ; 

Sec to their base resloied, earth, seas and air. 

These arc the very words of Vishnu to the .£’arf/i, 
when eomjjlaining to hint aiul begging for redress. 

It is obvious, that Vi uo 11 , considered the moment¬ 
ous events of the Trvjan war, the expedition of Jason 
in the Argo, and the rape of Helen or Lacshmi, 
as the ueccssarv concomitants of a renovation of 
the world. The Cali-yuga, according to Virgil, 
ended a little before (hiiusT, of whom he had no 
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knoAvIedge; aiul according to Hesiod, and the 
Jainas in India, the Cali-yuga I)egan about 1000 years 
B. C. and lasted, of course, the same number of 
years, M-hicIi were natural ones in the west, but are 
considered as divine years in India. 


About 6o years before the-birth of (hiiusT, the 
capital of the Roman Empire was alarmed by pro¬ 
digies, and also liy ancient prophecies, announc¬ 
ing, that an emanation of the deity was to be Imrn 
about that time, and that a renovation of the world 
was to take place. In the year of Koine b’yo and 
63 B. C. the Senate, having been convened on the 
ninth day before the calends of October, or the 
23d of September, in order to prepare against im¬ 
minent dangers threatening the Empire, the whole 
city was alarmed by new causes of anxiety. P. Nioid. 
Fi CL’i.us, the intimate friend of Cicf.iio, who was 
then, consul, having heard C. Oci aviks apologising 
to the Senate for his coming so late, on account of 
his wife having been just brought to bed, c.xclaimed, 
you liavc then begot a lord and master unto us. This 
FifiUf cs was in sue! estimation at Rome, tliat he was 
reckoned among the most learned men ; and such was 
his superior knowledge of the mathematics, and other 
sciences grounded upon them, that he was believed 
to deal in the occult sciences. Tliat exclamation of 
his tinew so much more terror into the minds of the 
Conscript Eatlicrs, as ir)r a i'ew mouths before, it was 
constantly reported, that nature was bringing forth a 
king unto tiie world, and it was said, that the same 
w-as asserted in the Siln/llinc \’erses. Besides, oracles to 
that purport weie constantly brought in from the most 
distant parts of the world. On this account, and more 
particularly on account of a prodigy that had just 
happenctl at Rome, the Senate terrified, issui'd a 
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decree, that no father, during the course of that year, 
should presume to lift up from the ground, or bring 
up a new-born male child. However,, those among 
the Conscript Fathers, whose wives w'ere with child, 
had.the decree suppressed: and these prophecies and 
prodigies were afterwards applied to Augustus, who 
was born during the consulate of M. Tullius Ci¬ 
cero*, sixty-three years before Christ; but fifty- 
six according to several writers in the east, such as 
the author of the Lebtarikh and others. Hence it is, 
that Nicolo de Conti, who was in Bengal, and 
other parts of India in the fifteenth century, insists 
that Vicrama'ditta was the same with Augustus, 
and that his period was reckoned from the birth of 
that Emperor, fifty-six years B. C. 

In the year 119 B. C. in the time of Marius, such 
direful prodigies appeared, that the sacred college 
of Hefeuria, .011 being considted, declared that the 
eighth revolution of the world was at an end: and 
that another, either for the better, or the worse, was 
goin» to take placef: and Juvenal, who lived in 
the first centuiy, declares that he lived in this ninth 
revolution, which was then going on;};: for the 
Etruscans reckoned twelve of these reiolutions, 
each of one thousand years, according (0 some: but 
according to others, the.se twelve revolutions consti¬ 
tuted what they called the great year. 

It may be asked, what prophecies arc to be found 
in the Purunas concerning this Saviour and avenger. 
I observed before, that the Hindus would have it. 


• See Supplement to Tit. Liv. cii. Dccad. c. 39. 
•t Plutarch in Syllam, p. 456. 

I Juvenal, Satvr. xiii. v. 28 . 

D 
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that these propliecies were fulfilled long before, in 
the person of CidsuNA. In this, they were wiser 
than the Jewfi, who, by insisting that the Messiah is 
not yet come, have plunged themselves into inextri¬ 
cable ditficultics, and have been forced, at last, to 
give up any further inquiry into the time of his ap¬ 
pearance. In this manner, many of the Samaritans, 
in order to elude the prophecies concerning Christ, 
insist that they were fulfilled in the person of 
Joshua, whose name is the same with Jesus, and 
who, according to the Hebrat’ text, was contempo¬ 
rary with CiilsHNA ; and they have also a book of 
the wars of Joshua with Scaubec*, which may be 
called their Maiia'-biia uat. 

When 1 .said, that the Hindus conceived, that the 
prophecies concerning a Saviour of the world, were 
fulfilled in the person of ClafsHNA, I do by no means 
wish to convey an idea, that he was Christ, from 
whom he is as distinct a character, and person, as 
Joshua; and who.se name, with the general outline 
of his history, existed long before Christ. “Yet 
the prolix accounts of his life,” to use the words of 
Sir W. Jones, “ are filled with narratives of a most 
extraordinary kind, and most strangely variegated. 
This incarnate deity of Sanscrit romance, was not 
only cradled, but educated among shepherds; a ty¬ 
rant at the time of his birth, ordered all the male 
infants to be slain. lie jierformed amazing, but ridi¬ 
culous miracles, and saved multitudes, partly by his 
miraculous powers, and partly by his arms: and 
raised the dead, by descending for that purpose into 
the infernal regions. He was the meekest and best 
tempered of beings, washed the feet of the Brahmens, 


* Rclaiid de Samarit. p. 15, &c. 
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and preached, indeed sublimely, but always in their 
favour. He was pure and chaste in reality, but exhi¬ 
bited every appearance of libertinism; lastly, he was 
benevolei.t and tender, and \et fomented and con¬ 
ducted a terrible war.” The Yadus, his own tribe, 
and nation, were doomed to destruction for their sins, 
like the descendants of Yahuda or Yuda, which is 
the true pronunciation of Juda. They all fell, in ge¬ 
neral, by mutual wounds, a few excepted, who lead 
through Jawbu-du ipa a miserable and wretched lift. 
There are some to be found in Gurjarat': but they 
are represented to me as poor and wretched. “ This 
motley story, must induce an opinion,* that the spu¬ 
rious gospels, which abounded in the first ages of 
Christianity, had been brought to India, anti the 
wildest parts of them ingrafted upon the old fable of 
CrIsiina.” Several learned misMouanes aic also of 
that opinion, though they carry the comparison too 
far.' The real name of CrIshna was Caneya, and 
he was sur-named Cuishna, or the black, on account 
of his complexion. 

The Hindus, having once fixed the accomplish¬ 
ment of these prophecies to a period greatly anterior 
to the Christian Era, every tlnng in tiieir books was 
cither framed, or new modelled accordingly; and 
particularly in the Purun'as, every one of wliich is 
greatly posterior to our era: though many legends, 
and the materials in general, certainly existed before, 
in some other shape. Yet, as inconsistency and con¬ 
tradiction are the concomitants of falshcod and de¬ 
ceit, it may be supposed, that some circumstances 
and particulars, tending to remove the veil they have 
attempted' to throw over these events, may have 
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escaped them. This is very prol)abIe; but as I 
never liad tlie most distant idea of ever investigating 
this subject, till very lately, 1 may probably have 
overlooked man}' passages of this nature; and I re¬ 
collect now only two material ones, which 1 men¬ 
tioned before. These projdieeics, in the Purdn'as, 
concerning this Saviour, declare, tluit he was to ap¬ 
pear in the latter end of the thiid, and in the begin¬ 
ning of the fourth age : which can, by no means, be 
reconciled to the Christian Era, according to their 
mode of reckoning. The two passages, alluded to, 
are to be found in the Fudma and Ganes'a-piiran'as. 
In the first, B.v) i, an auiediluvian, and in the fifth 
gener:ition fioni the creation, is introduced request¬ 
ing the God of Gods, or Vishnu, to allow him to 
die by his hand, that he might go into his paradise 
in the JVhitr. Island. Vishnu told him, it was a 
favor not carily obtained ; that he would, however, 
grant his uapicst: but, says Vishnu, you cannot 
come into my paradise now; but you must wait, till 
I become incarnate in the shape of a boar, in order 
to make the woild undergo a total renovation, to 
establish, and secure it upon a most firm and perma¬ 
nent footing: and you must wait a whole Yuga, till 
this takes place, and then you will accompany me 
into my paradise. A whole Yuga, or Maha-yuga, 
consists of 4,320,000 divine, or more probably 4,320 
natural years.* These, reckoned from the fifth ante¬ 
diluvian generation, will fall in, very nearly, with 
the beginning of the Christian Era, according to the 
Septuagint, and Josephus’s computation. As to the 


* Tiiese are a component part of the great year, or period of 
12,000 years, used both in the east, and in the west, and also in 
Penia. In India they say that these are divine years; but In 
Etraria and Ptrtia, they insisted, that these wera only oatuial 
years. 
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Wutnber bf years, they are written 5,000 in tound 
numbers in the Gan'es'a-puraria: and, as tliesfc 5,0(X) 
years are not said to be divine ones, we have a right 
to suppose, that they were meant originally for na¬ 
tural years. Gane's'a, who is identified with VishNu, 
and has also an inferior paradise in the Whitt Island, 
and another in the Euxine or Icshu Sea, thus says to 
a King of Cds'i or Benares, an antediluvian, and 
who, like Balt, wislied much to be admitted into 
his elysium : “ you cannot now enter my paradise in 
the White Island; you must wait 5,000 years,” when, 
it seems, it was to be opened. “ But in the meah 
time, you may reside in my other paradise in the 
Euxine Sea.” In the same manner Achilles, with 
Castor and Pollux, and I believe Cadmus, Pe- 
LEUS, &c. after residing a long time in the White 
Island in the Icshu Sea, were ultimately translated 
into the the original White Island in the White Sed. 

The White Island in the Euxine or Icshu Sea, his 
much affinity with the Limbus Patrum, or paradisfe 
of departed ancestors, who vvaited there for the 
coming of Christ, who was to open the celestial, 
and real paradise, for their reception. 

Divines in India declare, that the surest ptoof of 
the divine mission of an Avatdra is his coming being 
foretold: that prophecies concerning a Saviour are 
often repeated in them, some very plain, and others 
rather obscure: that they are, in short, one of the 
fundamental supports of their religion and creed. 
That CatsHNA is considered as the first, in dignity and 
principal incarnation; and that the others arc greatly 
inferior to this, and merely introduced to bring on 
the grand system of regeneration. In bis time, the 
divine oracles were committed to writing, with a 
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more complete and perfect system of moral dutie«, 
and religious worship; and a race of Brahmem more 
pure, more enlightened, was introduced into India. 
CfitsHNA is the last Aratdra, or manifestation of the 
deity, Init one; which, according to their sacred 
books and ours, will apjiear a little before the general 
dissolution of the world. 

But let us return to the manifestation of Vishnu 
in the shape of a Boar, mentioned in the former 
passage. This manifestation is acknowledged to be 
that of the white Boar; for according to the Tdpi- 
c'hand'a, a section of the Seanda-puraria, the Calpa of 
the Boar consists of four inferior ones, denominated 
from four manifestations of the great Boar. 'J’he 
first subordinate Ca/pa is that of the Curma-Fardha, 
or Tortoise-hoar, this is the Curma-Avatdra: the se¬ 
cond was that oi' Adl-l'ara'ha, called Adi nut ha also, 
particularly by the Jainas: this is tlie Fardha Ara¬ 
tdra: the third is, that of Fardha, with the title of 
CuIshna: and the fourth, and present Calpa, is that 
of the IFhite Boar, and which is eery little noticed 
in the Purdnas. In the Piabhdsa-ehand a„ a section 
of the Scand'a-purdria also, these four Calpas have 
different names; and to them three more are added, 
making in all seven Calpas: and we are now in the 
seventh. .These are the Calpas of Vishnu, under 
the seven different denominations of S'KfYA-vuATTA, 
V'AMANA contemporary with Bam, Vajha'.n’ga, 
Ca^ala'-peabho (Cabiulus Deus), Swaiiarta, 
PuRUSHOTTAMA, and the seventh, Daitya-Sudana. 
In the fourth Calpa of Cam a la-vhabhv, ‘and which 
is called also the Calpa of Vara'ha,’ says the author, 
was born Icshwa'cu the son of Noah, in the Trita' 
or second age: and the four last Calpas answer to 
thp four Calpas of the Boar^ the last of which is that 
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of Daitva-Si’dana, tinis called from Vishnu com¬ 
pletely overthrow in«; the empire of the Daityas or 
DemoM. 1 hese four Caljms are obviously to be 
reckoned from the flood. The Culpa of I’urushot- 
TAMA, answers to that of CkI'shna; wdiose birth was 
follow'cd by a general massacre of all the male chil¬ 
dren, through the whole country, by Cansa, in 
order to destroy him. Hut let us return to this won¬ 
derful child, who as to manifest himself to the 
world, w hen ,!! 00 ^ ears of the Cuit-yuya were elapsed, 
that is to s:i\ in the ,‘JIOI, answering to the first year 
of the Curtsl'iau Era, according to the Cimaricd- 
chuiidu, and the riii'uii/a-cliaritru. According to 
the same re.sjjcetabic auth.uiity, the purpose of his 
mission, was to reniow froin the woild wretchedness 
and misery: and his name was to be 'Saca, or 
the mighty ami glorious King. 

'Sa'f iva'h AX.\ was the son of a Tacshaca, or car¬ 
penter; and was boin, and brought up in the house 
of a j)otinaker. Clod is called Dlva-Tasht'a, or 
(lod the artist or creator, in Haii-scrit; and also 
J)i,vA-'J'.\.su I'.v', fiom w hich is dciived Dko-Tat or 
'JTutat in the west, called Twasiit'a' or I'uisxo by 
the (jcnnan tiibcs. lie jnoduced Maxxu.s, man, 
the fust Mam , who had three sons. In Greece, ac¬ 
cording to Pi .\ DA II, (iod the father of mankind, and 
creator of the wuild, was called itxrr,^ ApiroTi'xmc, the 
father and best artist, 'i bis carpenter, the father of 
\Sa'livA llAN.\ was not a mcie mortal, he was the 
chief of the Tueshaeus, a .seipentine tribe, famous in 
the Piirunas. 'riicre, they aie decl.ired to be'the 
most e.xpert artists and mechanics in the world: and 
they arc by no means confined to a few trades; but 
their skill embraces every brant h. V. hen the ele¬ 
phant Aih'avata, with his immense retinue in the 
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same shape, came, in his to the plains of Utara- 
Curu or Siberia, to worsliip at Prabliasa in Gurjarat', 
they planned and executed a road for him through 
the N. W.* quarter of India, which is said still to 
exist. The Tacsitacas, or I’achas, have, as usual, two 
countenances, that of serpents, and a human one, 
which they assume at pleasure. 

The chief of them is ob\ iously the same with the 
serpent Aoai ho-D.emo\. the 'Demi-ur^ox, Upi/eT, 
and artist of the Egi/ptianx, Greeks, Gnosticx, il'axiit- 
dians, Ike. These sectaries asserted, that the serpent 
was the father, and author of all aits and sciences: 
and this seipent, they sairl, was the Christ, who was 
thus the son of a caificiitcr and artist; and at the 
same time an incarnation of the great sci jient, ex¬ 
actly like Samvaiiana, the 'SACA, or niightv and 
glorious King. Sa ; i\ a'iiana was the son, or rather 
an incarnation of the gieat serpent; and his mother 
was also of that tribe, and incarnate in the house of 
a pot-maker. She concen ed at the aire of one year 
and a half, the great serpent gently gliding over lier, 
whilst she was asleep in her ciadle. 

The heresy of tlic Ophites spre.'id widely at a very 
early period : 'hey extolled the serpent, as the author 
of the .science of good and evil. Such wa.s, they 
said, the majesty and the power of the brass serpent, 
exposed upon a stake in the deseit, that whatever 
man looked u|) to him was immediately euiad. In 
the same manner that the serpent had been exalted 
Upon a st.ike in the desert, for the good of the 
people, .so it was nece.ssary that Cmtisr should be 
exalted also, upon a stake or cross, for the good of 
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mankind; and, in a scriptural aense, this serpent wag 
the type of the Saviour of the world. 

The pot-maker used to make figures of clay of ali 
sorts, to amuse his grandson, who soon learned to 
imitate them; but he endued them with life. His 
mother carried him one day to a place full of ser¬ 
pents, telling him “ go and play with them; they 
are your relations:” the child went and played with 
them, without fear, and without receiving the‘least 
injury. The.se two particulais are never omitted by 
the narrators. 

About that time V iciiama'ditva, the Emperor of 
India, was made very uneasy, by general rumours, 
that the old pro|)hecies were accomplished in the 
person of a chiUl born of a virgin, and who would 
conepier India, and all tlie world. He sent eniissaiies 
every where to inquire info the truth of this e.xtraor- 
dinarv event, and find out this heaveii-born ehdd. 
They soon u'turncd, and inioimed him, that it was 
but too true, and that the ehihl was then in his fitth 
year. V ickama'ditva im!Mdiatcl\ raised a large 
army in order to dcstiov the child, and his adherents, 
in ease he slunihl liaveain. lie ativanced with all 
possible speed, and t’oiind th<‘ child surrounded with 
innunierahle tigurcs of soldieis, horses, and elephants. 
These tiu child endued with liie, and attaekeel Vi- 
CRAM A'nri VA, who was defeated, and left on the 
field of haftle, mortally wounded by the hand of 
young Sa i.ivA'UAN A.* The dying monarch only 
begged of his conqueror, tliat he would allow' his 
own period to he equally eurreiit all over India 
with his. This the ehiki granted, and then cut off 
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his head, which he flung into the middle of the 
city of Ujja^ini, though at an immense distance. 
In the mean time Vicrama'ditya’s army fell back 
toward Uljayini, pursued by 'Sa'liva'hana’s forces, 
and in their way crossed the Narmada. There the 
army of Sa'liva'iiana, consisting of soldiers of mere 
clay, was suddenly dissolved, and disappeared in the 
waters of the river. After this, we hear no more of 
'Sa'li'va'iiaxa, except that he disappeared in the 
7 . 9 th year of the Christian Era, which is the first of 
his period. His name is not even mentioned in the 
lists, either of the Emperors of India, or of the Kings 
of Cjjain, Immediately after the death of Viciia- 
ma'ditva, his wife was delivered of a son, whom 
they wanted to crown Emperor of India, in the Same 
manner as if 'Sa'liva'hana had never existed : but, 
being a posthumous child, he could not succeed to 
the empire; he was, however, perfectly eligible to 
the throne of the kingdom of Mdlaxa ; and was of 
course immediately crowned at Vjjain. 

This took place, according to the Cumdried- 
c'hand'a, in the. first year of the Christian Era, 
when Sa'liva'hana was in his fifth year; and it is 
remarkable, that our Saviour was erjually in liis fifth 
year at that time. The principal circumstances of 
this legend are taken from the Apocryphal (fospel of 
the infancy of Jesus, written in Gnxk in the third 
century ; of which an Jrnhic translation, made at a 
very early period, is still extant. Henry Sykk has 
given a translation of it in Latin, with some frag¬ 
ments still remaining of the Greek original. In 
these fragments it is declared, that the infant Jesus, 
when five years of age, amused himself with making 
figures of clay, which he endued with life. This 
idle story is mentioned also in the Kordn, and is well 
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known to Muselmann. This remarkable coincidence 
of historical facts, le<;endary tales, and also of times, 
in my humble opinion, cannot be merely accidental. 

Those, who acknowledge, that there are four Vi- 
CHAMAs, always consider Sa'liva'iiana as one of 
them, and assert that he bad of course a famous 
bard at his court called Calida'sa. Thus, ■when cal¬ 
led Vi(. rama'dityA, he always appears alone as 
Kinsr of Prnlish'tuna, and as such he is represented 
in the appendix to the Agni-piiran'a. 'I'his is the fa¬ 
mous Kin^ o\' Pralkh't/ma, with tlie title of Tri-Vi- 
CRAMA, or with the tri|)le energy, as we have seen 
before: Init his real name was Vi-Sama-Sila, or 
simply Sama-'Sii.a. As Pralixiitana is acknowledged 
to belong exclusively to Sa'i.iva'uana, as Ujjaifini 
does to Vicramadi'iya, whatever King, called Vi- 
CRAMA, OR V ickaMA DiTYA, is represented as sovc- 
reign oi' Pratixli’/thia, the same is Sa'liva'iiana: 
and, when we find a Vicrama'ditya said to have 
lived or reigned eighty-four years, him we must con¬ 
clude to be Saliva'iiana, according to the learned 
Pandits, and astronomers, who gave me this informa¬ 
tion. 

There was a King at that time called Vicramami- 
TRA, the seventeinth from Chandragupta. accord¬ 
ing to the lHuigavat, Brahvumda, I'dpu and Vishnu- 
Purdti'as ;* and ViCRAMAiuri RA or Vicramitra, 
as it is erroneously spelt, is synonymous with Vicra- 
ma'ditva or Vicram’arca ; and that Vicramami- 
tra was intended for Vicrama'ditya, by the com¬ 
pilers of the Purdnas, admits of no doubt, for they 
say, that his lather was Giiosiia-raja, who was the 
same with Gandhargpa, as we have seen before. 


* Sections on Futurity. 
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SAXivA'ftANA is considered under ^rce different 
points ofvicw, according to the three different ob,ects 
Ld purposes of his mission; and accordingly he is 
said to be either an incarnation of Bkahma, or hiVA, 
or of Vishnu. He is sometimes considered as con¬ 
jointly possessing tliese three powers, and he is then 
said to be Thi-Viceama. 


■VVlien the object of his mission is declared to be 
to desti(i\' tlie kingdom, and poner, of the Daityas 
or denioiis, iic is then said to be an incarnation of 
•Siva ; a-! in the legends of Sama Sila King of 

I'raihlUuita. 


In consequence of this destruction, a regeneration 
takes place, as attested in the legends of the good Man- 
D avyeh called Sclastha, or he who was crucified. 
Sa liva iiANA is then said to be an incarnation of 
Bhaiima : and this is the general opinion of thein habi¬ 
tants of tiic Dekiiin, according to A. Rocek, and 
others. 


Bill, wlien coic,.i',C (1 independently of these two 
eiu ig'ii-i, meek .'u;'! ^ olent, doing good to all man- 

kii'd, jjc is tlicn \’l^^) \ c. and tills is the opinion of the 
'SALitANSAs ui liic ptovinccs of BV/uim aiul Oude. 

Thus we see, that Sa liva iiana goes through the 
Tkimurtti ; and when these three energies are 
ct'itsidocd as utiited in him, he is then Vi-Sama- 
Sii a-Tei Vickama King of Pnilish t/im, called also 
Sailtyad'kara, or simply Sailcyaw, in a derivative 
I'ortn. 


PiiATisH'TA'NA Is tlic usuai Sd/iscrit expression for 
any consecrated place or spot, and it implies here, the 
holy and consecruttil city, and is synoiumous witii the 
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Bet-al-Kaddes^ and Bet-al-Mokaddes of the Mussel- 
mms. 

'Saileya-D’ha'ra' another name for it, is men¬ 
tioned in the beginning of the Jyotirviddbkaraiia aa 
astronomical treatise, in vvliich the author, giving aa 
account of the six 'Sacas, says that 'Sa'liva'iiana 
M'ould appear at 'Sailcya-d'hdrd, or the city firmly 
seated upon a rock, whi(;h compound alludes to the 
city of Sion, wliose foundations are upon the holy 
hills, “ .the city of our God, even upon his holy hill." 
'Saileyam would be a very appropriate name, for it is 
also, in a derivative form from 'Saila, and is really the 
same with 'Saileyu-'Jharu : and the whole is not im¬ 
probably borrowed fiom the jh'abic Dar-al-S&lam, or 
Dar-es-S/dcm, the house of peace, and the name of 
the celestial Jerusalem, in' allusion to the Hebrew 
name of the terrestrial one. The Sanscrit names 
of this city of the King of'Saileyam, or 'Salem imply 
its being a most lioly place, and consecrated apart^ 
and that it is firmly stated upon a stony hill. 

I mentioned, in the preceding essay, that'SA'ii- 
VA'HA.VA was also called SAMunuA-PA'cA, that is 
to say, lostered by, or the son oi‘, tlic ocean. This 
implies, that cither he, or his disciples, came by sea; 
and this notion lias a strong resemblance with a pas¬ 
sage from the second liook of Esdras, in which Christ 
is represented, as ascending from the sea, Jirmly seat¬ 
ed upon a rocli. This Christian romance is of great 
antiquity, for it is mentioned by Irenaios, Clemen* 
of Alexatidna and Tertulliam, who considered it a* 
a book of some antiquity, and almost canonical. 

All these sacred, and most expressive epithets, 
the Hindus have applied to an ancient city in Indiui. 
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now called Pattajw, on the banks of ihcGodaven- 
but with what propriety, will appear liereafler. 15t 
this as it may, wlietiier in India or out of it, there 
at'Sailci/am, 'Sa'j.iva'hana was to be born, of a 
virgin, one year and a half old : his father was to be 
the great Taeshaca or carpenter, and himself was to 
live in the humble eotiage of a pot-maker. This le¬ 
gend is somewhat differently told by others, as wc 
have seen in our account of Vicrama'ditva. His 
mother was a married woman ; but her husband, a 
Brahmen, died, whilst she was still very young. She 
conceived by the great Taeshaca, carpenter or artist, 
and when her pregnancy became obvious, her two 
brothers, ashamed of her seemingly unwarrantable 
behaviour, left Pratish'tdna, and the unfortunate 
young woman, tlius unprotected, found an asylum in 
the humble cottage of a pot-maker: and, in the Vi- 
CRAMA-cnARiTRA,sheis said to be his daughter; whilst 
according to another legend, 'Siva was incarnated in 
the womb of the wife of King Sura-Mahendra'di- 
tta-Bhu'-pati, and there was born, under the name 
of Sama-'Sila-Tri-Vicrama, or with the triple 
energj'. 

It is declared in the Vicrama-charitra, that the 
birth of this divine child, from a virgin, had been 
foretold one thousand years before it happened, nay 
some say two thousand. That a Saviour was ex¬ 
pected with a regeneration of the universe, all over 
the more civilised parts of world, in consequence 
of certain old prophecies, cannot be denied, at least 
in my humble opinion. It was firmly believed in 
the west: it was so in the east ; and in the inter¬ 
mediate countries among the Hebrews, it was a fun¬ 
damental tenet of their religion. Whctlier this notion 
was borrowed from the Jews or not, is immaterial to 
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tlie present sul)ject. Tt is by no means necessary to 
have recourse to this expedient, in order to account 
for this once [)revailiiu>: opinion, and I am rather in¬ 
clined to think, that tins was not the case. 

Hie time ot his heth is tlms ascertained from 
the Cnmurn a-c kaniin, :i - I'ction xhe Sccoida-purcTna* 
in whieli we reaci, Tatah Irisliu xii/ursrh/iu sate tiid- 
pyadhireshii cha; '.Sai a namci hlun'islii/as'clia yotidd' 
ridrn hdraca. ‘‘ ^A'he^ tliree tlionsand and one hun¬ 
dred \eais of tlic are elapsed, then 'Saca 

will appear and ieino\e wietiliedness and misery 
from "he woild. ” Hut it is neecssai v t<> observe here, 
that this is the first ten of Ids leiyn, and tliat it lias 
notiiin'^ to do witii the liist of his eia. In the same 
manner, the author o.f that section says, tliat the 
nrst \e::r of s’ditya's ivi^-n aiisweied to 

the .iieJl of the f whieii (iate is eqnaliy nn- 
eomierteti 'eo() mst year of his iTa, Jn the ap- 
I'Ciioix !'i '.'.w /._>ii-]>ui'ii)tcL v.c !md i 1 m' 'Sa'j i va'- 
HAS \ ix'u-an h.M reioai dl'J Yi-ais alter the death 
of (' 11 \ \ and (.'ll ANiiKAC.i PTA, V liiclt places 

it also in the first year of our era. It is remarkahlc 
however, tlnit in the appendix to the /le:>ii-purd)ia, 
and the copy from it in the Ayin-Jcberi, the vears 
are comimted. or reckoned, from the first of 'Sa'li- 
va'hana's reign, answering to the first of Chkist, 
but not from the first of the forniei’s era. 

'Sa'i.iva'ii AN.A died in the year of onr era 7P, and 
he lived eighty-four years. According to tlie Vi- 
CRAMA-ciiAiuTRA, he was in the fifth year of his 
age, when ho manifested himself to the world, and 
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defeated VicaAMA'DiTVA. This places his manifes* 
lation in tlie first of the Christum Era, when Chkist 
was also in his fifti) year and in the latter end of it, for 
he was really born four years before the beginning 
of our era. 

This places, also, the accomplishment of the old 
prophecies, Vichama'diiva’s inquiries after this 
divine child, born of a virgin, exactly in' the first 
year of our era. Foj-. a thousand years before that 
event, the goddess Oa\A had foretold him, that 
he would reign, or rather his posterity, according to 
several learned commentators in the Dekhin, as men¬ 
tioned by iVlajor Mackenzie, till a divine child, born 
of a virgin, should put an end, both to his life and 
kingdom, or to his dynasty, nearly in the same words 
of Jacob* foretelling to Judah, that the sceptre 
should not depart from him, or his Dynasty, until 
Shiloh came, 'Sa'liva'hana or King'SA'LA. 

As to his character, it is declared in the Cumdried- 
(fhatida, as we have seen before, that he would come 
for tire purpose of removing wretchedness, and mi¬ 
sery, from the world. 

In the appendix to the Agni-purana, it is declar¬ 
ed that ill the holy and consecrated city of Pratish'~ 
tdna, firmly seated upon a rock, called Saileya.d'hdrd 
or Mileyam, through the mercy of 'Siva, would appear 
'SA'ltivA'iiANA, great and mighty, the spirit of righ- 
teewsness and justice, whose words would be truth it- 
adf.free from spite and envy, and whose empire would 
extend all over the world (or in other words, that the 
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people would be gatlieied unto him) the conveyor 
of souls to places of eternal bliss. On account of 
this benevolent disposition, he is compared in the 
Vamavali to Dhananjava or Arjjuna, whose 
character is .so well delineated in the inscription on a 
pillar at lluddiiL He did not exult over the ignorant 
and ill favoured : he neither vainly accepted adula¬ 
tion, nor uttered honey word.s, and was the wonder of 
all good men. His wonderful equanimity on all oc¬ 
casions, and with regard to every one, of whatever 
rank in life, and \vhate\ cr might be their natural fa¬ 
culties, aiirl mental disposition.s, are implied by the 
epitliet of \"i-Sa.ma-SjlA bestowed upon him. 

His conception was miraculous, and in the womb 
of a virgin : he was the son of the great artist, and 
the virtue of his mother w'as at first suspected: but 
choirs of angels came down to worship her. His 
birth was tvjually wonderful: choirs of angels with 
the celestial minstrelsy attended on the occasion, 
showers of ilowers fell from on high. The King of 
the country, hearing of these piodigies, was alarmed, 
and sought in vain to flestroy liim. He is made ab¬ 
solute master of the tliree worlds, heaven, earth and 
hell: good and bad spii its acknowledge him for 
their lord and master. He used to play with snakes, 
and tread upon the adrler, without receiving the 
least in jury from them ; he soon surpassed his teachers; 
and, \viien five years of years ot age, he stood before a 
most respectable assembly ot the doctors oi the land, 
and explained several difficult cases, to then atlmira- 
tion, and utmost astonishment; and his words were 
like ambrosia. 

In the copies of the Vanudvah .11 rent through 
E 
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the western parts of India, he is constantly called Sa* 
^ruDRA-PA'LA; because either he, or some of his dis¬ 
ciples, came bv sea; and he is of course the same 
wmi the MUcKhavat&ra, or incarnation of the deity 
amon" foreign tribes, mentioned in several astrono- 
micartracts and he is mentioned, in that character, 
in the section erroneously attributed to the Bhavi- 
shya. There he is declared to be Ru'madeVa'dhi- 
FATi-SACE sVAitA, the lord and master of the empire 
of Rome ; and the author of the sacred ]>eriod cur¬ 
rent through that vast empire; and which, accord¬ 
ing to the appendix to the Agnipurdna, began to 
prevail over that of VtciiA ma'dity a in the year (>76 
of our era. We have seen before, that he was born 
for the purpose of removing misery from the world, 
and to check the power of the demons; and, at tiie 
earnest intreaties of the subaltern deities on earth, 
and all good men, who were groaning under their 
tyranny, Siva comforted them, and assured them, 
that after a cc'-tain time, lie would he incarnated in 
the character ot' V i-Sama-'Si i.a, with the title of Tui- 
VrcRAMA, or with the triple energy. 

The occasion of his being born, is declared also in 
the Vrihdt-cat'ha. The gods, being vexed bv the 
wicked, went to Maha-de'va, and said, “ you and 
Vishnu, have destroyed the Asitrax or Demons, but 
they are born again as Mlech'has. who constantly 
vex us and the Brdhmem. They will not allow 
sacrifices to be performed, but destroy the imple¬ 
ments and holy utensils: they even carry away the 
daughters of the Munis." Maha'-de'va promised 
relief, and caused one of his forms, or emanations, 
called Ma'lyava'na, to be incarnated, saying to 
him, “ go and destroy the wicked: all the world 
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will submit to thy power, as well as good and wicked 
spirits.” Then Maha'de'va appeared to the father, 
informing him, that his wife would conceive, and 
the fruit of her womb be an incarnation of the deity: 
and lie directed that his name should be Vicrama. 
When his mother had conceived, she became resplen¬ 
dent like the morning sun; anti this resplendence 
answers to tiic Nur ot the Musalmans, from which 
IssA proceeded. Immediately all the heavenly 
spirits came down to bow to iier, and worship her. 
When the child was born, the celestial music was 
heard, and a shower of flowers r-jok place The Ingh 
priest, who was c!lddle^s, oiitainei! also a son, as well 
as the piinic minister. 


In the legends relating to ‘Sa'i.iva hana, it is in 
general asserted, tliat his motiier being found with 
c-liild, her character siiffere»i st; much, that her two 
hrothers, through shame, left tlieir native country. 

In the present legend, Sa liva'hava, under the 
name of Vi-Sama-Sii.a with the triple energy, is 
represented as the son of a King, and as residing at 
Pratishi ana, the consecrated city, or Saikyam. We 
are then informed, that young Vi-Sama-Sila made 
a surprising progress in leaming, and soon surpassed 
his teachers. His father then resigned the king¬ 
dom to him, and Sama-Sii.a became king of heaven, 
earth and hell: all spirits, good and bad, obeyed his 
orders; his resplendence was like that of the sun, 
and his fame reached the White Island in the White 
Sea. The scene is then transferred to UJjain, where 
he appears like Vicrama'ditya : then follows a mi¬ 
nute account of his words; but even then, there is 

E2 
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no mention nude of his war.<5 with Sa'liva'hana, 
for a yery obvious reason, though in the iRttCl part 
the story is .somcwliat misrepresented. 

Let us now consider Sama-Sii.a or SaYa va'ha- 
.VA. an incarnation of the great Tacshuca, in the liuni- 
bie cottage of a pot-maker in the skirts of Saikyam, 
or the consecrated city, as related above.* 

Thougli witliout teachers in that humble station, 
he surpassed all the learned in knowledge and wis¬ 
dom ; and I have already mentioned the famous will, 
which puzzled all tlie princes and learned men of the 
country, till a solution of the mystery was given by 
-Sa'liva hana, who was then in the fifth year of his 
agc.f 

There is a curious account of 'Sa'liva'Hana, and 
of liis cnicifixion, in the It/ija Tarcmgbii, or history 
oi' Caswir. Ti'ere we read, that 14.a ycUrs after the 
accession oi' N'k k \ .ma ditva to the throne, there 
appeared King Aiivya, who was before prime mi¬ 
nister of King .F wA-lx-DiiA, and whose name signifies 
the. lord of victory, or ol' victorious liosts. It was 
decreed, that he sliouhl be wretched, and persecuted 
all his life time, and ultimately that lie should die 
upon a cross; that lie would be brought to life again, 
through the assistance of a Phan i-Canya, or damsel of 
the Serpentine tribe; and then would become a great 
and powerf ul monarch. The King, having been circum¬ 
vented by his enemies, threw into a loathsome dun* 


* Page 39. 

r Ai. Res. vol. ix. p. ICS. 
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geon Sandhi-mati, for such was the name of his 
prime minister. But his enemies were not satisfied, 
and they informed tlie King, that SARASVA'ii, t/ivi/ie 
wisdom, or collectively those endued with divine 
knowledge, had declared that he would be a King. 
Jaya-Indra, called Chandra in the Ayin-Acberi, 
ordered him immciliately to be crucified. There he 
remained, till his flesh dropped off, or was torn oti' by 
wild beasts. A certain holy man happeneil to pass 
by, and reading his destiny in the lhahmurida, or in 
his scull, immediately resolved to bring him to life 
again. For this purpose he performed the puja, and 
after the usual ceremonies and invocations, he rung 
the bell, and was surrounded by a fiery meteor, 
which announced the presence of the Yoginis, or 
forms of De vi. Then, arming himself with a sci¬ 
mitar, as usual on such appearances, he went to the 
forest, wliere the prime minister hung upon the 
cross. He was immediately surrounded by Yoginis, 
one of whom, the Pham-ram/d I mentioned before, 
arranged tlie bones together, and Sandhi-mati 
stood upon his legs. The King, hearing of this, 
went to the forest, when all tlie Yoginis disappeared: 
this resurrection of Sandhi-mati took place in Mu- 
vi-puri, or the city of holy conternplators. He then 
ascended tlie throne, and, on account of his transcen¬ 
dent virtues, was called Auyta-Ra'.ia. or the good 
King. 

Tlie author gives us then an account of his excel¬ 
lencies, and of his worth; and informs us that he 
was a servant and favourite of Maha'de'va. The 
ways of the supreme being, says he, are wonderful, and 
truly pass all understanding and belief; yet there 
*re similar instances recorded of old, such as in the 

E 3 
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case of Paricshita, See* The difference between the 
two eras of Vtcrama'ditta and Saliva'hana, is 
made here to be 145 years, according 1o the compu¬ 
tation used all over the Dekhin: for in the northern 
parts of India, they reckon only 135. 

King Akyya is the same with tlic Pra-Aryva- 
■s'jUA of the followers of Gactama in Siam, and 
other countries to the eastward of it. This signifies 
the mighty and venerable Sire, or chief of the Aay- 
YAS ox Christians : and with him 15uj)r)'nA waged 
war, as well as with his disciple Pra-Swan a, thus 
called because he loudly jiicached again«t the doc¬ 
trine of Bunn'uA. The ' \kyva-Ka,.’a is also the 
s.ame with De va-Twasii ta or De'va-T v t, who was 
crucified by order of Eudd'ha. King 'ARVvA was 
sucreded in the throne by Gdi’A'piTv.v the grandson 
of king Yudhishthiha, the immediate oieuecessor 
of Pretapa iJiTVA, who brought ^ on\ m,\ imtya 
from distant regions to C - asm ’- aii i r.-.in King 

of that country. Pue'i a p.v'onA a, am ViiiiAMA'- 
DiTYA are epithets synonymous, or'’er\ niarl v so. 

Many learned Hindus, for several centuries past, 
conceive that the eidest Vicrama uitya was far 
from beingcontemporay witli Sa liva hana ; and of 
course conclude, that he is not the famous Sacadm'I- 
SHi or Saca ki, that is to oay tiie enemy of Sa'li- 
va'hana ; and conseijuentiy they suppose, that 'Sa- 
ca'ri must have been the epithet of some more 
modem Vicramaditya. This notion is counte¬ 
nanced certainly in several of the lists, which I have 
produced; and the author of the Rdja-Tarangini ac- 


* See Rdja Tarangini, and the extract froni it in the Ayiu 
Acbtri, bbtory of the Kings of Cathmir. 
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knowledges, that it was the opinion of many; and 
though he does not countenance it, shews plainly, 
that in his time it was by no means a new idea.* 
The compiler of the J'ansdvali seems willing to adopt 
it, M'hen he says that many learned men reject the 
whole, as altogether fabulous, and unwarrantable. 
Their reason, I am told is, that Saca is the Mle'ch’- 
ha’vata'ra, who did not appear, or rather whose pe¬ 
riod was not known in India, till about 1200 years 
ago. In conformity to this idea, in the section at¬ 
tributed to the hhavishya-Purdna, Saca is declared 
to be the lord and master of Rome, which is to be 
taken in a spiritual sense : and in the Agni-purbita, 
the introduction of his period into India is made to 
correspond with the year 676 of Christ. 

This Mlkh'h&oatara, or incarnation of the deity 
among foreign tribes, is peculiarly noticed in the 
Rfnnaca-Sidmdnta, an astronomical treatise, accord¬ 
ing to the system of the Romacas, or Romans, called 
Romaicoi (puimuu,) by the Greeks. This treatise is 
said to be very voluminous, and is so scarce, that I 
have not been able to procure it ; and I believe it is 
not to be found at Benares. This deficiency I have 
been able to supply from thfe Sdrydrun'a-senwdda, the 
Sidd'hdnta-Rdja, and the Sdrya-Sidd'hdnta. The sun, 
having been appointed by Brahmd, to be the eye wit¬ 
ness of all transactions in this world, and to regulate 
the hours and time, refused to obey, and withdrew 
into the desert, to perform tapasya, in order to be re¬ 
united to the Supreme Being. In consequence of 
this refusal, he was cursed by Puru'hu'ta, or Indra, 
and ViRANCHi, or Brahma'. In the Surya-Siddhdn- 


• Saca'ki Vicnunfidilya iti stbhnunamfis'ritaih, aoyair atrSnya- 
tbi lediivia'amvidi cadarlliitam. 
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ta, it is said, tliat Maya, the chief engineer of the 
Daitya/t, and the son of Twash'ta', made tapasya in 
honour of the sun, in order to obtain astronomical 
knowledge; the sun appeared to him, and said, “ I 
know the rectitude of thy heart, and I am much 
pleased wifli tliy tapasya. I shall tlierefore impart 
unto thee the doetiine of Time, and of the revolu¬ 
tions of the planets. Hut as no body can bear my 
refulgence, and as it is not in my power to stop my 
course, for a single moment (for this reason go back 
to thy own puri, town, or place of abode, and tliere I 
shall impart unto thee knowledge, in the town of 
liomaca, wlicrc I shall become the Mt.E'cH’iiA VATA'- 
RA, through the curse of Hkah.ma). This form of 
mine, here present, will teach thee every thing;” 
then the sun. having direeterl tliis ne\t’ form to teach 
him, disappeared, and Maya bowed himself to the 
ground before this emanation. 

The s/(>ca between the tw o brackets i.s not found 
in general in the copies ot the Surya-siddhdnta ; yet 
without it there seems to be .something wanting: 
but whether an interpolation or not, its jmrport 
is established in the following astronomical treatises. 
In the beginning of the Sidd'hdnta-Rdja, the au- 
tlior says, from history ( Itiiidsa) 1 know, that IIha's- 
caua-Su'rya became a lUmaca, through the curse 
ofPuRUHu'TA and ViRANCHi. He became aTatwtfl 
in Rbrruica-pattam, and in the garb and countenance 
of a Rbtnaca, he comppsed a most complete treatise 
on astronomy. 

In the beginning of the Surydrun'a-samvdda, the 
Sun is introduced, saj ing, “ I gave the RSmaca-Sidd'- 
hanta to Romaca, whilst living among the Yavanas, 
in consequence of Brahma ’s curse. R6 maca taught 
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it Rumaca-nagare in the town of Rome, for he dwelt 
amon<r the Allhiihas in eonseqiiciice of tliat curse;” 
Romaca-pur'i is t he town of Rome in the leesf. “ 'fhen,” 
sa\s Antna. “ how came you to assume the counte¬ 
nance of a Mlech'ha in tlic west, in a land of mn io-li- 
tcoasness." “ Buahu a' cursed me,” answcicd the 
•sun, “ and said he tlioii horn in tlie west, in Rowaca- 
pura, anihol' t^e J]fleeh'ltt).t, who are ignorant oftlie 
I'edds, of the Yd/mt. or et^ the proper mode e/ /w/iu-w- 
?««• sacnllccs, L'anna, religious riles and discipline; 
wlio have rejected xiirvadlnirtrn, all religious (iiitics, 
arc duAita, inclined to evil, ndstica, lieidio,- am) 
who (tlic Romati-s ) arc a y'avana trihe. gc.'tv of 
every sort of uncleanlincss. Thus, in that shape, I 
taught them astronomy.” 

Tliis M i.K'rii'nA'vATA UA, or superior iiunruatiou* 
of the deity among foreign tribes, lie m a-dds a-pati 
the lord of the country or empire of Roam, or Rome, 
(because his doctrine, institutes, and Ueo'sprreail through 
it;) R6maeu-7iagare, said to reside in Rome its metropo¬ 
lis, (because he is revered and worshipped there uith 
unusual inagnificenee;) 'Saces'waha the lord o)'a sa¬ 
cred period, (or as / ihiide it shouUl he understood, after 
whom it is denominated,) is oliviously Jesus Christ; 
at least it appears so to me. From his heing a Saces- 
wara, the Hindus sup|)Ose him also to he a great as¬ 
tronomer. Tn the Surya-Siddhdnta, he is repeatedly 
called Sid-SuRYA NSA, or tlie blessed Su rva'nsa ; 
he is also styleil Uomaca-Avatara, or simply 
Romaca. In conseciuence of this, Sa'liva'ua na 
is considered all over India as a great astronomer, or 
as a prince remarkably fond of astronomy.f 


• Inferior incariiatioiis arc denoniiuatcil Vvanlara. 

' Sicalso Air. riFNTiu’s Voyage, p. “Jli ainl'’"S. 
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Various arc the opinions about 'Sa'liva'hana : in 
general it is believed, tliat he did not die, but was 
translated to heaven, beinga 'SACA; after having 
retired, for many years, into tlic desert, to give him¬ 
self up to heavenly conteinplalion. 


I have mentioned, that the Hindus represented 
‘Sa liva'uana in his fifth year, exactly like our Sa¬ 
viour in the first year of the Christian Era: it was 
not in consequence ol‘ deep chronological investiga¬ 
tions, that they seemingly attempted to correct the 
mistake of Dionysius Exiguits, or the little; but 
because it was so in the Apocryphal Gospel of the 
infancy of Jesus, or rather because it was the general 
opinion in the east, that Jesus manifested himself to 
the world at that age. Sa'liva’hana did not marry, 
nor had he any offspring: for even in India, he is 
looked upon as a mysterious, and supernatural being, 
and called an Utputa, or prodigy. 


I have thus arranged and brought together all the 
information I could procure, concerning Sa'liva'¬ 
hana, under that name, or any of his well known 
titles, andas King of for Sa'liva'hana 

and that holy city are intimately related to each 
other, and cannot be separated. Yet we find Sali- 
va'hana sometimes leaving PratisKtana, and going 
to reside at Ujjain, after the defeat of 'Vicbama'di- 
TYA ; as in the legends relating to him, under the 
names of Vi-Sama-'Sila, and Dhananjaya. It is 
nearly the same Avith Vicrama'ditya, whose his¬ 
tory is equally connected with Ujjihan, or Ujjayini; 
I mean the real one, for there were sevei^ of 
them. 
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Tliere are many otHcr legends, concerning a cer* 
tain holy man, who seems to be meant for 'Sa'liva- 
hana; but as the application is not so obvious, they 
will be inserted in a distinct place by themselves. 


The followers of Budd’iia and Jina, as well as the 
followers of Brahma', claim Sa'i.iva'hana as their 
own; Xht Calpa-sutra-Calica, SaTivahana, 

as his name is generally written, is said to be a form 
of Jina, with the title of Sa'baca-pati, or Ska'ba- 
ca-pati. The followers of Gautama, the Bddhi- 
Swata in Siam, and the Barman Empire, called him 
De'va-Tat, which is a corruption from Dk-va-Tash- 
TA'or De'va-Twashta, the divine artist, or Tac- 
shaca : and that it is so, is asserted fr<a>i the Buddha- 
charitra in my possession, wherein he is called Vis- 
VACAKMA. They say, thas he was a collateral form, 
or the brother of Budd ha, and they are fully per¬ 
suaded, that he is the same whth Chiiist. Their 
being made contemporaries, shews that through this 
whole romance, there is an obvious allusion to the 
wars and feuds between their followers in subsequent 
ages. 


ITiis singular mode of treating historical events, 
is not peculiar to the Hindus ; for the Greeks seldom 
distinguished between the tutelar deities, and their 
disciples, associates or followers, who were called by 
their titles. These tutelar deities were supposed to 
lead their armies in an invisible manner, though they 
sometimes appeared, and victory was always ascribed 
to them. Thus the wars of the Muhamedam with the 
Spaniards, might be ascribed to Muhamed, and St. 
Jago the champion of Spain, who led constantly her 
armies, and destroyed very many J/oors.- hence he 
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is called St. Jago Mata Mokos. Diodoiu's, the 
Sicilian, says the same of Ai.i-.x anD f.it tlic son of 
Juhitik;* an<l, thoug-li dead, lie was supposed to 
be at the licad of the armies, and to legulatc the 
conduct of their eliiefs, and thus e\erv \ ic;ory was 
ascribed to liim. 

In many parts ot tlie Pcinn.^ulii, ('hris!tans arc 
called, and eonsideied. as iollower-.u! iU oD iiA ; and 
tlteir divine Icgislatoi, winim tliev eonlbinid with the 
apostle of India, i> declaied to be a fossn of Ik oj-'iiA, 
both, by the foilowers of IIk mima. and tliose of 
Ji\a: and tlie inl'onnation I iiad received on that 
Subject, IS eonhrmed hv I'. Pai i.iso.i 


Some legendary fairs, obviouhN lebiting to the 
death ot oin Savioui. have found also rlieii wav into 
the ]*cnuaii!ii. 'i'here was a J'( a d-curu 

liraf’incn ■ loi thus the (7/r/wi, wio' vailed, .oid 
CiiiMsj' 111 the Apov iV]>ha! (losp.’ls, and by tiie ..1/'- 
n/V7/( (///.v was considered as a I’l rsla-car Ilrdh/nin. an 
artist, maniifaeliirei. ot e.irpi nlcr,) w iio came to a 
ccri.iin place, and tiKic londiv pioelaimt'd. fliat all 
])ersoiis m distiess shouifi i oine to him; and that he 
wouid take tliem tinde. Ins pioici lion, and l.ven i.ay 
DOWN his life for (item, lie was then sitting-like a 
Muni, or eontemplatoi ; and manv came vo him; 
annmg them was a thief, w Iki had lolihcd the King’s 
palace to a considerable amount. 'J'lie ollieeis of 
justice soon airived in pursuit or him , but the holy 
man woulil not deliver him up, saying, that he was 


• Diod. Sir. p. 660 and ()7S. 

4 Sv'stcinu Braliinaiiicuin; p. lO'l. 
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ready to die in his ])laee; and in tliat of all those 
who claimed his jirotection. The King ordered, that 
the holy man should sutler immediate death, upon a 
'SidaoT Su'/i, wliieh means a stake, eitlier one for em¬ 
paling, or a gihhet, or cross. C'rneilixion being un¬ 
known to the HduIks. tlie\' of course, have no name 
for it: and Sula or Suti, originally a stake, signifies 
also a gibbet, or the cn>ss; e\,aetly like Slauros in 
Greek. It is so eren in the Pernian language; and 
.so it was among the Rc/funtx, according to Senfca ;* 
crucifixion signified liotb emi)aling and extending 
the arms u])nn a cross bar; for these two modes of 
punishment were ei|iially in use among them ; a cir¬ 
cumstance \e!\' lilli; known. 

'fhei! the hoI\ man y as stretched Uj)on the Sii/a, 
amidst the l.ameiitatioiis of the sunomiding multi¬ 
tude, to whom he obser\ed, that he c'.me for that 
purpose, (toatoe.;' wirii his life fiir the sins ot'ollieis). 
TheVi as suddenly changed into .i .S-r/a, oi iiec 
loaded with llowers. -d Jnishpa-rtirxlin tr)ok place, as 
usual on such occasions; that is to s,i\ it rained 
flowers from on high; a celestial ( ii, witlidivine 
choristeis, came down to translate into heaven the 
holy man, who, taking the thief by the liaiid, said, 
“ thou shalt also be with me in ('aih'ixii oi paradise.” 
Thus they went to Cti/l/tui in the presence of an im¬ 
mense crowd, who with ujilifted hands, loud huzzas, 
and tears of joy, testified their .satisfaction, at the 
sudden change. The Musehnans, and the Maui- 
cheans, with many other scctaiies, will not allow 
that Christ was really eiueilied. Some say, that 
it was a mere illusion; otheis allege, that he 


Seneca de Consol, ad Marcium, p. c. CO. 
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disappeaieti, and went to heaven. The Manicheans, 
who spread their crrois at a very early period, not only 
in the northern j>arts of India, but also in the Pen¬ 
insula, always represented Christ crucified upon a 
tree, among its foliage and flowers. Though this 
legend is not applied to Sa'li-va’han, or-S a'la-va- 
HAN, as it is pronounced in the Dekkin ; yet, when 
the good Peislic-car Brahmen was stretched upon the 
Suln or Suli, he was really 'Suli-vdhana, or cross borne: 
and when the Sula was changed into a Sdla or tree, 
he was certairdy 'Sdla-vdhan, or Sali-vahan, he was 
exalted, or borne, upon the tree. Though the pu¬ 
nishment of the cross be unknown to the Hindus, 
yet the followers of Budd’ha have some knowledge 
of it, when they represent Df VA-TAT, crucified by 
order of Buod ha upon an instrument somewhat re¬ 
sembling a cross, according to the account of several 
travelleis to Siam, and other countries. 

We read in Sanscrit lexicons, that Sa'liva'han was 
also called IIa'i.a a plough : it should be JIa'la-va- 
HANA, or in conip»»sition, Ha’li-va'iiana ; he who 
was borne, or crucified upon a plough. The old 
Indian plough had originally the shape of the letter 
V, like the old Laiian Furca, or bifurcated stump of 
a tree, U'c) one branch the plough-share w'ak fixed; 
and the other branch served as a handle. In the sta¬ 
tues of Vishnu, and IJala-ra'ma, the plough in 
their hands is represented nearly in that manner; 
and, from that circumstance, Bai.a-ra'ma is called 
also IIa'la, and IIa'i.!, or he with the plough. 

The legend of the goot! P^tshS-car Brahmen, is 
found in Major Mackenzie’s historical sketches 
of the ancient kings of IVarangola, otherwise I should 
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not have presumed to insert it here. It is inter¬ 
woven with the history of tlie first Kings of that 
country, and of course the compilers by no means 
entertained an idea, that it was anterior to the Chris¬ 
tian Era. 

As I was mentioning tliis traditionary legend to 
some learned Pandits, they informed me, that the 
same, or one at least very much like it, was to be 
found in the Mahd-Bharata, the Sahyddri-c'handa a 
section of the Scanda-pur&tia, and in the Bhagaoata 
also. I produced the books, and they pointed out 
the respective pages immediately. I read the whole, 
and found it illustrated with circuinstJinces of a most 
extraordinary nature. 

In the Bhdgavata, and its commentary, this legend 
is only alluded to. In the Mahd-Bh&rata there is a 
short account of the transaction ; but in the Sahyddri- 
c'handa the legend is drawn to a very great length,* 
and the principal features, and circumstances in these 
legends, which in reality are but one, are the follow¬ 
ing. 

There appeared, in the Dekhin, a most holy Brah¬ 
men, of those called Peishi-edras, Tacshacas, 'Sdbacas, 
or handicraftmen, and whose name was Mand'a- 
vtah. He proclaimed, that he came for the sole 
purpose of relieving the distressed; and that what¬ 
ever men claimed his protection, he would readily 
grant it to them, and even lay down his own life for 
them. Very many of all descriptions came accord- 
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ingly; and among them a thief, who being pursued 
by the officers of justice, i lainierl his protection, 
which he readily granted, and was really crucified in 
liis room. He then ascended into heaven, and took 
the thief along with him. 

This circumstance is otliei wise related in the above 
Purdiias. A numerous banditti had taken shelter 
near the holy man, thinking themselves safe; but 
tlie officers of justice arriving, they were seized, and 
immediately ci ucified. The holy man was supposed 
to be a thief, numbered among them, and crucified 
also. He did not open his mouth, but remained ab¬ 
sorbed in lioly contemplation, inwardly repeating 
sacred names, with his arms extended, and uplifted. 

Whilst on the cross, all the Rishis crowded from 
all parts of the world, in the shape of birds, to see 
him, and comfort him. A certain thief, who was 
also covered with leprosy, and, in consequence of it, 
deprived of the use of his limbs, was accidentally 
dropped at the foot of the cross, wrapped up like a 
child in his swaddling clothes, 'riie man, after re¬ 
maining there some time, Avas perfectlj- cured; and, 
being irradiated, repented, lived to a good old age, 
and obtained eternal bliss. A thick darkness over¬ 
spread the face of the world; and the animated 
creation was in the utmost distress, and consterna¬ 
tion. The holy man, being afterwards taken down 
from the cross, descendedin to hell, and there encoun¬ 
tered, and overcame, death, oi Yama. Then a ge¬ 
neral renovation of the world took place, under 
the inspection of Bkahma. The holy man, from his 
hav'in^ been crucified, was ever since called Solas- 
THA, or the cross-borne, Avhich is synonymous with 
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vSaliva'hana. If wc prefix to this abstract the 
les^cufls concerning the infancy of Sa'iiva'hana, 
and tlie era of his inanifestation, wc shall have the 
principal circnnistanccs of the life of our Saviour, 
either from the true Ciospeis, or from the Apocrypha) 
ones. 

There are two singular eiicumstances in these le¬ 
gends: the first is that it was decreed, that the iron 
should pierce the body of Mand'avvaii as well as 
that of CuisHNA, because both were accursed, though 
guiltless. The second is, that neither ChishiVA nor 
MANO AVvAn died, the lirst in consequenee of his 
wound, nor the second after being crucified; and 
both are represented as contemporaries. 

The Christian sectaries in the first ages, and Mc- 
HAMKo himself with the Aluslnnans to this tlay, 
highly reprobated the idea of Chhist dying upon the 
Cl OSS, and even considered it almost a hlaspheniy. 
(hfisHNA, though guiltless, was involved in the ge¬ 
neral curse denounced against liis whole tribe, by 
which all the Yadus were doomed to be picreed with 
iron, ami to die. Neither CrYshna nor Man'da- 
VYAH could die; but they were to be brought, as 
near as jjossibie, to the point of death, that the words 
of the Muni should not be done away. Besides, 
Yam A, as King ol'death, has a claim upon every in¬ 
dividual, and with regard to some exalted cliaraeters, 
he must be satisfied, and a compromise must take 
place. But another difficulty aiises ; Yama cannot 
condemn a man to die, w itbout some reason; it 
would be unjust in him, who is also King of justice. 
All incarnations of the deity, howe\ er dignified and 
exalted, such as that of CrYsuna, which is considered 
as the lirst in rank, and the most perfect.of all; all 
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manifestations of the deity, I say, on becoming 
flesh, are more or less .subjected to tlie infirmities, 
and even the ueakness of iiiiman nature, being cer¬ 
tainly involved, in some measure, in the gloom of 
mava, or worldly illusion. In this ease, Yama is 
alwass sure to find .some taint of negative guilt, in 
con.se(|ucncc of whieli he can at least bring them to 
death’s dooi ; and it was found tliat Mand'a vyah, in 
his intaney, had destroyed a tceblc and innocent 
insect, by j)iercinghim either with a needle or with a 
blade of grass. This fatal needle was the only thing 
that (1 mu ST ever possessed in this world; yet, how¬ 
ever insignificant in itself, it was r crtainly a worldly 
implement, and it preventerl his admission into hea¬ 
ven, according to Musclmam in India; neither will 
he ever be admitted till after his second manifesta¬ 
tion, at the end of the world. Others say, that l^e 
was admitted into the fourth only, instead of the 
highest heaven, on that account. 

We read in the Mahd-Bhdratd, tiiat there was a 
most holy and \nnuii jirdhmen tailed MANn'AvvAn, 
who was making tapaaifa with his arms uplifted, ab¬ 
sorbed in- holy contemplation. Some loptras, lifters 
or thieoes, placed themselves near liim, with their 
stolen goods, thinking to be safe; hut the King of 
that.place, who was in pursuit of them, ordered them 
to be crucified, and as the holy man gave no answer, 
he was numbered among them, and ei ucified with 
the rest. In the night-time, all tlie R'ishis, hearing 
of his misfortune, flocked from all quarters, in the 
shape of birds, to comfort him. In the mean time 
the thieves died on the cross; but the holy man re¬ 
mained meditating, without uttering a word, with 
his arms uplifted. The King hearing this, immedi¬ 
ately saw that Mand'vvah was a Rishi, and hastened 
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to take him down from tlie cross; and then falling 
at his feet, humbly begged his foigiveness. Inime> 
diately the Rhhi descended into hell, and asked the 
King of deatli, and of justice, how he could allow 
him to be crucified, as he was guiltless. Yama an¬ 
swered, that in his infancy he had pierced an inno¬ 
cent insect with a blade of grass. The Ri'ski said, 
that at that age he could not incur guilt of any kind, 
and of course drove him out of the infernal king¬ 
dom ; and willed, that he should be born of the 
womb of a woman of tlu' 'Sudra tiibc. This was 
effected in the house of A'ichitkax i'hya, who was 
dead; but Dwa i pa ya\a, or \’'ya'sa, raised .seed to 
him, through his wife and a handmaid. Yama was 
born of the latter undci the name of Vidu ka, and 
remained on earth lot) yeans, during which the go¬ 
vernment of the infernal regions was emmnitted to 
Akyam.a', according to tiie Bhdgavata. In the 
Hahiiddn-c hand'a, we have a ino->t jnoli.v account of 
this lnoInenrou^ e\enr, which J ^hall give in ab¬ 
stract. 

‘ Whatever man listens with due attention to this 
legend, his sins shall be remitted. In the forest of 
Damlaca, in the Salii/ddri mountains in the Dekhbi, 
on the banks of the livei Pran'/td, was the hermit¬ 
age of Mand avvau, a most holy Rishi, most bene¬ 
volent, and no accepter of persons. There he re¬ 
mained, between live lires, entirely taken up with 
holy eontemplation, and inwardly repeating sacred 
names. A numerous banditti, with the goods they 
liad stolen, being pursued liy the King at the head 
of a strong party, took shelter near the holy man. 
As soon as the King came, he ordcied them all to be 
crucified immediately; and the holy man was num- 
berctl among them, and from his being crucified, he 
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Ma''-, fior.j tli.ii tiisic, surnaiiicd Siiluxtha, or the cross- 

liiinic 


• There in the inljaeciit vilhifje a most vir- 

fiiDiis ,;p(i iTrhtnl w ife, u ho was married to a thief, 
and ;i (lel)aneliee, wliose whole body was covered 
witli leprosN' ; '■moe of his limbs had dropped, and 
otliers weie dcjirived of motion. He was very fond 
of «-amhlino-, and his faitlifid wile used to carry him, 
wia[»ped np like a child in swachHins!; clothes, to a 
oanilding house, where he spent a «reat part of the 
ni<>ht, when slu eairied him hack in the same man¬ 
ner. It was midiiifrht, and the nit>ht very dark, .she 
passtd near the cros.s, and stiindjlino- against it, .she 
s}iof)k it violentls, and let her lnl^l)and lall at the 
foot of it. The holy man liciii"' |>ut to great pain, 
.said to her, at tiie lising of the sun, thy hiishand 
shall die. Such are the powers of a virtuous and 
faithfid wife, that she forhade the sun to rise. A 
thick d.ukncss covered tin lace of the woild, and 
kistcsl 10,(ton \cats, duriinj,- which the gods and the 
uc.itcd hci'igs neic in the utmo't disticss and eon- 
-tci nation. 

‘ All the gods, ".itli SrvA and Hh \h.ma, went to 
Visn.Ni (he [)U'sc!\cr, who icsidcs on the northern 
shoics of rhe If 'liilL Sai, liial Is to sav. in tlic sacied 
isles m tin- uc‘t. Visn-. i v. .is sers imieh cnihar- 
'asscd, a.s he did jm? wt'ii to itsersc the decrees of 
<'!thcr of two s'ifri; : .siiltvd < Irii.icters. After some 
consideration, hi-sa.d ’o thr gods. “ .■^naso va', the 
wife of Aim. o. si virtuous and fiiithfnl; go to 
her, and pti’.,..l upon her to go and speak to tlie 
wife of thci'iiv l'. u lien they vsill together come to 
some arraugeiiK ill An asova consented, and after 
having discussevi till matter with lier, every thing was 
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settled. In her character of a virtuous and faithful 
wife, she ordered that the liushand sliould live; and 
Gun'avati, the thief’s wife, ordered the sun to rise. 
Still it was necessary to satisly the holy Mand a- 
VYAH, whose words could not he done away. I’liev 
agreed, that iii future all married women, when it is 
dark, or night, should remain as in a state of widow¬ 
hood, taking olf their nuptial dress and ornaments. 
The benevolent Manj/avyah was easily pacified, 
the sun rose as usual, ilarkness was dispelled; the 
holy man, who had remained all the while absorbed 
in contemplation, with his arms uplifted, descended 
from the cross; the leper, at the foot of it, w'as 
cured of his disease, lived to a good old age, and 
obtained eternal bliss; and the two virtuous and 
faithful wives were crowned with honor and glory. 
The air was filled with numberless choirs of ccle.stial 
minstrels, singing heavenly strains, and the whole 
concluded with a shower of flowers from on high. 
In the mean time, the animated beings had all pe¬ 
rished; and Brau.ma' was directed to proceed iinme- 
fliately to a ncu creation, and a general renovation 
of the world took place. 

II. Christiatiity certainly hatl made a great pro¬ 
gress in the Poiinsuta, even at a very early period. 
The venerable pA.vr.-i.NUsof J/e.iw/r/ivVt visited Jiulut, 
about the 3’ear I SO, and there founti Christiam, who 
had a copy of the Gospel of Sr. ^NIattiikw in He- 
brm\ which he canied to Ak.vandria, where ite.Kisted 
in the time of Jkkomi. I’humentii;.s, the Apostle 
of Abyssinia, who had resided a long time in India, 
and spoke ' e language ii-markabiy well, preached 
the Gospel in the southern parts, wliere he had great 
intlucnee, and was highly respected, having been 
for many years prime minister, and regeii’- of one 
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of the Kings, during his minority. There he con¬ 
verted many Hindux, and built many churches, and 
then went to Abyssinia. ' He came to India with his 
brother Adksius, along with their paternal uncle, a 
native of Tyre, uho was a Christian, and a very 
learned man. He travelled into die interior parts of 
India as a philosopher, and having satisfied his cu¬ 
riosity, he re-embarked on his way back with his 
two nephews; but, happening to put into a certain 
harbour, in order to get a supply of water, they 
were, at their landing, suddenly attacked by the na¬ 
tives. Many perished, and the rest were carried 
into captivity. Among the former was the uncle; 
but his two nephews were presented to the King, 
who took particular notice of them, and they were 
afterward raised by him to the first dignities of the 
state. They obtained leave to revisit their native 
country, when Frumentius was ordained a bishop, 
and in that character v ent back to India. At the 
council of Nice, in the year 325 , the Primate of 
India was present, aftd subscribed his name. In the 
year following, Frumentius was consecrated PrU 
mate of India, by AruiiNASius, at Alexandria. He 
resided in the Peninsula, and the Christians there 
had always a bishop, called the Primate of India. 
The Christian religion made also some progress in 
the north of India. MusjEus, bishop of Aduli, on 
the Abyssinian shores, visited the northern parts of 
India in the latter end of the fourth century, in com¬ 
pany with the famous Palladius, a Goth from 
Galatia. When they arrived on the borders of In¬ 
dia, they were both disgusted with the climate. 
Palladius went back, but Mus^us proceeded to 
the lesser Boc'hara; where, it seems, he was more 
successful. Yet there was at Sirhind, or Serinda, a 
seminary for Christians, in the sixth century; for, in 
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the year 636, two Monks, who had long resided 
thei'e, returned to their native country; aftd being 
at Const ant imple, the Emperor Justinian sent for 
them, to inquire into the nature and origin of silk, 
and he prevailed upon them to go back to Sirhind, 
in order to bring from thence the eggs of the real 
silk butterfly. 

Theophilus, the famous Arian bishop,* was a, 
native of Divas, now Diu in Gujr&t; and, as he 
was remarkably black, he was sirnained the lilacka-: 
moor. His Hindu name was probably Deo-pa'i, 
perfectly synonymous with Thiophilus in Greek. 
He flourished in the times of the great Constan¬ 
tine, and of his sons; and he had been sent to. 
Constantinople with others as hostages. I’rom this 
circumstance it appears, that the inhabitants of 
Gujrdt, who have been always famous as piratc.s, 
had ill used the Roman traders. There was a great 
trade carrhal on at that time to India, by the i?o- 
mans; and there was an annual fair held at Batni, 
for the vent of Indian and Chinese commodities, an^ 
there was a great concourse of merchants, many of 
whom were settled there. It was situated at some 
distance from the eastern bauk of the Euphrates, and 
nearly in the same latitude with Antioch. He was 
very young when he was sent to Constantinople, 
where he studied, became a Christian, and embraced 
a monastic life. He was afterwards ordained a 
bishop, and sent to Arabia by Constantius, in 
order to promote the interests of the Christian reli¬ 
gion. He met with great opposition from the Jews, 
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who were very numerous in that country; but suc- 
ceerlcd at last, and built three churches, tor tlie be* 
nctit chi( fly of tlic Rowan traders. One was at Taphar 
or Tapharon, now Dafai-, and the n''’troj)olis of that 
country ; the second was at Aden, near tlic straits of 
Jiabelmnudd, and the tliird near tlie entrance of tlie 
Persian Calf. Iwoin thence lie went liy sra to Din, 
his native country, visited several ])arls of India, 
comforting the Cliri.itians, introducing Mholcsomc 
regulations, ami spreading the eriors of .Auies. He 
thence returned to Anliocli, aeeoiding to Suidas, 
where he lived a long time, high'y resineted. He 
accompanied afterwards CoNSTAVTies Oaieus into 
Cennanif, as tar as Petavium, now Pettazr in Sliria, 
in the year .'J54. 

Marutiia, a Hindu, and a bishoji oi' Sup/iara, now 
Sujferdam, assisted at the Si,nod of Sidis, in Pamphy- 
lia, in the year He was aflerwaid tianslatcd to 

the bishopriek of ]\Tcyafcrkin, f)ii tlie holders of 
Mesopotamia, when Yi zor tino ]., King of Per.sia, 
charmed Avith his piet}, was verv near becoming a 
Cht'istian ; and Chrysostom speaks highly in favour*' 
of our bishop. According to the Xotitia of Nili;.s 
Doxopatrius, the Greidi Patriarch of Antioc/i, or¬ 
dained a certain ItAMOOVRis .Metropolitan of India ; 
and, from his name, there is every reason to believe 
that he was also a native of Jndia, wheie the ajipella- 
tion of Ra'ma-gir is by no means uncommon. 
CosMAs Indico-pleustf.s, who visited Jndia about 
the year 522, says, that there weie churches and 
priests, with the whole liturgy, in ('(ylon: also on 


• Fliotii Bibliotli. p. 38 , &c. 
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the Malabar Coast, and in the iiortli west of India. 
In these countries, says he, there arc a vast number 
of cliurches. 

The Mission of St. 'fiinMAS to India, ivith tlie 
surprising’ progress of liie (7;/vV/V/rt religion, are facts, 
in my humble opinion, sutlieiently autlienticated. 
Jr.KOMJ’, wliodied in the vcar4'i<), speaks of the Mis¬ 
sion of St. Thomas to India, as a fact universally ac¬ 
knowledged in his time: imt I must refer t'le sceptic 
reader to the works of pAnKiciis, and .\ssi manm, 
unfortunately not to be procured in this country. 
Hut the learned history of tlie Jni^loSaj-oiis by Mr. 
TiMiNi R will abundantly make up for this ilefieieuey, 
in his dissfitatiou on tlie embassy of the bisiuij) of 
aiiiirburn, sent by the great Ai.mtn, to the tomb of 
St. Tho.m.as in India. That the holy Apostle suf¬ 
fered martyiilom in India, is siillieientlv jiroved : but, 
at the same time, it is ceitam also, that iiis Ixxly was 
afteiwards eailied back, and deposited at FaU-sso, as 
attested by Uofinus, who went to Si/nn in the year 
;571, and remained theie twenty-live yeais. The 
place, however, where he was first entombed, became 
a famous place of pilgrimage, where probalily, they 
kept some particles oi his body, eillur tiue or ftilse: 
but the chief lelic w'as his hlootl; which had impreg¬ 
nated the spot, where he sufl'ercd martyrdom. 1 his 
earth was carried, in small <piantities. all over the 
J^enimula ; and, being drunk with w ater, jiroved most 
cliicacious, in all sorts I’f diseasCN, and complaints. 
His tomb at Edcssa wd-^ probably destioy cd, during 
the wars of the Kmperois of the west w itli the Per¬ 
sians; or uftcrwauls by the Musclnums. 


Jn the sixth century, (Jri.oory of Tours, the fa 
ther of French history, became acquainted with a 
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respectable man, called Thfodorus, who had visited 
the tomb of St. Thomas in India. In the ninth cen¬ 
tury, SiGHLLM bishop of Shireburn was sent there 
also byAi.FKTD, in consequence of avow. Now, 
these two clergymen were too orthodox to worship 
the tombs and relics of an licretic, a Nestorian of the 
name of Thomas, as has been supposed by many; and 
they were l(jo near the time, in whicli he lived, to have 
been imposed upon. The two Musehnans, who 
visited that place soon after Sighei.m, mention the 
cliurch of Thomas, on the Coast of Coromandel, as 
w’ell as Mahco Polo about the year I29S, long be¬ 
fore the Portugueze had found their way to India, 
M. Polo says, that Christians and Muselmans were 
very numerous in the Peninsula. 

The place where he suffered martyrdom, that is to 
say, the country about Madt'as, was seldom visited 
by mercliants, as there was no trade, llis body, 
or tomb at least, was in a small city of that coun- 
tiy, and the native Muselmans, and Christians, held 
it in great veneration. Pilgr ims, from distant coun¬ 
tries, came to visit this holy place; and the earth 
impregnated with his hlood, was given in .some beve¬ 
rage, to sick and infirm people; and miracles were 
of'ten performed there. In speaking of Adeyi in 
Arabia, he informs us, that “ St. Thomas was said 
to have preached there, before he went to Maabar in 
India, where he suffered for Christ, and there reposes 
to this day his most holy body. In that country 
(Maabar) the Chrisfians are good soldiers, and re¬ 
markable for their honesty.” 

The inhabitants say, that the holy Apostle was a 
great prophet, and they call him Avarua, which in 
their language signifies a holy and pious man. As 
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Mahco Polo has given us the mean^g of the word 
Avariia, it is very easy to reasceiid to its pure and 
original form, which is Av-/hyya m Sanscrit; and, 
as'lie says, that tlie Christians there were highly 
respected, being good soldiers, and above all, good 
and holy men, reinarkable for their integrity, they 
were certainly Jr-or 'Aryyas, as well as their 
holy Apostle. Tlie word Avariia is derived from the 
Sanscrit compound Av-Aryya, from two words per¬ 
fectly synonymous, Ava, and Aryya. The first is 
rendered in lexicons, by 'Sudd'ha, or Paxitra, eipially 
implying holiness, and purity. It is often used in 
composition, where it enhances the sense. One of 
the titles of Dudd’ua is Ava-L6cita, or Ava-L6ca- 
na't'h, the holy sovereign of the world : Ava-r6ha 
or A-k6ha, well seated. This word is very often 
pronounced Aba, and more particularly so, in the 
S. V\h parrs oi' India: and the same W. Polo men¬ 
tions in the country of Lac, a race of most pious men 
called Ahraiani and Abraiam in the M. S. S. But the 
editors thought i>roper to write that word, Abraja- 
mim; because they conceived that they were Brah¬ 
mens. But it is much more probable, that it is the 
same word with Avariiam, or Avariia, which he 
mentioned before. Ab-Aryya in the objective ca.se, 
in the singular number, makes Ab-Aryyam, and Ab- 
'Aryydn in the plural, in the first case, 'lliese Abraia- 
ni, says he, have in abhorrence lying, theft, ami 
cheating. They marry but one wife, and abstain 
from intoxicating liquors, and flesh. They eat mo¬ 
derately, and their fasts are long, and most severe: 
otherwise,' says he, they are idolaters. . He then 
mentions other idolaters in that country; but from 
the context, entirely different from the Ab-Aryyas: 
who it seems, were only degenerated Christians, who 
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had in great measure relapsed into the errors of their 
ancestors, and of their contemporaries. 

From tlie situation, .assigned to the country of Lai, 
by M. Poi.o, these good pcoj)le, with the most au¬ 
stere manners, called seem to he the same 

with the l)oly and rigid [leuiteiits, and anchorets 
mentioned in tlic tliird century by Ptolemy in the 
country ofa derivative form fromun¬ 
der the name of Tubassi Ma^i, from tlie Sanscrit Ta- 
pasv'i, pronounced Tabusa in riie Tamuli lyutled; and 
wliich signifies conteniplators, and by implication 
men performing austere penances, like the anchorets 
in the wilds of Thebes, and Tabcmia in Egypt ; which 
denominations are probably derived from Tapa, aus¬ 
terities, and Tapb-van, the wilderness of austerities. 
The Aryyas are mentioned in the Bralnnan'da-pura- 
na* as a pow'erful tribe of foieigners ( Mlcch'ha) liv¬ 
ing among the iiKiuntains of the Dekhin. 

Ptolemy says, that Ariaca belonged to the Sa- 
dinoi, a strange name eeitainly for a tribe. I suspect 
however, that it is deiived from the Sanscrit Sdd'- 
hana, and that the 'Aryi^aswcxc Xhm denominated by 
the native Hindus, in the same manner, that ilic Por- 
tugueze were styled is Bengal, T hachurs, rulers or 
lords, and the English all over India are called Sdheb- 
tocas, or Sahbh-lbgties, and the most apposite Sanscrit 
expression for the above epithets is Sddhana: the En¬ 
glish are often styled by learned Pandits, Sadhana- 
F.ngriz: and the famous Biioja is often called Sdd~ 
hana Bhoja. M. Polo mentions also Abraians on the 
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Pearl-Fishery Coast; these were consulted by the 
fishermen; but, he says that they were bad men,, 
and great sorcerers; and their descendants, to this 
day, are not much better, According to the acts of 
St. Thomas, and other notices, tlie holy Apostle em¬ 
barked at Aden in Arabia, in his way to India, where 
he landed at a place called Halabor, and afterwards 
Salo-patan, synonymous with 'Sdh-pur, or 'Sdla-bu"- 
ram, Hdla-biiram; and now Cranganor. He wai 
well received by Masdeos, called also Segamus; 
King of that country, whose son Zuzan he convert¬ 
ed, and afterwards ordained him a Deacon. Thfc 
Apostle, long after, -sufrcred inai tyrdoin, at a place 
called Calamina, known aftei wards by the name of 
Maliar-pur, ^or the city of Pea-cvcks, from the Sdns- 
crit Meyur-pura; and the same which is called 
Maliar-pha hy Ptolemy. Its present name is St. 
Thome, called by the Arabs, during the noddle ages, 
Betnma, t)r Bcit-Thoma, the house or church of 
Thomas. 

Masdeus, the name of the King, who kindly re¬ 
ceived St. Thomas, Zuzan that of his .son, and 
Segai^us his own surname, arc*all Hindi denomina¬ 
tions. Musdeus is for Basdio, the usual pronunci¬ 
ation of Va su-de’va in the spoken dialects. Sega- 
Mus is for SuGAMA, synonymous with Sugat, and 
,shews that he was-a follower of Budd’ha : and Sav- 
GAHA, even now, is not an uncommon name in 
India, particularly in the Peninsula. Zuzan is for 
Sajana, or Sezan, as written by Fatlier Gioroi*. 
It is the name of the father of Budd’ha, called also 
Ajana, by the Purdnics; and the disciple and suc¬ 
cessor of Manes, who pretended to lie an incarnatioit 
ef Budd’ha, was called Sisinjus. 
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The place of liis marryrtlom is called Calamtna bj- 
Hippolytus, accoi'ding' to Mr. Tuunf.ii. Calamiua 
is iTamuU dcnoniiiiation, and literally sigiiilies car/A, 
and statics, alludiiij^ to the nature of the soil. It i.s 
synonyijioiis with Mana-para, which sinnifics the 
same thiii^, accordinjj to F. Hautoi.e.mj.o, a mis¬ 
sionary acquainted with both the Sanscri! and Tamuli 
languages : but I by no means conceive them to 
be the same plac e, ('ala or Cahi in Tavudi signifies 
a stone, or Callou in French, and d/ch/c7 eai th. Thus, 
point Calt/mcre, the true name of which is Ci'da-mcdu, 
signifies the stony hill. There were two bishops of 
the name of Hippolytus, one ofwliom resided in 
Jlrahia, and they were contemporaries. I'hc latter 
probably wrote the treatise eonceining the pere¬ 
grinations of the i\postles, and died, W. 1). 
Donoiiii.us, another bishop, born in the star 0 . 04 , 
wrote also on the same subject ; and some fragments 
of his work are to be found at the end ot' the Chroui- 
cou Paschak. There lie asscits, that Sr. 'J'iiomas died 
at Calamita (Cdla-mcdu,) which is syuoiiMnons with 
Calaniina, or nearly .so. 

Some Man'ichcans, at a very early period, event 
to the Malabar Coast : for, according to La Choze, 
in his history of Christianism in India, the Christians 
of that country said, tliat, befoic they had sub¬ 
mitted to the jurisdiction of the C^lhoUcos, or Ne^to- 
rian Patriarch, and of course, before the arrival of 
Mar-Tiiome', there came into their country a cer¬ 
tain Man nacavassar, who preached a newMlocUine, 
.seduced the people by his prestiges, and introduced 
his errors. La Croze did not understand the mean- 
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mg of the word Mannacavassar; but suspected 
tliat he was a Manichean. He was called, by the 
people of the Dckhin, Man i-Cavissar,- which signi¬ 
fies the bard, the prophet Mani. Cavissar is de¬ 
rived from the Sanscrit Cavi, poetry, songs, and 
Jswara, lord, chief: Cavisar, for Cavyes'wara, 
signifies the lortl of the song, or the chief bard, and 
is used in that sense in the Peninsula, according to 
Alajor M A c K 1 N z IK. 

The two Miiselnian tra\ ellcrb in the ninth centu¬ 
ry, and the Nubian (jcographer, probably on their 
authority, dec'lare, tliat tbere were many Christians, 
Manichcans, Jru's, and Alnsrhnans in Cry/on: and 
that the King encouraged tlu'ir public meetings, and 
that the learned Hindus of tliat comitry used to fre¬ 
quent them; and that the King kept secretaries to 
7i rite dozen their resperth c histories, and the exposition 
of their doctrines and lares. "J'bese two travelieis were 
ill Ceylon, at ibat time; and these meetings, as well 
as ttic places at which they weie lirld, are called 
Charchita by the Purdnics, and appointed for the pur¬ 
pose of making Charchii, search or investigation, into 
new dogmas, and opinions, which began to distuib 
the peace of the counliy. 

Tiie Muhamedans 'm India acknowledge the caily 
establishment of the Christians in that country. Fe- 
RisHTA, in his general history of Hindostan, says; 
“ Formerly, befoie the lise of the religion of Islam, 
a company oi' Jeus and Christians came by sea into 
the country (Malabar) and settled as merchants or 
Pished'-as. They continued to live there until the 
rise ot the Musehnan religion.”* 
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III, The decline of the C/zm/iaw religion \n Ittdia, 
must be attributed, in a great measure, to the pro¬ 
gress, equally rapid and astonishing, of Ixlamism, in 
Si/ria, Persia, Egypt and Arabia. The Christians in 
these countries, lieing in a state of distraction, no 
Jonger sent pastors to India ; as we are informed in 
a letter written in the seventh century, and still 
extant, according to Mr. Turner. There we see 
the Neslorinn Patriarch Jy.sviW.vs Alhabenc, re¬ 
proaching the Metropolitan of Persia, with having 
shut the doors of the episcopal imposition of hands, 
before many people of India: that the sacerdotal 
.succession had been interrupted, from the maritime 
border.s of Per.da, clown to Colon, or Coilan, a space 
of above 12()(> Farsangs. This agrees M ith vvhat is 
related by Mnselman writers, who say, that in the 
reign of the Cali mi Abdui.^ialec, in the latter end 
of the seventh century, the Christians of India .sent 
to Simon, the Syrian and Jacobite Patriarch of Alex¬ 
andria, requesting that he would send them a bishop.* 

The bulk of the Christians of St. Thonie, according 
to Mr. Will OF, like the Aryyas, consisted of con¬ 
verts from the higher classes ; and they were nearly 
upon the same footing with the Brahmens, and A'airs 
or noliles. d'hey were originally much lespected by 
the Hindus, and native princes; and they considered 
themselves equal in rank with the Brahmens and 
Nah's, and claimed the same exemptions and privi¬ 
leges, which were granted to them. Many amongst 
them, preserve till ilow the manners, and mode of 
life of the Brahmens, as to personal cleanliness, and 
abstaining from animal food: and the Roman missiona- 
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lies, in general, adopt the same regimen^ in order to 
gain credit among them. 

These Christians were then rery properly deno¬ 
minated Aryyas and Tacshacas, or PciahcAra Brdh- 
Tnens. These and their Kings probably introduced 
the Christian Era into their country: but, in the 
same manner, that their sanctity, and their power in 
India are foretohl in the Purdn'as, their fall is equally 
mentioned. When, says the compiler of the Vdyu- 
Purdn'a, their time is come, the Aryyas will pass 
away, like the rest. 

These good 'Aryyas are called 'Sabbas, 'S&taxm and 
Sdlyas in the Cumdricd-c'harida. These three forms 
arc regular, but the last, according to Mr. Join- 
viLLE, prevails in the Dekkin, and Ceyloii; where 
they are called 'Sdtf, 'Sdlyas, and Ch ally as, because, I 
suppose, they were the followers of'S a la. They are 
called also in tliat country, 'Saca-Rujh^dnsas, and 
Sdla-vdnsas in the western parts of India. They are 
now followers of Budd ha ; and in the Peninsula the 
Christians are included in the general denomination 
of Bavddhists, and their divine legislator is constidered 
as a form of Budd’ha. 

The clilcf of the ot' Aryyas, is called 'Afyya- 

'sira by the followers of Budd’ha, a Smscrit com¬ 
pound implying as mneh. He was overthrown by 
Bodd’ma, and yet he ,is ^called Pra- Aryya-'siru, ov 
Pra~'Aria-scrla, the venerable Sire, or chief of the 
'Aryyas. 

The Mamcheans, and the Muselmans, on, the^^au- 
thority of the Apocryphal Gospel of the childKbod 
of Christ, .and that of St. Barnabas, of which* 

G 
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they have copies in Arabic, Persian, and even in the 
western lansjiiages of Africa, represent Christ, as 
the most comj)letc 7'acshaca, that ever existed. He 
was not onlv an excellent carpenter and statuary; 
hut he was «Iecply skilled in the combination of all 
sorts of coloiiin. For this reason, the ingenious H. 
SvKF, who Ikin given ns a translation of the Gospel of 
Chius'i’s childhood, from the Arabic, and some frag¬ 
ments of the original in Greek, says, that dyers in 
Persia, consider Cmusr as their patron. It .seems 
indeed, that the greatest part of the Ch'istiajis, in 
Arabia and Persia, were liandicraftmen; and that 
they were accoidingly called Pcishe-edras, both be¬ 
cause they were really so, and because they were, 
the followers ol’ the great Tacshaca or Pcishe-c&ra. 
According to D'IIfubki.ot, the disciples of Christ 
M ere calletl in Persian aiul Arabic, Kassarins or Kas- 
.sdrans, and Havuryuns, that is to say, fullers and 
bleachers : and the priests of the Christia?is of St. 
Thomas arc called Kassauars to this day, perhaps 
for K assdrans. 

Mr. JuiNvii.tF, in his aicount of Cey/uw,* men¬ 
tions the anival of numerous families of these Peishe- 
edras, Peish-edrs, into that island ; and declares, that 
tlicy were all artificers, and liandicraftmen, as im¬ 
plied by their name, which is truly of Persian origin ; 
though used all over India, in the northern parts of 
which, it is generally pronounced Peishe-lidz. Ac¬ 
cording to T. Hyde, the Pdrsis in India, are all arti¬ 
ficers, and those in Kirman deal chiefly in \voollens. 

There were formcily Brdhmens in India, says the 
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same gentleman, who Averc handicraftmen, such as 
weavers, weaving stuffs variegated with gold and 
silver, and of divers colours. Tlu'se were called, from 
that circumstance, Peish-dm-Brahvicm. But they 
could not be followers of Brahma'; for the cnipio\- 
ments of weavers, and dyers, arc absolutely incom¬ 
patible with the saceidotal class: in extreme distress 
a Brahmen may sell stuffs, but even then, under very 
peculiar restrictions. They might however have 
called themselves lirahmens, at least their priests, 
without any impropiiety ; fur every juicst is really a 
Biyhmcn in his own religion. A few individuals 
might have become wca\ CIS : hut then, they would 
lo.se their cast, and it is impossible that a numerous 
body of Brahmens should follow that profession. It 
is then much more |)robahle, that they weie not, 
strictly speaking. Brahmens of Hindu extraction ; 
but the followers of a new icligion, introduced by 
foreigners, the disciples of a Peish-ciira, and them¬ 
selves Peish-earas, or at least many of them. 

I'hcir first arrival in Ce\flon, happened nearly 
about 184.5, after the famous wai between H.a .aia 
and Ra'van.a, called the llin-ana-Yadd'ha. Ka'm.a 
lived thirteen generations before the C'ali-yuga, an¬ 
swering to about 400 years ; and the Cali-i/tt^a be¬ 
gan 1370 years before (hiitisT. The completion of 
the 184.5 years will then fall about 77 years after 
Christ. Vuava, according to Captain Mahonv, 
was the first King of (,'ey/on, after this j^eriod of 
1845; during which, the island was desoUite, and 
overrun by Demons. Then, says the .same gentleman, 
the natives insist, that this King Vuaya 

was crowned 77 years after the birth of our Saviour. 
This King Vuava was not a. Bauddhist ; for the 
ninth King after him was the first who embraced 
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that relif^hn ; and his name was Devexi-pati. All 
the missionaries to China, were really Tacshacas, or 
JPeisk-cara-Brahmens, in the strictest sense of the 
word, as well as the pious Moraxians: and Paul the 
Apostle was a 7acsliaca, and a Peish-edra-Brahmen: 
and, by the account of Mr. Wrmje in his narrative 
of the Chrdtians of St, Thonie, tijcy were fo^nerI^r 
Peish~caras : tbi', says he, tJiey were in fact the only, 
or at least, the principal merchants in the country* 
till the arrival of the Arahs. 

The ingenious Mr. JoiNviLLF,, on the authority of 
several treatjscs in tlie Magad'hi language, the names 
of which he mentions, says, that there wore even 
Kings among these Peish-cdra-Bi'dhnum, in Uie Pen~ 
insula, to the number thirty-five:* from the eontext, 
it appears, that some were in a collateral, and otliers* 
in a successive line. The names of their kingdoms, 
or rather their Metropolitan Cities, were Salo-patan ; 
Mahd-patan (now Pat an, the jBrnVr/wflof Ptoiemy in 
the Dckhin, on tJie banks of the Goddvcj'i, to the 
^uthward of Doxvletahad); Cum (now Cauri, or 
Coyr); Gadaharc (Gaiida); Macanda, (now Muhh- 
ttuTidn-pilli); and Cds'i. This is confirmed in the 
Bhagavat, f uyti, and Bralnndtidd-purdrias, in which 
It is declared ■)■ that Aryya, or 'Saca, and Sdkeva waa 
the name ot a dynasty of Kings in India •, and w’ho 
Were to be immediate!)' followed by the invasion of 
numerous swai ms of other foreign tribes ; and of the 
^nasty of these Sacas, there were five and twenty 
Kings, according to the Puran'as in the chapters On 
tuturity, 

Soh-pdtan was a sea-port town, according to Cos- 
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iTAS Indopleustes, about the middle of the sixth 
century, on the Pepper or Malabar Coast. There 
were, says he, five sea-ports famous for trade, Parti, 
Mangarouth, Salou-patna, Nalo-patana, and Poudu-pa~ 
tana; and all these names are truly Indian. There 
are several places in the Peninsula, called Parti-guddy, 
or fort of Parti. Mangarouth seems to be Manga- 
lore, and Nalo-patana, Nali-suram; Sahu-patana is 
called Sooho-paionmv by the people of Ceylon, and 
had Kings of its own of the Peishe-edre-Brahmen 
tribe, or Christians. 

'Sdlo-patan, otherwise Sdlo-buram, and 'Sdlo-pur, is 
the same with Ildla-bor where St. Thomas landed, 
and its present name is Cranganore. There he con¬ 
verted 'Sajana son of the King of that country. 

We read in the history of the Christians of St. 
Thomas, that they had Christian Kings of therown; 
the first of whom, was called Baliakte', from the 
Sanscrit Bali-arhat. After several successions, one 
of these Christian Kings dying without male issue, 
adopted the King of Diamper for his son, according 
to the custom of the country, though he was a hea¬ 
then, and appointed him his successor. 

That a society of Peishe-caras, 'weavers, and handi- 
crajtmen, however numerous, should have Kings of 
their own, is inadmissible; unless they were upon 
such a footing, as the Christians were formerly iii the 
Peninsula. St. Thomas converted the son of the 
King of some country on the coast of Malabar ; and 
the Purarias declare, that there was a dynasty of 
'4ryya Kings. 

The pame of Avuryya is pot totally unknown in 
G 3 
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the Pminmla: they have still in great veneration, ft 
certain Sibyl of divine origin, most pious, and good, 
called 'Avva'r; and who lived in the ninth century. 
A translation of some of her moral sentences, is in¬ 
serted in the seventh vol. of the Asiatic Researches. 
It seems she was conversant witli the C/iristians of 
that country ; for among her proverbs, there are some, 
that are far from being in the usual style of the 
Hindus. 

The ilcscendants, or followers, of Sa'lava'hana 
are mentioned in the commentary upon the Calpa- 
(Iruma. In religious mattei.s, and particularly in the 
east, they generally call the followers of any reformer, 
or legislator, his descendants. In the above com¬ 
mentary Sa LAV AH ANA is declared to be -dJabut, 
meaning, cither a follower, or a form of Jin.a. He is 
called there also, a Sr/ivaca, or iSdi'acu; that is to 
say a Pdsh-cura. In the western parts of India, as 
in Gnrjar dt, they call all tradesmen, banyans, &c. 'Sd- 
racas, or Sdliacns. The famous Calica'ciia rva is 
sup|)osed to have visited Sa'lava hana, at Prutish- 
tdna in the Dikluii; and, according to the above corn- 
inentarv, he was born £193 years after the ascension of 
JiNA, or 43 years B. C. He travelled all over the 
Paiimula, teaching, and explaining the doctrine of 
.Tina; and particularly among the He is 

supposed to have taught Sa'j.ava'hana some pecu¬ 
liar rites, to be observed at the lull, and new moon ; 
which, he promised, he would enjoin his descendants, 
or followers to observe. The posterity of a Sdbaca, 
or Pdsli-cdra, particularly in India, were necessarily 
Pdsh-edras, and Sdbacas. A patronymic denomina¬ 
tion was also given to them; for they are called Sal- 
'was, Sdlams, and Sdlbas \R the Ctmurica-c'han'da, an¬ 
swering to the Arabic expression, of Ashab-al-Sdlib, 
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more probably from the followers of another 'Sa'la- 
VA'HASA, a Mankhean,.ox Man^s himself, as I ob¬ 
served before. 

As these Rajaputs call themselves Vais'yus, syno¬ 
nymous with 'Sravaca or tradesman, it seems, that 
they originally followed that profession. Probably 
some wifi say, that if the Saca-Raja-Cumaras, had 
been once Christians, they must of course have lost 
tlieir cast. This might be the case now ; but, I do 
not believe it was so formerly; and then, the Pm- 
rin'as afford us immerliate remedy, for in the chap-; 
ters on ftiturity, it is declared, that the Kings of 
IUggad'ha would raise men of the lowest classes to 
the rank of Brahmens, and other su])erior casts ; ex¬ 
actly like Jkroijoam, and other Kings of Israel. 
This prophecy was to take place, after tlie fall of the 
Arulnra dynasty in the seventlieentury.* 

Besides, a whole district, a whole tribe, might em¬ 
brace another religion, without losing cast; tlie full 
exercise of its privileges being always confined to 
themselves. For we must not think, that persons 
of the same cast, will communicate one with another 
all over India, and eat together, or of food dressed by 
another. The communication is confined to a few 
families in their neighbourhood, whom they know 
to be strict observers of the rules relative to their 
cast. The rest of the tribe are in a great measure 
outcasts to them. This almost incredible adherence 
to the punctilio of casts, was in a great measure ow¬ 
ing probably to the rapid increase of the religion of 
Bono’nA, then afterwards of that of Christ, and 


* .Sec Bniunio'da and Viyu-puiin'as. SectioD on Futurity. 
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Mohamed, and of the heresy of Manes, in the N, 
W. parts of hidia, and also on the coast of Malabar^ 
and Ceylon. Among the Christians in the Peninsula^ 
be tluy Protestants, Homan Catholics, or Nestorians^ 
there are Rr&hmens, who are nearly upon tlic same 
footing with the other Brahmens: and, when ac¬ 
quainted with them, sucli civilities, as are usual 
among well bred people, are never omitted. The 
Christian Brahmens most rigorously abstain from 
beef, and animal food, though they say they can eat 
of it. The greatest part of the Brahmens in Persia, 
Turan, and near Baku, eat beef, but ne\ er of the flesh 
of the cow, like many of the Egyptians of old. Tlier* 
are several of these Bra/o/ic/js settled at Benares; and 
they are acknowledged as such, though not much 
respected, being nick-named Veda brash tas, or break¬ 
ers of the Vedas; ie>x a. Brahmen may be a heretic 
without losing his cast, wliich is not so much con¬ 
nected with his creed as might be suj)posed. In 
short, the Hindus acknowledge thcmscKas, and it 
appears from their sacred books, that they ate beef 
formerly; but they took care to inform me, at the 
same time, that they never ate of the flesh of the cow. 
It is declared, that there are no Cshcttris now, or in 
other words, that tlic second class no longer exists. 
Vet those, wlio have been niiscd to tliat rank Irora 
the lowest classes, are treated as such by every 
Brahmen. 

We read in the institutes of Menu, that all th© 
C^hasyas, or those who inhabit the snowy mountains, 
have lost their cast. ^ et they must have recovered 
it; for there are numerous families of Brdhnicns^ zr 
those countries, particularly in Almorah or Conianh, 
and much respected at Benares, who hy no means 
considet the bulk of the inhahitants, who are C hasyas,. 
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as outcasts. They assured me on the contrary, that 
they considered them as belonjring to the second 
class, and th ;r tlicy arc treated as such by every 
Brahmin, in rirspite of Menu and of the Purdn-icas. 

Let us suppose some extensive district in India 
solely inhabit'd !.y Europeans, and that these were 
entirely n illingto conform, in every thing, to the re¬ 
ligion of Brahma, and the manners of the Hindus. 
Their resolution would be highly approved of by 
every Brahmen ; and they would soon find many to 
officiate, and pray for them, on their being of course 
paid for their trouble. I.ct us add to this, numerous 
grants of land, villages, honours, privileges, and an 
entire submission to their will, they would soon treat 
them as CshetfrLs, as they do the present Rdjptits, 
It is true, they could neither intermariy, nor eat 
with the other Hindus, but the four great classes ne¬ 
ver intermarry, nor eat, but with particular families 
of the same tribe in their own class. After a few 
generations, tlicy would say of these Europeans, what 
they say of the present Rdjputs and Mdhrdttas, that 
they were not originally Cshettris nor Brdhmens, 
and arc a spurious race. This would not do, it is 
true, for a single individual, who would find himself 
insulated, and lost entirely, unless he assumed the 
character of an anchoret or penitent. I had long 
conversations with learned Pandits, on the subject, 
and this was their opinion, and that even they might 
have Brahmens of tnei;* own, by studying their sa¬ 
cred books, and obtaining the necessary knowledge, 
which would not be attended with much difficulty. 
With regard to their ancestors having ate beef, this 
could be no objection, as there is not s. Hindu, M'hose 
ancestors, at some remote period, it is true, did 
not cat beef, and every sort of animal food, except 
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perhaps a few unclean sorts. Whatever man, say 
the learned, performs the duties (Carma) of a Cshet- 
tri, him you must consider as a Cxhcttri. But what 
should put an end to the controverey, at least in my 
humble opinion, is that the Muhrattas, a numerous 
and respectable tribe of Brahmens, and Cshettris, are 
acknowledged, all over India, to be foreigners from 
the western parts of Persia, who left their native 
country not 1200 years ago, as I shall shew in the 
appemiix. Even though this alleged origin of the 
Mdhrdttas should prove untrue, yet the universal 
acknowledgment of it is very much in favour of my 
assertion. 

Tlie followers of Bkahma', and those of Budd ha, 
were by no means indifferent to the progress of fo¬ 
reign creeds. They often ordered conferences to be 
held, where the principles of these religions were 
inquired into, the history of their legislators, &c. 
This was practised in Ceylon in the ninth century, 
according to Renaudot’s two Muschnau travellers; 
and Brahmens unanimously aekiifrwledge, that this 
was their practice formerly, with regard to the Bandd'- 
hists ; and that these conferences were r ailed Charchd, 
or investigation, search, Cherche in French; and that 
towns appointed for that purpose, were called 
Charchita-nagari, one of which is mentioned in the 
Ciimiricd-chanda. “ In the year 321)1 of the Cali- 
yuga (or I 9 I after Christ) King 'Sudraca u'ill reign 
in the tmon of Cha'rchita nagara, and destroy the 
workers of iniquity This points out a persecution 
in religious matters, at a very early period. 'I'hese 
conferences ended in bloorlshed, and the most cruel 
and rancorous persecution of the followers of Bud¬ 
dha, even from the confession of the Brahmens 
themselves. .They were tied hand and foot, and 
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thus thrown into rivers, lakes, ponds, and sometimes 
whole strings of them. Be this as it may, the fol¬ 
lowers of Budd’ha did not fail to retaliate whenever 
it was in their power; for Dr. F. Buchanan informs 
me, that in the Dckhin the Jaimx niake their boast 
of the cruelties that they exercised at different times 
upon the Brahmens, and that there are even inscrip¬ 
tions still c.xtant in which they are recorded. This 
general persecution was begun by a. Brhhmen called 
Cuma'kili.a-Bhatta'cha'kya, and carried on after¬ 
wards by Sancara'cha'rya, who nearly extirpated 
the whole race. It is difficult to say when this 
took place; hut as there W'crc vast numbers of 
Baudd'hists in the Peninsula, in the GangcttL 
Provinces, and Gujarat, in the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh centuries, this general proscription 
could not of course have taken place at these pe¬ 
riods. It is very probable that the Christians were 
occasionally involved in these persecutions, as the 
Christians of St. 1’homa.s are considered as Baud¬ 
d'hists in the Dekhin, and cither their divine legisla¬ 
tor, or his apostle Thomas, is asserted to be a form 
of Budd’ha. 

Tlie Hindus, and more particularly the followers 
of Budd’ha and Jina, fancy, that there are hidden 
mysteries in certain numbers. It was so formerly 
in the west, among the heathens, the Jews, and the 
Christians. All over the world, the numbers one and 
three were considered as radical; and their combina¬ 
tion was subject to whimsical rules. They arc by 
no means to be added together, for one and three, 
in a mystical sense, are but one and the same thing. 
Wc might suppose, that the square, and cube of 
three would be sacred numbers; but it is by no 
means the case. Eight is the mystical number, and 
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three times eight, or twenty-four, is a sacred num¬ 
ber; and being multiplied by three, the product 
is mystical also, and the number of years or Jina’s 
life. The reason is, that one stands in tire centre 
representing Jina, who is three and one. Eight 
forms sprang from this toward the eight coriWrs 
of the world, and each of these is three and otiei 
but we cannot say, that tliese eight forms, with 
the original one in the center, make cither nine, or 
hventy-secen; for though each collateral form is per¬ 
fectly distinct from eacli other, yet it is individually 
the same with the original one. Sectaries, at an 
early period entertained accordingly strange notions 
concerning the mimber of years that t'liRrsT lived 
concealed, performed the duties of his ministry, and 
lastly about the length of his life. They conceived 
that every circumstance relating to so e.\alted a 
character, was n'vstcrious. Some insisted that ha 
lived thirty, thirty-three, forty, and others nearly, 
but not quite ///iy years. Stt phakus GoftsAUus has 
collected many of these idle notions, in the extracts 
made of his works by Pnortus. 

It is not obvious at first, why '.Sa'mva'hana is 
made to have lived eighty-four years; but it appears 
to me, that this number was in some measure a 
Sicred period among the first Christians, and also tho 
Jews, and introduced in order to regulate Easter- 
day; and it is the opinion of tlie leained, that it 
began five years before the Christian Era, and the 
fifth year of that cycle was really the fifth of Cheist, 
but the first only of his manifestation to the world, 
according to the Apocryphal Gospels; and it wa.s 
also the first of the Christian Era. In this manner 
the cycle of eighty-four years ended on the 79tli 
of the Christian, which w'as the first of 'Sa'liva'- 
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hana’s Era, and was probably mistaken for the 
riod of his life. It is mentioned by St. EpiPhanius, 
who lived about the middle of the fourth century.* 

IV. The followers of Budd’ha, in Siam and the 
Burman Empire, mention the wars of their legislator 
with De've-Tat, who, they say, is the legislator of 
the Christians. He is the same who is called a Tac- 
shaca also by the Hindus, an<l who manifested him¬ 
self in the first y<'ar of the Christian Era. They 
say that he was either a brother, or a relation of 
Budd’ha; or in other words, he was a collateral 
form of Budd’ha. They acknowledge some confor¬ 
mity between his doctrine and theirs; because, as 
they say, his disciples borrowed many things from 
Budd’ha. He allowed them, however, to kill and 
eat all sorts of animals, and seduced very many of 
the disciples of Budd'ha ; and, aspiring to sove¬ 
reignty, he waged war against Saman'a-Gau- 
tama. He appeared at the head of a new sect, and 
engaged several kings and nations to join him. He 
had the gift of miracles, and asserted that he was a 
god. Dk've-Tat being several times worsted in this 
war, made overtures of peace, and Saman'a-Gau- 
TAMA consented, on condition that he would sub- 
.'x ribe to three articles which he was going to pr^ 
p. . Tlipse were to worship, first, God; then his 
w and thirdly, the person who imitates di¬ 
vine j .; lection, or, in other words, to worship 
Budd'h.. I'his last article was rejected by De've- 
TVt or In-, .’.isciples, and they went to war again; 
when De've-Ta't was defeated in the forest of 
'Sdktupah in the Pe7iw.'iula.\ He w'as taken pri- 


• Spc Basnage's History of the Jews, page 436* Eiigliah 
Irainlatinn. 

f Tills'is noticed also in the As. Res. fol, tL p. 
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$ 0 Der, and empaled alive, with his limbs trussed up, 
upon a double cross; and in tliat state hurled into 
the infernal re^ipns. Saman'a-Gautama, however, 
foretold, that in the end he would really become a 
god. Budd’ha, or Gautama is also represented 
waging war with Pra-'Aria-Seria, for Piia-’Aryya - 
'S^RA, the venerable chief, or Sire of the Aryy&s or 
Chriitiams; and pother chief of them, called Pra- 
SwANE, or Pra-'Swana, from his loudly preaching 
against the doctrine of Gautama. Eudd’ha and 
De'va-Twasht'a' are made contemporaries in this 
romance: but this can be no objection; for it is only 
in allusion to the wars of their followers iu subse¬ 
quent times. The learned are very well acquainted, 
that this mode of writing history once prevailed in 
the west at a very early period. 


The beginning of the seventh century is remark¬ 
able for the introduction of new eras among the 
civi]i 2 ed nations of the world. The Christian Era 
was introduced at Constantinople iu the year 526; 
but, as the learned observe, it was a hundred ye.irs 
before it was generally adopted, and tliis was in the' 
beginning of the seventh century. 


In Persia, the era of Yr.zDEGiiiD began in the 
year 632; that of the Hcjra was introduced by 
Omar in the year 638. Those of Siain with the 
Burm&hs have an era beginning in the year 638; 
but as they borrowed every thing relating, cither to 
their religion or their astronomy, fiom Ceylon, and 
the Peninsula of India, this pci iod must have origi¬ 
nated there. The Japanese consider the ascension of 
the latter Budd'ha, under the name of Guso-bosatz, 
as a memorable epocha; and it happened in the year 
$S1, because they say that he lived only fifty-nine 
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yeavs, and be vras born in the yest oTS^. Aceordingto 
the 'Satrujaya-mahatmya, the translation into heaven 
of Guso~bosatz or Ga/a-Vastshta, that is to say, 
he who abides in the mortal frame of an elephant,, 
and called in the above treatise 'Ski'-hasti-s'ena, a 
compound nearly of the same import, happened three 
years, eight mfmths and fifteen days before the time 
of the Pancknidras, or Muhame* and his four asso¬ 
ciates; that is to say, he died in November 617. 
But if we stjppose with the Paitrfytics, that he lived 
%ixty-Rix years, his ascension will fall in the year 
638, accoi^ing to the computation of the Burmans 
and Siamese. This Budd'ha was bom in the year 
500, and reigned sixty-six years, accortling to the 
Ctf.marici-c'kanda, in some copies of which we 
read 62 and 64 ; but lie appears to be the same with 
Gaja-Vasisht'a, botli being represented as the last 
incarnation of Hubd’ha; the Japanese having mis¬ 
taken the era of his manifestation as a god, ©r his 
death, for that of liis manifestation as a man. 

Tims the Jithias in India say, that their legislator 
died in the year lO-'id 11. C. which the divines of 
Tibet consider as the year of his birth. 

The Chri stians of hulia^ in the seventh century, 
were actuated by the ^ame principles, and chose the 
supposed year of CiiitisTS ascension for the first of 
their new era. Tiiey wore at that time in India in 
die most profound ignorance, through the want of 
pastors, as we obseA'cd before; and their religion, 
was a strange medle}' of the Christian, and of that 
of Budd’ha, which prevailed at that time in the 
Peninsula ; insomacli, that M. Polo considered some 
of the 'Aryi/as, in despite of tlit’ir virtues, as idolaters. 
Sai.i-va'hana, or De'va-Tat, was considered as a 
brother or relatum of Bunp’uA. 
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Ouv blessed Saviour entei’cd on his mission when 
thirty 'ears of age, like Budd’ha ; and like him, 
he was born of a virgin: the additional years were 
introduced from their mistaking the ecclesiastical 
cycle of S t years for the period of his life ; and like 
tiie.ni, tlie Clin.itidfis made a point of reckoning their 
era fitun this ,su])pose{l year of his ascension. This 
was not ])cculiar to the IHikIhi; the C/iristiatis of 
Ei^ypt chose tlie various manifestations of Christ, 
diiiing his ministry, and the different events of his 
life, in preference to that of his birth. According 
to the appeiuJi.K to the the craof'SACA, 
or '.Sa'i.ava'iiana, was introduced into India, or 
began to prevail, in the year ciwresponding to that of 
Christ 676, exactly years after the death of 
a certain Vicrama'oitya. The bloody wars be¬ 
tween these two exalted characters, are supposed to 
have been only about their respective eras; and Vt- 
CHA MAOITYA,' ill liis di iiig OK-ments, thought of no¬ 
thing but his era; whilst it is the general opinion, 
that^it began at his death, and of course he could 
not be the author of it. One would imagine that 
Sa j.ava'iiana's era would Jiai'C begun the moment 
that he became a 'Saca, t)\ putting to death another 
'Siica, such as'VieuAMA'uiTVA was; but it happened 
otherwise: 'Sa'lava'haxa thought no moie ot his 
(»\vn era, which was introduced after his death, by hia 
followers, or adherents in the Dekhin; hu' it never 
was used in any other part ot Indhi except Bcnga.. 

It is therefore mv humble opinion, that the Chm- 
tian Era was intiodured, and new moilelled m huka 
bv the Chnuthins, and the Aryya, or Salara, Kings, 
oil the decline of the Christian religion; and used 
by them and other Hindus in their intercourse with 

them. 


H 
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It is supposefl, tliat the Brahmem are too proud to 
borrow any thing from their neighbours ; but this is 
by no means the case; and whenever they are ac¬ 
quainted with the circumstance, tliey will most can¬ 
didly ackn(»wledge it, particularly astronomers and 
physicians. 

After the conquests of Ai ) x.\nd£K, and for many 
centuries after, there seems to have been an eager 
desire in India for foreign arts and sciences, curiosi¬ 
ties, inswuments of music, wine, and even beautiful 
damsels from Gi'eece. According to Elian and 
DioChry-Sostom, the Hindus, as well as the Persians, 
had the works of IIomlr translated into their native 
languages': and Philostratus says, that they were 
well acquainted with the ancient heroes of Greece; 
and that they had ■ statues made by 6'rec/rtw artists. 
And this is very possible, as tlic Greeks of Bacfriana 
were in possession of the Panjeib for more than a 
hundred and iwciity years. The Kings of Alagad'ha 
repeatedly wrote to the successors of All.xander 
for sophists, or learned men, from Greece; and lately 
the famous Java-Siniia, Jluju of Jut/pur, w-rote to 
the King of Portugal for Icanu d men. and he had 
several sent to him ; and tlie King of France sent 
him also an astronomer, P. P>oi nii.it. He had the 
elements of Euci.in translated into Sanscrit, part of 
which fell into the hands of .Mr. D.vvis. There, it 
is said, that this valuable book, originally written by 
Vis'vACARMA, or Twasiit'a', the artist god, had 
been lost for many thousand years; but w'as rescued 
from obscurity by the extraordinary efforts of Jaya- 

SINHA 

He had also another voluminous treatise, called the 
Sidd'hdnta-Samrdt, on geometry and astronomy, en- 
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tlrely compiled from various autliors fiom the west. 
The greatest part of it is now in iiiy possession, and 
was procured at Jm/pur by Colonel Collins, resi¬ 
dent with SiNDiA. Mr. Davis informs me also, 
that at the same time the work of Theodosius, on 
the sphere was translated into Samcrit. As these 
thefts are not recorded, the circumstance is hardly 
known now to any of the natives. Jaya-sinh'a 
had also an extract made of all the constellations in 
Sen lx’s celestial planis[)here, and instead of 72 aste- 
risms, he had 144 made out, hv splitting all those 
that would admit ol’ it into two or three new ones. 
The royal oak of course has found its way there, 
under the name of Mu/a-rncxlia, the radical or 
primeval tree; and the Iii(l}(i)i is called 'Surendrn, or 
the chief of archers; and as the Hindus have no 
altars, the constellation of that name has been con¬ 
verted into a footstool. 

There is a famous astronomer, whose woiks, or at 
least part of them, are still extant, well known all 
over India, and declared to have been a foreigner, as 
implied by his name of Vavana'cha'hya, or the 
Gr'-vian philosopher, and who lived, according to tra¬ 
dition, a little before the time of .Muiiamed. The 
Hindus give the name of Vavanas, or Greeks, to the 
inhabitants of the countries to the west-of India, 
probably because the Greeks were once masters of 
Persia, and afterwards the seat of empire was fixed^ 
at Constantinople. From the account they give of 
him, it docs not appear that he was a native of 
Greece, but only deeply skilled in the learning of 
tile Greeks, having probably attended the university 
at Alexanurid. 

They say that he was a Br&hmen, born in Arabia, 
H 2 
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the inhabitants of which country were at that time 
followers of Brahma', and that the Sanscrit lan- 
ffuas^c was stmlied and well understood there by the 
learned. He came to India, where lie resided for a 
long time, ami in his old age he returned to his na¬ 
tive country, in order to end his days at M&cshh- 
wara-sthdn, or Mecca, in the performance of reli¬ 
gious duties. Dr. BufHANAN informs me, that he 
saw in the /)c/.7///j several tribes of who in¬ 

sisted that they came originally from Mecca or Ara~ 
hia; and that they were c.xpclled by Muiiamed, or 
his successors. 

There are certainly followers of Brahma' and 
Brahmens to this day in Arabia ; and I am credibly 
informed, by natives of that country, that in the inte¬ 
rior parts there are still many idolaters, whom they 
suppose to be followers of Brahma', or Hindus, as 
they call them. The greatest part of the old names 
of places in Arabia arc either Sanscrit or Hindi: and 
Pliny mentions two celebrated islands on the south¬ 
ern coasts oi' Arabia, in whicli there were pillars witli 
inscriptions in characters unknown, I suppose, to the 
GmX: merchants who traded there: but these were 
probably Sanscrit ; as one of these two islands was 
called Isura or Is'wara's island, and the other 
Itinnca, from the Sanscrit llriniya, or the island of 
the merciful goddess. 

The Hindus claim Mecca as a place of worship be¬ 
longing to them, and certainly with good reason. 
They say, that they were allowed to go and worship 
there for .several centuries after the introduction of 
the religion of IVIuhamed; but were afterwards 
positively forbidden even to approach this sacred 
place. 
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I always conceived, that there was only one sage 
of the name of Yavanacha'rya, who was consi¬ 
dered as a foreigner; but having consulted lately 
several learned astronomers, they informed me, that 
there were no less than five who are considered as 
foreigners. Their names are C’hatta, C’hutta, 
Bo'maca, Hilla'ja, and Dishana ; these, it is said, 
were Y&vanas or Greeks. They certainly have very 
little resemblance with any Greek proper names, 
which we are aciiuainted with. lie this as it may, 
they are all supposed to have returned to their na* 
tive country, with an intention to end their days at 
Mecca. From this circumstance, I suspect that they 
were Greeks from the famous university of Alexan^ 
dria. and Mecca Avas at a very early period a famous 
place of woiship. Guy Patin mentions a medal of 
Antonjnus, in which it is called Moca the sacred, 
the inviolable, and using its own laws; and of this I 
took notice in my essay on Sfmiramis. The unw 
versity at Alexandria was in a flourishing state, from 
the time of the Ptolem ii.s to the fourth and fifth 
centuries, and even till the time of Muiiamed. 
Hindus often visited that famous city; for Pjolemv 
conversed with several in the third century, who ap¬ 
pear to have been well-informed men. 

These five foreign astronomers wrote many books, 
but few remain ; and the reason, in the very words 
of my learned friends, is, that the substance of these 
treatises having been incorporated into more recent 
tracts, they were of course neglected, and afterwards 
lost. This acknowletlgmcnt from Bx'ihmens surprised 
me not a little; but 1 find that astronomers in gene¬ 
ral, and learned physicians, arc much more tractable 
and conversable than the other Hindus. 

H 3 
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Whatever may be our opinion about these live 
strangers, their names, and their country; yet front 
such an a( kiiowh dgment, and more particularly so 
from Hindus, wc may rest assured, that there is 
some truth in it. 'I’hc Hindus leekon ihrce and twen¬ 
ty famous astronomers, ( igliteen of vv horn were na¬ 
tives of India ; and the fix e oihers, tdreigners. These 
they insist were natives of Arabia : and if so, they 
were called Yavanuchuryas, not because they were of 
Grecian extraction: but because they were skilled in 
the learning of the Greeks. Indeed their names, 
or rather surnames, appear to be Arabic. Hali.age, 
and Cathan are names well known to Arabian 
writers: and Ebn-Dissan is the name of a famous 
impostor born at Edessus. Of R6maca or the 
MLECH’jtA'vATA'KtA, I took particular notice before, 
and Dishak is the name of Omar in several copies 
of Ragiiu-va'tiia’s list; and it was he who first 
established the era of Muhamed in the year of 
Christ 6S8, and for this reason, they supposed him 
also to be a great astronomer, us well as R6maca. 

There is another astronomer, called Cangha or - 
Cangham, and Canoheh, whom tht Hindus sup¬ 
pose to have been a foreigner; yet Muselman writers 
say, that he was a Hindu, and perhaps he lived on the 
western frontiers of India. By D’Hkkbei.ot he is 
called Cancah-ai.-Hindi, Kekker, Kencar and 
Cangha. He wrote a treatise on astrology, in Hindi 
or rather Sanscrit, which was translated into Arabic, 
and is said to be extant. He is perhaps the same 
with Manchem, who, according to D’Herbelot, 
made so conspicuous,a figure at the court of Harun- 
al-Rashid, about the year 808 , as a physician. The 
fatnpus Uandamis or Dama-Damis is unknown to 
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the Hindus; but tlie Musdmans in India call him 
Tubitum, and D’Herbelot Thomthom-ai-IIendi. 
He is noticed by Abul-Fazil in his pietUce to the 
third volume of the Ayin-Achcri. He was probably 
thus called, because he lived upon a Dumdum, or 
Dumduma, which is a platform of eaith, now more 
generally called a ChcOoolra or Thdna, from Sthdna a 
stand. 

As the names, or rather the surnames of these fo¬ 
reigners, are in great part deiivablc from the Arabic, 
and from no other language, it is not iminobable, 
but that several, if not all of them, were from Ara¬ 
bia, whatever their religious tenets might have been. 
The first of them, according to tradition, lived a 
little before Muhameo, when the schools of Alex¬ 
andria, and Berytus in Phcenice, were still flourishing. 
From that period, learning began to revive among 
the followers of IVl uiiamed ; and of course this learn¬ 
ed man flourished, from the latter end of the sixth, 
or from the beginning of the seventh century to the 
time of Al-Mamun, who reigned at Balkh in the 
tenth, and till the invasion of India by the Musd¬ 
mans. 

The Hindus, at ap early period, were famous for 
their knowledge of astronomy and astrology. 'J’he 
latter is entirely grounded upon tiie former; and tlie 
accuracy of the dccision.s, and predictions, depends 
entirely upon the precision, with which tlie conjnntv 
tions, oppositions, and the various aspects of the hea¬ 
venly bodies are ascertained. In the first century, 
Hitulu astrologers were in high estimation and repute 
at Rome, and none but the richest meij could afford to 

H 4 
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employ them. It appears, from Arrian on the au¬ 
thority of MtGAsiHKVLs,* that in the tiii'.e of Alex¬ 
ander, they had ahnanacks, with predictions con¬ 
cerning the weather, and iinjiendiiig calamities, such 
as they iiavc at present, bur mort' paitieulaiK’ so in 
the Ptnhisula. Strabo sa\s, that Xht Bruhmetis pro- 
fessctl astronoiny ;•( and he extols, at the san e time, 
the attention they paid to Icauihut- Q. Cutei its tes- 
tihes, that they skilfully observed 'he motions (.4 the 
heavenly l)od;es.| Kusi.bils, who lived in the 
third and the lH“.>iuning of the fourth century, says 
that it was a Hihdu, who first delineated scheme'i of 
the heavens, or the principal constellations Ilis 
name was A.\»i;bauu!s, and he w as consiilered as the 
founder of astronomy in India, and was famous for 
his skill and wnsdoni. Aceoiding to Ecsebius, he 
lived soon after the flood, in the western parts of In~ 
dia; and this famous as)roiionier|)robably formed, and 
delineated the twenty-seven lunar mansions, which 
seem to be the exclusi\e property of the Hindus. 
The opinion of Evsi nius, and the oilier learned au¬ 
thors whom I have mentioned, was cei tainly that of the 
age in which they lived; and Strabo says, that the no¬ 
tions of the Hindus concerning the universe, and the 
^hericity of the earth, w ere the same w ith those of the 
Greeks. They had a code of laws in the time of Alex¬ 
ander, and they wrote upon a sort of paper; for 
thus I understand the words 

on cloth v/ell beaten.^ Strabo takes notice, that in 
his time some asserted, that the Hindus were ac¬ 
quainted with tlie use of letters, whilst others denied 
it. He adduces the above passage from Nearchus in 


* Arrian de lodicis. 
1 Lib. 8. 


t Lib. IS. 

§ Strabo, lib. 15. p. 717. 
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proof of the former assertion; but the passage against 
it from Megasthenks is by no means conclusive; 
and seems to me, on the contrary, to prove that they 
were acquainted with the use of letters; for it im¬ 
plies only that tliey used no writing in their courts 
of justice in camp, where et cry thing was settled in 
a summary way; and it is even so to this day. lie- 
sides, says our author, such is the probity of the 
Hindus, that all the time he was in the camp of San- 
DRocuPTOs, which consisted of 400,000 men, none 
but petty thefts were ever brought before these 
courts, and they (the judges) even could not write. 
Under such circumstances, neither any code of laws, 
nor much learning, or any writing, were necessary; 
common sense and integrity were the only requisites 
on the part of tlie judges.* 

During the first centuries of the Christian Era, 
thp Hindus were very fond of travelling. Their Kings 
sent frc(]uent embassies to the Homan and Greek 
Emperors : and some of these Embassadors went as 
far as Spain, Others visited Jltwandria and Egypt, 
where Ptolemy, in the thir<l century, saw them, and 
conversed with them. Some of these Embassadors 
had long conferences, at Babylon, or rather Selcucia, 
with the famous llARorsANEs: and pilgrimages to 
the Sl'hun of Mahii-Bhagd, now Mdhog, or Bambyke 
in Syi’ia, were very common, according to Lucian, 
as cited by the authors of the ancient Universal His¬ 
tory. Even to this day, pilgrims from India go to 
Persia, Georgia, AIoscow, and Arabia, Boot an, China, 
and even Siberia. 




Strabo, lib. 15. p. 60}). 
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We are not to suppo'jc, that there never was any 
intercourse between India and the more western 
countries of the old continent. There were di' iners 
and soothsayers in Si/ria anri Palestine, fiom beyond 
the east, tliat is to say from beyond Persia, and of 
cou’^se fro n India, 700 years before Christ, accoid- 
inf; to Is.\ I ^ II; and tlie^e, long after, found their 
way even to Ro.ne; and, according to some, it was a 
Hindu, that had been sliipwreeked in 0,^ 

WHO first pointed out the way to India .,y sea.* 
Xerxf.s, when he invaded Greece in the year 480 
15. C. had a largo body of Hindus with him, whose 
oftieers were men of respeetabilit}', and there is little 
doubt but that! they had Brahmens with them. 

Three hundred years before our era, the Carthagi¬ 
nians had numerous elephants from India, and their 
mahots or dri\ ers were Hindus, 'i liey seldom used 
the Jfrican elephants, which, says Pliny, were timo¬ 
rous, and could not bear the sight of the elephants 
from India.]' T'he Carthaginians had no proper 
name for an elephant, and from the mahots they 
adopted the Hindu name Gaja, which they pronounc¬ 
ed Gaisa. 'I’ill that time, they, as well as the Pkee- 
nicians their ancestors, called them Elaph or Jlpha, 
beeves or oxen :;j; and the Romans, when they saw 
Pyrrhus's elephants, called them also Luca: Boves, 
and this was in the year 280 B. C. 

Polybtus|| informs us, that in the year answering 


• Strabo, p. <)R and 100. 
t Sai.m as. Exercitat. Pliiiian. p. 21f. 
i Hesych. uiKi«r the word Alpha. 

H PoLYB. Lib. 1. p. 42. and Lib. S. p. 200. 
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to 251 IJ. C. Mftei.i es (lefoued Asdki’rai. in Sidltf, 
killed six and twcn'v of Ids clcplianfs, took one liiiii- 
dred and four, and sent them to Rome, with tlieir 
drivers, vvlio were Ihinlas. AceordiinF to tlie same 
author, wlien Havmi-.ai, erossed the Rhone 218 
years 15, C. I lie drivers of his elepiiants were also 
Hindus ; and after this period, we (ind a Hindi word 
for ail elepliant introdueed into Rnhi; for till that 
time, they e.dled them large oxen, d'liis name was 
Harms, or Bnro, as it is written hv Isidoiu's,’* who 
ays, that it was a Hindu denomination : Bnro and 
Baroncm in the objective lase, are from titc >S(in.<ie)'it 
Btiran'a and Burunam. From Biirrus oi Buro, the 
Latins made harritus, to express a noise like that 
made by an elephant, and also the verb barrire ; and 
probably the word £bnr is derived from it. 

When Mavi.ius marched, at the head of an army, 
tlirongh Curia mA Baiajdii/lia, 18.0 years 11.(1. he 
Came to the banks of a river, near the fort of Tltabu- 
sion, called the river Indus, or of the Hindu ; from a 
Hindu mahot, who fell into it from his elephant, and 
was drowned and this was on the brnders of the 
greater B/nygla. Sometime bed'ore this, w'e read in 
Aicn’HuoN s letters, that Hindus of both sexes, in 
the capacity of servants, were not uneoinmon in 
(irecee. Several emigrations took place from India, 
and we find some tribes of Hindus settled in Colchis,' 
where are Hindus to this day ; and Hesychius as¬ 
serts, that the Rindi of Thrace came originally from 
India.'\. When (j. Metei.mjs C’ei.i r was proconsul 
of Gaul, 5<1 years 1). ( '. the famous Ahiovist king of 


• IsiDOH. de origin. 

+ Tit. liv. lib. xxxvm. C. 14. 

I Brvant’.s Mjtliol, Vdl. 3d. j). 217 . 
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the Suevi maile a present to him of some Hittdus^ 
who hail been sliipwrecked on the German shores. 
Tliey were merchants, who had vcntureil thus far 
from tliiir native country.* In the Vfihat-cathd wc 
read of ^cMial Hindu merchants, who visited the 
Sacred Lsks in the west, and bcii!»- sliipwrecked, they 
were maile slaws; and some of them,were so fortu¬ 
nate, as to obtain their liheity, and to revisit their 
natii e country. It is declared tlierc, that tiicy went 
a great part of the way by land, and then embarked 
at a place callcil Itanca .'f another harbour is men¬ 
tioned also under the name of Pauta-pur, and this 
subject 1 shall resume when I come to treat of the 
Sacred hies. STRAnLENnEUG saiv a Hindu at To¬ 
bolsk., who went from India to that place, through 
C’fiina. Bell saw another Hindu from Madras, on 
the banks of the ylrgone ; and JNIr. Duncan, Gover¬ 
nor of Bo?nhap, introduced anotlicr to my acipiaint- 
aiice, M ho hail been tliere also. The distance from 
the Indus to England is one fourth less than that 
from Madras to Tobolsk through China and the 
embassadors of Poitus tiavelled as far as Spam 24 
yeais B. C. 'Hie constant embassies, sent from Itidia 
to tlie Emperors of Rome and ( oristantinople, arc well 
known to ilie learneil, even as late as the sixtli cen¬ 
tury ; Init in tlie seventli, the growing power of the 
Muhameilans became an insurmountable obstacle to 
any further intereours.'. Besides, the present state 
of society, manners and politics in the west, make it 
impossible for Hindu pilgrims to travel through Eu- 


• Cornel. Nepos apud Plin. Sueton. Cicebo in Vatin, c. 10. 
Plbtakch, kc. 

t Vrihat-cat'hd Lambaca or Section the 5th called also Cha- 
turddricd. 

t Strahlenberg p. 105. Asial. Researches vol. vi. 483. 
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rope. They would he stopped at every step, and oc¬ 
casionally confined; and instead of alms, they would 
receive insults only from the lower classes.- 

But the most famous of all, was the embassy sent 
by PoRUs to Augustus: the embassadors went to 
Spain, where he was at that time, 24 years B. C. ac¬ 
cording to Orosius; and the purport of their com¬ 
mission was to enter into an alliance with him. But, 
as some time was spent before any progress could be 
made in this affair, other embassadors were sent by 
PoHus, some years after, when they foiinil the Em¬ 
peror at Samos. This Pokus in his letter boasted, 
that he was lord paramount over 600 kings; and, in 
the supplement to the Bhavishya-pun'nfa, it is de¬ 
clared; that no less than 800 kings were the vassals 
of the famous Vicrama'ditva. With them were 
also embassadors from Pandion, king of the south¬ 
ern parts of the Peninsula; and they had in their 
train a Brahmen, a native of Bfigugosha (now Ba~ 
roach) called C’haD'Ga the Sannana, Zarmanos^ 
Chagas. He chose to remain behind, and attached 
Bimself to Augustus, in whose service he remained 
for some time, in the capacity, it seems, of an augur 
or soothsayer.* 

When the Emperor was at Alhens, C’hau'g.v the 
Sarmana caused himself to be initiated into the sa¬ 
cred mysteries, though it Avas not the usual time; and 
soon after he voluntarily ended his days on a funeral 
pile. .Calanus followed Alexanukr o1‘ his own 
accord, 'and ascended likewise the funeral pile at 
Pasargada. There, was even a large detachment of 


* Strabo. Dio. Plutarch aad Nicol. Damascen. 
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Hindus, wlio followed Alexander into Persia, and 
widt h wc tind on the borders of Media, with Eume- 
NES, eight years after the death of the former. It 
was commanded hy tlie Itrave Ki rius, probably 
Ketu, or the herv meteor of war ; and there was cer¬ 
tainly little, or no compulsion use<l by the Greeks, 
for they took even their wives and families along 
with them. Ki Ti iiS died fighting valiantly, and his 
two wives insisted tipon burning themselves with the 
dead body; but it was found that the eldest waf 
with child, and therefore she was prevented from fol¬ 
lowing her husband. The youngest went triumphant¬ 
ly, and was led by her brother, and other relatives, 
and servants, to the funeral pile.* 

Claudius receivcrl also an embassy from a king 
of Cailcm: and when Tra-ian was marching against 
tlie Parthians in the year 1().‘5, some princes of India 
sent endrassadors to him, requesting him to settle 
some flisj)utes between them and their neighbours, 
probably the Parthians. It is remarkable, that dur¬ 
ing this expedition, Trajan was constantly supplied 
with oysters from Great Britain; and which were 
preserved fresh, by a particular process, discovered 
by one of the first epicures of the age. There were 
embassadors from India sent to Antoninus Pius, 
to Dioci.ETrAN, and Maximian ; to Theodosius, 
Hi racluis, and Justinian; and we readf of two 
kings, })utting themselves under the protection 
of Diocletian and Maximian, and their names 
were Gennobon an^ Esatec'h. In the year 274, 
Aurelian took Palmyra, and-made Queen Zenobia 


• Diodor. Sic. Ub. xix. C. 2. 
t Auc. Univ. Hkt. vol. xviii. p. 78. 
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prisoner. There he found a body of Hindus, ■ whom 
he carried to Rome, to grace liis triumph. i>AMAS' 
CIOS, who was contemporary with Jost-inian, in 
his life of Isinoitus, relates several curious anecdotes 
of Sevkrus, a Roman, but by birth an jlfrican, and 
who lived in the time of the Emperor Antiikmius. 
Severos was a philosopher of most austere manners, 
and great learning, and fond of the society of learned 
men. After the death of that Emperor in 473, he 
retired to AUxandria, where he received at his house 
se\ eral Brahmens from India, and whom he treated 
with the greatest hospitality and respect. Dates and 
rice were their food, and water their beverage, and 
they shewed not the least curiosity, refusing to go 
and see tlie most superb fabrics and palaces, with 
which that famous city w as adorned.* 


It is remarkable, that ancient travellers make no 
mention of the monstrous statues of the Hindus. 
The historians of Alexander take notli-e of the 
Sib<e, carrying among thcii standards the image of 
IIf:ucuT.r.s, whoever he was. 'I’he Suraseni round 
Muttra Oh x\\e Jumna, had alsoastatueofllERCu- 
Li:s,t or Hala-deva. Jhiiiosi ratds takes notice 
of some figures cut out of the rock bt s ond Hardu'ar; 
but these statues had nothing monstrous in them, no 
more than those made by Grecian artists in the Ran- 
jah, according to the same author. It is not improba¬ 
ble then, that at that time the Hindus had not yet at¬ 
tempted to represent, either in stone or wood, their 
monstrous deities. They wtic first introduced to our 


• Photii Bibliotbecat p. 1040 aiiH So IDAS v. Sbvbrus. 
f Asiat. Researches, vol. v. p. 394. 
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knowledge by Jews, according to Claodian, who 
wrote in the fifth century, and who says : • 

- fru^'ibas aptiim 
^(|uor, of assuetum sjlvis delphiiia videbo : 

Jam coclileis homines juiictos, ot quidquid ioatic > 

Nntrit JuDAiCis, quae pingitur India, velis. 

From this it appears, that in his time the Romans 
adorned thtir houses with tapestries, worked by 
Jeit's, and representing all the wdld and monstrous 
figures of llnuhi mythology, such as men growing 
out of shells. This is an obvious allusion to'SAN- 
c’ha'sura, and his tribe living in shells, and pebping 
out of thepi in Shane ha-dxvipa or Zangh-Bar. 

In tlie year 529, a king of the Hemiarttes in Jra- 
bia, called Ai.-AIoxdar, a general name for rl)c kings 
of that triln-, and generally residing at Hirah, invaded 
Syria ; and the Roman exarchs^ or Governors, were 
obliged to Hy to India for shelter, and certainly by 
sea, as the Romans weie at war w’ith the Persians,* 
and probably they found no other means of escaping, 
but by getting on board of•some ship just going to 
sail for Ltdia. 

There were at Rome augurs, and di\ iners from all 
nations, but luostlv from Chaldea. 'Ihere were some 
from Arnmiia, Egyp>, and even a few .Jexes, and 
particularly wonieu iVoin that nation. Thcie were 
also astrologers, sa^s Juvi-NAL,j' I'rom Phrygia 
and India ; and none but very lich people employed 
these, and this was about the middle of the first 


• DtJ Fresnoy CItronolog. A. D. 525. 
+ Sal, vi. V. 584 and 5t5. 
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century. There were many Hindus at Alexandria) 
according to Ptolemy, who lived in the beginning 
of the tliird century. The inhabitants of Europe, at 
an early period, did by no means show so much 
readiness in leaving their native homes to visit dis¬ 
tant countries, and particularly India. We are told 
that Pythagoras and Democritus visited the 
Hindu sages; but these accounts are delivered in too 
vague a manner, to deserve any credit. 

The first European upon record, who visited India, 
is Scylax, a Greek and experienced seaman, sent by 
Darius Hvstaspes above oOO years 13. C. to explore 
India. For this purpose he went to Caspatyrus or 
Caspapyrus, now Cushabpoor u\nm the Hydaspes,ca\\eA 
also Indus, and by the Hindus the lesser Sindhu 
or Sindh. Having made the necessary arrangements, 
he sailed down a large river, which flowed toward 
the east, and then he entered the ocean, and re¬ 
turned hv the w'ay of the Red Sea,, and sailed to the 
bottom of it, where his voyage ended, after a circum¬ 
navigation, both on the river and by sea, of two and 
thirty months. Tiiis river is unfortunately called the 
Indus by Herodotus ; otherwise, from the particu¬ 
lars, such as the course of that r iver, and' the time 
that his circumnavigation lasted, one would suppose 
that it was the Ganges-, and indeed many learned 
men are of that opinion. 

The next European who visited India was the phi¬ 
losopher PiiAiDON, about 430 years 13. C. but it W'as 
not an act of his own. He is said to have been an 
Elcan, probably because he was a native of Eka in 
the lesser Asia. It is recorded of iiint, that he was 
taken, and detained by Indians and afterwards sold 
by tb'*"' as a slave. It is jirobable, that he had been 
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sold first to some Persian nobleman, sometime aftei 
appointed to the government f)t' some district in 
India, where Pii i:i>oN was carried aw'ay by a party 
of Hindus, be this as it may, we find him afterwards 
at Athens, as a sbA'c again, to a man, w ho kept wo¬ 
men and handsome young men, for the purpose of 
prostitution. -He was redeemed l)y Ai e i bi ades at 
the request of SoCKATi s, whose diseiple he became. 
He founded the FAiac seliool, called Freirian after- 
vvaiidb, fiom its Iiaving been transferred to Eretria in 
Eubaa, liy Menede.mus liis successor.* 

There W'as a regular trade canied on, to India, from 
the aceesson'of the I’toiemies to the tlironc ot 
Estiipt, to the eonqiiest of that country by the Ro¬ 
mans, which did Jioi cease fill the mid<l]c of the se¬ 
venth eentniy, wlieii the grow ing pow er of the Mu- 
hainedans put an insurmountable obstaelc to a regular 
intercourse. The Greeks under the Ptolfmtes, had 
settlements at Callian near Bombay ; but they were 
driven out of them by the native kings. It seems 
also from the Peu/in<(erian I'ables, that the Romans 
had a considerable .settlement near Muziris now 
Alirjee, where they had erected a temple in honour of 
Augustus,- j and they had also two cohorts, or 1200 
men, to protect their tratle. The imports and ex¬ 
ports were the same as they are to this day, as it ap¬ 
pears from Ark IA NS Periplus, and the Justinian 
code. 

The Greelc Kings of Bactriana ruled over all the 
countries on the banks of the Indus, even as far as 
Sirhind, during a period of 129 years, that is to 


* See So IDAS, Hesychius de illustrib; and Laertius. 
t See Peutingerian I'ables. 
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say from the year 255 to 126 B. C. Even some of 
them were in possession of tlie w'cstern parts of the 
Gangftic proi'inccs: and Demetrius is mentioned as 
one o< them ; and according to Sig. Bayer, he 
never was King ot' liaclrutna or Balh, Init ol some 
ini 111(1 part oi' India, extending beyond the Ga)igcs, 
about the year 1,05 B. C'. According to Strabo, his 
predecessor ]\Ir.\ ander eoiupieied the countries to 
the east of the Hi/pani.s\ as l.ir as the Jieinnd* His 
empire extended from Pallaloiu, to /izerus, which I 
take to be the small, but famous lake called Jid-jer, 
or the spnng oI Jid, noticed by Ctesias, under the 
name of Sid, and a little to the westward of the Jumna 
and J)iUi.\ 

To these conquests Demltuh s added some mari¬ 
time countiies to the castwaid of Fainltnc, such as 
Siavrfi'!, and the king'lom of Tessaj-io.\/ns, now the 
countries of Cac/t/ia and Gujjardt, as 1 shall show in 
the appendix. 

There are now numerous Hindus roving all ove' 
Arabia and Persia, as far Astraehan, or settled in 
some places of trade foi a few yeais only, when they 
return to India:',, foi' 1 take no notice litre of nu¬ 
merous tri lies of JItndns, who are coir idcicd as na¬ 
tives of Persia, Turan ami L'o/ehis or Cieorgta: they 
are called Hindi all over these countries, and Inn t 
been settled there from time immemurial.§ 


• Stkabo, Lit), n. p. 5ic. 

+ Jsec Maurice’s MiKtern History of Ilindoston, vol. 1. p. 95. 
It IS railed cirom oiisly Bfirdar in the Ayin-Aclieri, vol. 2. p. 107. 
t Forster’s Travels, vol. 2. 

\ Accoriiiiif; to Hie late Nabob Mf.hm-Ali-Khan, a native of 
Mesched, See Essay on the origin of Mecca, Asiatic Researches, vol. 5. 
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From il)C Malabar Coast they go to Mosamhiqite, 
tvliere they have agents, who generally reside there 
seven or eight years ; and Strahlenberg takes no¬ 
tice of a niercluint fioin the Malabar Coast, zt Astra- 
chan* Fioin Sural and iiujjar’ut, they go Muscat 
and other trading places in Arabia, where Brah¬ 
mens are to he found al»o, according to Niebuhr. 
Akkian in his Ferip/ns says, that the inhabitants 
of the island Divseoridis (now Socotora,) consisted 
of Arabs and llii/dus, with a few Greeks, settled 
tiicre on account of the trade to T/idia. 'I’he famous 
ruA'N-rriii told me, that when he was at Baha- 
niu on the Fersiau Gu/f, he was informed by the 
Hindus, whom he found settled there, that they used 
logofoimeily {u Kgypt, wheie they had houses of 
agency, but that tlicy had left oif going there for 
about two or three generations. 

This show's, that there w'as between the Greeks, 
Romans, Carthaginians anil the Jlindus, a constant 
and reciprocal intercoume (w hich is by no means the 
case now) for a j>eriod of J'iOC) yeais at least; and to 
which nothing, but the overgrowing power of the 
MuselnuOis, could put a stop. In visiting the sages 
of Babi/lonia and F.gypt, the Hindus must have been 
gicatiy surprised, and their \anity humbled, w'hcn 
tlicy lieard them talk of tlitdr remote antiquity. 
'J'hen, and not before, in my opinion, they resolved 
3101. to be behind hand with any of them; and cer¬ 
tainly they have succeeded womlerfully. Neither 
the Greeks and Romans, nor the Turdetani, a Galic 
nation, though settled in Spain, according to Strabo, 
earned hislory, and the beginning of things, beyond 
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a period of 6000 years, exactly like the Jews, and 
Hindus formevly, according to AIegasthenes. The 
Gothic tribes entertained also the same notions, as 
appears from the cosmogony of Orpheus, who was a 
Goth* 

The Hindus had the system of the Yugas long be¬ 
fore ; but this was not peculiar to them, for it pre¬ 
vailed all over the west, and Hf.siod, who lived be¬ 
tween 900 and 1000 years before Christ, declares 
that was just beginning; and the Jainas 

assert that it began about that time. Tliough the 
Yugas are of a very great antiquity all over the world, 
yet the Hindus did not think of stretching their du¬ 
ration to such an enormous length, till a period com¬ 
paratively modern ; and the Yugas in the west were 
also the component of their grand Calpa, which con¬ 
sisted equally of 12,000 years, but with this differ¬ 
ence, that in the west these were considered as na¬ 
tural years, which is not the case in the east, at least 
now. 

The first time we heard, in the west, of this extra¬ 
vagant system of chronology, was about the middle 
of the ninth century; when we were informed by 
Auu-Mazah, a famous astronomer, who lived at the 
court of Al-Mamun at Balkh, that the Hindus rec j 
koned from the flood or the beginning of the Cali- 
yuga, to the Htjra, 720 , 634 , 442,715 days, or 3725 
years. 

There is obviously a mistake, originating either 
with the transcriber or translatbr; but it may be ea- 


• See GesNer’s notes on the fragments of OrfHKUS, also 
Fabricius Cod. Pseudepigr. 
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sily rectified. There is e.x.K t!y that number of years, 
from the he'jinning ot the ('nd j/itga to the Hijra. 
but that immense iuimi)er ot flays arc reckoned from 
the creation to the Cali-i/iiga, accfndiiig to Ukahma- 
ocr-TAs .sy.stcm. iMr. Davis, after reafling this pas- 
-sage in my manuscript, kindly undertook to examine 
it more particularly, and I beg leave to refer to his 
leaincd note on the subject, in the appendix at the 
end of the essay on ViciiAMA DiTyA and Sai.iva- 
HANA.* 

Till that time, the extravagant numbers of the 
Hindus were unknown to the Greeks and Romans, 
wdth whom they kept up a constant intercourse. 
That the Hindus concealed the wliole from them, is 
inadmissible : for it is natural to sitppcrse, that they 
W’orc Cfiually vain with the rest of mankind. We are 
well ac ijuainted with the prerensions of the Egi/pthms 
and Chaldeans to .anticpiity • and surely they did 
Hot take the trouble of inventing fables to conceal 
them. On the contrary, MiIoasthenks, a man of no 
ordinary abilitic.s,-!' whc' had spent the greatest part 
of his life in India, in a public character, and was 
well acciuainted witli the chronological systems of 
the Egyptians, Chaldeans and Jexs, made particular 
i'nquiiies into their history, and declares, according 
to Or.r.wENS of Jlcrandria, that the Hindus and 
Jras wcic the only people, wdio had a true idea of 
the ciCrltion of' the' world, arid the beginning of 
things : and we learn from him, that the history of 
the liindns did not go back above 5042 years, from 
the invasion of 7«f/ia by Alexander. Manuscripts 
difl'er; some have 5042, or 6042: others have 5402 

• As. Res. V. 9. p. 242. 

t See Asiatic liesearclies. vol. 5. p. 290 . 
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years, and three niontlis; for he- calculated even the 
months ; but the difference is immaterial in the pre¬ 
sent case. 

This period of the Ilindux was adoptol afterwards 
by the Persiam;, or was common to both ; and the 
latter reckoned, from tlie cieation to the era of Me- 
Lic-siiAH, in the \ear 1079 of Chuist, (1,586 years ;* 
.^hat is, they pi ued the (•t.'..tion 5507 years before 
Christ. It apjrear.s also from GEottcE of Trebizond, 
that the Persiam reckoned, liom the flood to the 
year of Christ 632, or era of Vi.zdej ird, 3,735 
years, ten months, and twenty-three days, confoiiy- 
ably to the ideas of Abu-mazar: and this is again 
the period of the Cali-iijug-a of the Hindus. From 
Alexander’s entering India, to the same eraof ,Me- 
Lic-SHAii, there arc 1408 years, which deducted from 
6,586, there remains 5178; and this 1 believe was 
originally the true reading in Me.oasthen es’s ac¬ 
count India, lie this as it may, tht difference, re¬ 
latively speaking, is not very considerable, and is, im¬ 
material in the present case. 

Christ was the son of a carpenter, and bimselt a 
carpenter, or Tacshaca in Sanscrit. The Persians 
called him a Peishe-cara, handicraftman and trades¬ 
man. In the Calpa-druma-Calud, a treatise of tlm 
Jainas, and in my possession, Sa la-va'hana, called 
by the Hindus a Tucshaca, and said to be also the son 
of a Tacshaca, Tash tci, or Tivash td, is declared to 
liave been a 'Sr'avaca or Savara, a tratlesman : and in 
the western parts of India, as m Gurjar dt, all ban¬ 
yans and tradesmen are cnilled Sirvaca.s. Pl.e words 
of the Called are, “ Sa'lava'uana Ndvid Raja Jama; 
Parama'Srdvaca-pati. The King called 'Sa'lava'- 
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hana was a Jaina^ and the lord and master of thO 
'Sr'avacas," or Sdbacas, as more generally written and 
pronounced. 

Even the name of 'Sa'li-va'han, 'Sa'liban, and 
•Sa'lba’n, as lie is called in the spoken dialects, seems 
^to be of Pasian and Arabic origin, as well as Peisheh- 
-cdr, the name of his followers. Salib, or Sulib, signi¬ 
fies a stake, a cross, a gibbet, the Roman Furca ; Tike 
the Greek Salib or Salb signifies also criicifie<i, 

and in the plural form, it becomes Sdlub, and Sdlban. 
Ashab-al-Salib, means the Christians in Arabic^ 
that is to say, the followers of the crucified. The 
best Sanscrit expression for this is 'Suliva, 'Sdlava, 
or Salwa in a derivative form, and these are indif¬ 
ferently pronounced Sdlaba, or 'Salba, and in the 
plural number 'Sdtabdri, and Sdlban. In the Cumd.- 
rkd-c’hatida, these Sdlavas, or 'Salbans, are mentioned, 
in the same page with 'Saca, or Sa'la-va'hana, 
and as existing at the time this Puran'a was written. 
The copy of that section of the Scanda-purdria in my 
possession, was written about £50 years ago in Gur- 
jardt : and the writer or transcriber, well knowing, 
that Sdvaca was a title of Saca, or Saliva'hana, 
wrote first Sdvaca, instead of Saca ; but recollecting 
himself, and finding that there was a redundant syl¬ 
lable in the verse, he drew two small strokes with 
the pen across the middle syllable, showing, that it 
W'as to be left out, and the whole word to be read 
'Saca. In the Lucknow copies of this section, no 
mention is made of Saca, and the whole verse is 
omitted. 

The copies from Chitra-cuta, have the whole verse; 
but the name of 'Saca is variously written, sometimes 
'Sacra, Sraca, &c. These readings are obviously 
erroneous. There were no other copies of that sec- 
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t: ID at Benares but those ])rociuccl from Chitra-cutOy 
and Luckwjw, till I was lately presented with a neat 
copy !i30 years old, from Gujarat, by a Pandit of 
that country. The Luckiuna copies are tolerably ac¬ 
curate; but those from Chitra-cdta are miserably 
mangled, through the carelessness of transcribers. 
The passage relating to 'Saca, is in flie following 
words: Tatah tris/iu sahasrcshu 'safe chdfn/a(l/iic('s/tu 
cha; ‘Sac6 nama hhavishyas'eha ijoliddridra hai'ucah: 
and whether we read 'Saca or 'Savaca, it points to the 
same individual. 

The idea that Sa-mva'hana was borne on a tree, 
cross, or f'urca, they might have borrowed from the 
Maniekeans, who repiescntcd Christ stretched upon 
a tree, rdliana, hdfiana, and vdka or luiha, arc nouns 
derived from tlie verb vah, veko, to carry ; and used 
both in an active and passive sense. '1 hns Havya- 
•adhana is one of the titles of//gv?/, or lire. Indra 
is called ]\Jc<>'ka-vdkana, fir tlie cloud borne ; Gand'- 
ha-vuku is the wind, from its being the vehicle of 
perfumes. 'I’he clouds loadcfl with vv'ater are called 
Vdri-vuka. Thus 'Sdl-hak, Hdl-kak, 'Sdl-hdhana, &c. 
may signify either lie who carries his cross, or who 
was borne, or exalted ujion the cross. Crucifer is 
one of the titles of Christ, perfectly answering to 
•Sdla-baka. 

The Hindus are very fond of forms or emanations, 
which they consider to be the same with the original 
from which those emanations sprang; and disciples 
are very often considered as so many forms of their 
masters. It is then very possible, that they should 
have considered the Apostle and disciple, who first 
preached the Gospel in Lidia, as a form of Christ, 
or as Christ himself, after several centuries had 
elapsed; and thus possibly have mistaken the year 
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of t.])c death of tlie fenn, or disc iple, for .that of his 
piincipaJ. Now some of tlie Apostles lived to a 
great age; and St. Thomas, for instanee, is sup¬ 
pos'd to liax e lived .sew'nulirce years, and to have 
sufh ied martyidom .ahout the seventy-l'ourth or se- 
veuty-ntth vear ol' the C7trh/uiJ/ Era. 

The year of the death, of Vjcrama'bca, and that 
of the niaiiifestatioii of 'SA'j.-BA'tiAN, are aekuow- 
Iciiged to he but one and the same; and they are 
obviously so, according to the (^umat ica-c haii'da, 
that remarkable year was tlie 3101st of the Cali- 
yuga, and the first ol the Christian Era, thus coin¬ 
ciding also with the Samaritan text, which is a re¬ 
markable circumstance. 

Some learned Pandits, from the western parts of 
India, are of opinion, that the era of Vicrama'di- 
TYA was originally reckoned from the first year of 
his reign, in the year 3044; and that, after a reign 
of fifty-six years, his death happened in the year 
3101. 

This was certainly the opinion of the author of 
the Cumarkd-c hand'a, and of the Pandits w'ho a.ssisted 
Abui. Fazil, w’ho say.s, in his sinninary of the his- 
toiy of the Kings oi' Malava, that Vickajia'dttya’s 
era began the first year of his reign; and this makes 
this legend more consistent and probable. 

In the J'rihat-Cathd, Saliva'hana is called Nrt- 
sinha, or the man-lion, answering to the lion of the 
tribe of .Tupa ; and one of the forms of Budd’iia is 
called Ari-sinha, both by the Paurdnics and the 
Baudd'has. Sacti-sinha, or the energetic lion, is als^ 
the name of Sa liva hana in the appendix to the 
/dgni-puraiia. According to the Vrihat-cafid, .Vi- 
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crama'ditya marched from his capital city Patali- 
putra, or Patna, to wage war against NrI-sinha, 
King of Pratisht'ham. 

VI. The cross, thougli not an object of worship 
among the Bmidd'has, is a favourite emblem and de¬ 
vice with them. It is exactly the cross of the Mani- 
cheam, with leaves and flowers springing from it, 
and placed upon a mount ('alrary, as among the 
Roman Cathohes. They represent it various ways; 
but the shaft with the cross bar, and the Cahary 
remain the same. The tree of life and knowledge, 
or the .Jamhu tree, in their maps of tho world, is 
always represented in the shape of a Mankhcan 
cross, eighty-four Yojanax (answering to the eighty- 
four years of the life of him who was exalted upon 
the cross), or 423 miles high, including the three 
steps of the Calvary. 

This cross, putting forth leaves and flowers, (and 
fruit also, as I am told) is called the divine tree, the 
tree of the gods, the tree of life and knowledge, 
and productive of whatever is good and desirable, and 
is placed in the terrestrial Paradise. Ac; v pi us, ac¬ 
cording to PiiOTius,* maintained, that this divine 
tree in Paradise, was Christ himself. In their de¬ 
lineations of the heavens, the globe of the earth is 
filled up with this cross and its Calvary. The divines 
of Tibet place it to the S. W. of Meru, towards the 
source of the Ganges. The Manicheans always re¬ 
presented Christ crucified upon a tree among the 
foliage. The Christians of Jndia, and of St. Thomas, 
though they tlid not admit of images, still enter¬ 
tained the greatest veneration for the cross. They 
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placed it on a Calvary, in public places, and at the 
iDggljjig of cross roads j and it is said, that even the 
heathen Hindus in tliese parts paid also great regard 
to it. I have annexed the drawings of two crosses, 
from a book entitled the Cshetra-samha, \a.td\y giwen 
to me by a learned Baudd'ha, who is visiting the holy 
places in the countries bordering upon the Ganges* 
There are various representations of this mystical 
symbol, which my friend the Jati could not explain 
to me; but says, that the shaft and the two arm* of 
the cross remain invariably the same, and that the 
Calvary is sometimes omitted. It becomes then a 
cross, with four points, sometimes altttred into a cross 
cramponne, as used in heraldry. 

In the second figure there are two instruments de¬ 
picted, the meaning of which my learned friend, 
the Jati, could not explain. Neither did he know 
what they were intended to represent; hut, says he, 
they look like two spears; and indeed they look very 
much like the spear and reed, often represented with 
the cross. I'he third figure represents the same 
tree, but somewhat nearer to its natural shape. When 
it is represented as a trunk without branches, as in 
Japan, it is then said to he the scat of the supreme 
One. \Vhen two arms are added, as in our 
cross, the Trimurti is said to be, seated there. Wbea 
with five branches, the five Sugats, or grand .formal 
of Bodd’ua, arc said to reside upon them. Be tlzfs 
as it may, I cannot believe the resemblance of ffiis 
cross and Calvary, with the sign of our redemption, 
to be merely accidental. I have written this ac¬ 
count of the progress of the Christian religion in 
India, with the impartiality of an historian, fully 

♦ Plates. 
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persuaded that our holy religion cannot possibly re¬ 
ceive any additional lustre from it. 

The word Mlech'ha in Sanscrit, does not signify 
literally a foreigner; hut it is generally understood in 
that sense by the Pauniriics, when announcing;, in a 
prophetical style, the diflerent powers who were to 
rule over India. Hear now, says the author of the 
rishnu-purdna, hear now what zvill come to pass in 
these times: pmcerjul Kings among the Aryya- 
will appear; they xeill subvert the reigning 
religion, spoil and deceive the Prajas, or the people. 

In the Bhdgavata, they arc called Ahrahmavar- 
chasah in the plural, and Abrahmavarchuh in the sin¬ 
gular; because, as they understood not the funda¬ 
mental tenets of their own religion, through their 
spiritual blindness, and the hardness of their hearts, 
they gave it up to embrace a new one. 

In the Brahmdn'du we read, then xvill come the 
Aryya-Mlt'ch’has, zchu xcill seduce the people; they 
will be proud, and at the same time distrustful, as if 
constantly alarmed. 

In the Vuyu-purdn'a it is declared, that generations 
of Kings will rise, and set like the sun. Then will come 
r//c'Aryya-Miech’has, who will forsake the D'hariiia,_ 
religious creed, Carnia worship, I'irt’ha the places oj 
pilgrimage of their ancestors; they will seduce the 
people xoith their new doctrine, and 'will grow worse and 
worse every day. After them Sarva Wltich ha, all sorts 
of foreign and impure tribes will overrun the country. 

Such is the character given ttf these good Aryyas, 
called Avariiam, and Abraiam, as well as their 
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Apostle, even as low as the times of Polo in the 
iJtb century. From Aharyyam, the Fauramcs pro- 
hdhiy rnarlf J-Brahtna, in order to shew their con¬ 
tempt of them, })iit more particularly in the latter 
times, when they ^rew worse anti worse; and ]\f. 
Polo s|)eaks of some of the Jbraiam, or Abramiam, 
nearly in the same terms. Yet in bis time the deno¬ 
mination of Arariiam, in Sanscrit Avaryyam, and 
Abarx/yarn, \t as applied to them ; and he was told 
that it signified good and pious men. 

I had, for a long time past, particularly inquired 
from the Baudd'bas whclher they knew any thing of 
the Avars of Puod'iia with Tevetat;* but I was 
always answered in the negatiA'c. It Avas my fault 
in some measure; I did not make use of the other 
synonymous names of that enemy of the religion of 
Ik’DD’uA. I mentioned before, that I supposed that 
Tlvktat was a corruption from De'va-Tashta, sy¬ 
nonymous Avith De'va-Tavasiita', or De va-Silpi, 
the divine artist, or carpenter, Avho is more generally 
known under the name of Visva-caijma, or the 
universal artist. Under this last appellation, Te've- 
TA'T is known to them. Soon after a learned Jati 
presented me with a book called the Budd'ha-cha- 
ritra,' with leave to take a copy, in which the 
wars of Budd’ha, with Vis'va-carma, or De'va- 
Tavasht'a', are related. It is a most voluminous 
work, and still it is incomplete, and the seat of war. 
was in India. 


* Id tlie vistira pur&na, which was brought by Major 

Knox from Ki'pal, the name of Budd ’has kinsman and rival is 
Dk'vadatta (answering to Deodatus). It is probable, that La- 
LOUhere’s Tetvtat is a corruption of the name of De'vadaTTA. 
H. T. C. 
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I’AllT 1.—CHAPTER I. 

» 

Of the t\ro Tri-Co't'a'd'ri, or Mountains 'with 
three Peaks-, one hi the N. W. and the other in the 
S. E. Quarters of the Old Continent. 


I. TRI-CUT'A'D'RI, the mountain (Adri) with 
three peaks (Tri-Cdta,) answers to Tfi«pu?>o{ and 
in Greek : for in that language a«po* signifies 
properly a peak, summit, and implicitly a headland, 
or promontory. Por.YiENUs calls Mount Meru or 
Meros, Tri-coryphus : it is true, that lie bestows 
improperly that epithet on Mount Meru near Cabid, 
which is inadmissible. with its three peaks 

on the summit, and its seven step.s, includes and en¬ 
compasses really the whole world, according to the 
notions of the Hindus and other nations, previously 
to their being acquainted with the globular shape of 
the earth. I mentioned in the first.part, that the 
Jews were acquainted with the seven stages. Zones 
or Dznipas of the Hindus; but I have since disco¬ 
vered a curious passage from the Zohar-Manassh on 
the creation, as cited by Basnage, in his history of 
the Jews* “ There are, says the author, “seven 
earths, wliereof one is higher thaii the other; for 
the holy-laml is situated upon the highest earth, and 
Mount Moriah (or Miru) is in the middle of that 
holyland. This is the hill of God, so often men- 


* See English Tnuulatioi^ p. ZVf. 
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fionecl in the Old Testament, the mount of the con- 
frieo'ation, where the mighty King sits in the sides 
of the nortli, aecoi-ding to Isaiah, and there is the 
cit\' of our Ooi). ’* The Mh’u of the Hindus has 
the name of Suhhd, or tlie congicgation, and the 
gofls arc seated upon it in the sides ot the north. 
Tliere is the holy city of Brdhhid-pun, where resides 
Bhahm witli ills court, in the most pure and holy 
lan<l of Ilcivrattd. 

Thus Mi'nt is tlie M'oildly temple of tlie supreme 
heing, in an embodied state, and of the Tri-AIu'rttx, 
or sac red Triad, whicli resides on its summit, either 
in a single, or three-fold temple, or rather in both: 
for it is all one, as they are one and three. They 
are three, oidy with regard to men involved in the 
gloom of worldly illusion ; but to men who have 
emerged out of it, they are hut one; and theiic three¬ 
fold temple, and mountain with its three peaks, be- 
conn? one ep lally. Mythologisls in the west called 
the world, or Mcrn, with its ap|icndages, the temple 
of Oon, according to Mac iiobius. 

Ilcnce tills most sacred temple of the supreme 
being, is generally typified by a cone or pyramid, 
Avith cither a single chajiel on its summit, or with 
three; either witii, or without steps. 

Tliis w’orldly temple is also considered, by 
tlie followeis of Ilunn'HA, as the tomb of the 
son of the spirit of heaven, whom I con¬ 
ceive to be the first man, re-emerging in every 
Calpa, or the first lawgiver, often confounded 
■vyith the first man. His bones, or limbs w'ere scat- 


• Isaiah, c . Ia. v, is . rialin 4S, &c. 
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tered all over the fact of tlie earth, like those of Osi- 
Kisancl JiipiTER Zagkhis. To collect them was the 
first duty of lii.s descendants and followers, and then 
tocnfonib them. Out of filial piety, the remembrance 
of rljis ii'.ournful search was yearly kept up by a fic¬ 
titious one, with all possible marks of grief and 
sorrow, till a priest announced, that the sacred relics 
wcie at last found. This fs practised to this day 
by several Tartariau tribes of the religion of Bud- 
d’ha ; and the expression of the bones of the son-of 
the sjiirit of licaven is peculiar to the Chinese, and 
some tjibesin J'artary. 

The Bnndd'hi.'its in this country are so close, re¬ 
served, and ignorant, in general, that liardly any 
information can be obtainctl on this subject. Besides, 
they acknowledge that it is so awful a theme, that 
they re dly avoid to make it a subject of conversa¬ 
tion. They confess that the pyramids, in which the 
sacred relics are deposited, be their shape what it 
Mill, are an imitation of the worldly temple of the 
supreme being, and which is really the tomb of the 
first of his embodied forms ; or of his son, in the 
language of tlic Chinese, Tartars, and of the Greeks 
also, who were little actpiainted w'ith the system of 
emanations and incarnations. They also declare, 
that many of these pyramids do not really contain 
the bones of the Thaeiir, or Lord: and though they 
are to be supposed, and asserted to contain them, 
the real place where they .'ue deposited, should re- 
•main unknown, in order to prevent profanation; 
exactly like the various tombs of Osniis. For this 
reason, the sacred relics, instead of being deposited 
in the pyramid, are always placed in a small vault 
deep under ground, at some distance from it, as'at 
isdrndt'ha. ntar Benares. 
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This monument is about fifty feet high, of a cylin¬ 
drical form, with its top shaped like a dome. Similar 
monuments, but never more than three or four feet 
high, are often erected by Hindus, upon the spot 
w&re a married woman burned herself with her 
husband. These monuments arc in general called 
Sat't; and the enormous one at Sdrnuth is a sort of 
.Vfl/i over the bones of Uudd’ha. According to tradi¬ 
tion, it was erected over the ashes of those who fell 
there in battle, in the invasion of the Muslemans. 
But this is impossible ; as this monument is the chief 
and principal piece of that sacred fabric, which was 
begun many years before the said invasion. The 
only part that was finished is the tomb of Budd’ha ; 
all the others, which were intended for the splendor 
of the place, and the convenience of the royal inha¬ 
bitants and priests, remaining in an unfinished state. 
The secret vault, in which these relies are depo¬ 
sited in general, is called the Thdeur's Cu'ti, the 
room or cell of the Lord; and in the inscription 
found amongst the ruins above this ceil, it is de¬ 
clared that St’hikpaTa and Vasanta, sons of a 
King of Gaur, in Bengal, built this Cu'ti. It fol¬ 
lows from hence, that these were the persons who 
deposited there the Thdcur\s bones. In the above 
inscription it is declared, that this happened in the 
year of Vicrama'ditya 1083, or of our Lord either 
1017 or 10^27•*. In the inscription found at Isldma- 
had,-\ these relics, consisting of a few bones, are 
said to have been deposited in two brass vessels in a 
Cttti, or room under ground. In the account of the 

- - ' , - TT _ _ _ _ , _ _ 
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discovery of two urns at S&m&t'ha, it is men¬ 
tioned that the Ctiti was eiarhteen cubits, or twenty- 
seven feet, under ground,* There the relies were 
deposited in an nrn, enclosed in a vessel of 
marble, in the shape, and of the size of the famous 
Barberini monument, lliere wcie a few bones only, 
witli various trinkets, which consisted of pieces of 
coloured glass, all of them perforated, with thin 
leaves of gold, and some coarse pearls. These orna¬ 
ments are by no means a proof that these bones were 
those of a female. It is more probable, that they 
formed a chaplet used by devout people, or rosaries 
and bracelets, witli which the statues of Budd’ha 
are generally decorated. The marble vessel, which 
contained the urn, is more highly finished than that 
of the Barberhn monument. The urn itself is of a 
more elegant form than that in the above monument. 
It is in the shape and of the size of a chalice; it has 
no carved figures, hut elegant mouldings, exquisitely 
finished, and is of green marble. I suspect the 
whole to be of foreign workmanship ; for it is totally 
different, both in shape and workmanship, from vases 
in use among the Hindm, either at this day or in 
former times. Ph/lostkatos informs us, that sta¬ 
tues, by Grecian artists, were by no means uncom¬ 
mon in the N. W. parts of India. Strabo says also, 
that altars of Grecian workmanship were often found 
in the western parts of India; and Arrian, in his 
Periplus, takes notice of altars and of small temjiles 
in tlie Greciatt taste, near Barygaza or Baroach. 
The practice of thus preserving the bones of Bud- 
d'ha is of great antiquity; for it is expressly men¬ 
tioned by Clemens of Alexandria, who sa^s, that 


* As. vol. V. p. ISf. 
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thev dfposifed under a pyramid. In the his¬ 
tory of China we rend, rliat in the year 335, a bone 
of Fo was sent from India to the Emperor of that 
country, who was highly pli ast d with tliis precious 
relic: "though his minister IJanvu made a very spi¬ 
rited remfuistrance against this innovation ;and which 
is to be found in Du Haldi.’s China. 

The followers of Brahma are not addicted to the 
worship of dead men's bones, and I know but one 
instance to the contrary. At Jagan-nat'ha they have 
a bone of Chrisu.va, which is consi<lered as a most 
precious and vTncrablc relic; so much so, that few 
people are allowed to see it; and Hindus are not fond 
of making it the subject of conversation, any more 
than the Baudd'has. 

The shape of these monuments is always either 
that of a pyramid or of a cone, with some trifling 
deviations occasionally. Thus the cone assumes the 
shape of a trurup-ioof: sometimes it is formed by 
the revolution of a cifwatiun, or Ogive round an 
axis; and these two forms are generally said to be iii 
the shape of a bell. JiJeuni Miru. and the seven 
stories, are represented in the sli.ipe of a trump by 
the divines of (ty/.v;/, according to i\lr. Joinville's 
delineation in the seventh volume of the Asiatic Re¬ 
searches. 'i he pyramid is crpiallv subject to the 
same variations, the hips, or angles, being sometimes 
in the shape of a n/ma/ium. As Mount Meru is also 
represented ot a-cylindrical form, the tombs of the 
Thucur are crjually made in that shape, as that of 
Sirndtha. Sacrifices and offerings are never made in 
Tibet, without placing before the devotees a cone or 
pyramid, the image of Merit and of the worldly 
Linga. Brahmens, instead of cither, make a cylinder 
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of earth,, and for the same pur|>ose: This they call 
the primeval Linga; which was represented in the 
w'est, and to this day in the Dekhin, by a cone, ac¬ 
cording to Arnobius and oilier authors. 

The steps, stories, and retreats are always omitted 
in India: hot I was told, that it was considcicd as 
imnifittrial. The seven stories, however, arc marked 
by lines m a delineation of the worldly temple and 
tomb ( f Hldd’ha, in a large map of the world, ac- 
compan\ ing the Cshttra-samha, a geographical trea¬ 
tise in my possession. This representation of the 
mountain of God struck me forcibly, and was the 
occasion of further inquiries into this subject. It is 
of tilt same shape with the pyramids oi Egypt: the 
base only is a little shorter, witli a small flat top, with 
a chapei in honour of Budd’ii a. The sides are smooth, 
as in the pyramids ; but the seven stories are repre¬ 
sented liy lines, which brings it still ncaier to fhe 
tower of Babtl. The p\ ramids of Egypt are not all 
alike: some are in the shape of a cone; one with 
recesses is mentioned by Dt Nox, who notices also 
another with a ciicular base. The square base of 
this worldly temple is peculiar to the Baudd’ blits'of 
Tibet ; for in India the Bnibnwns, and the Jainas, 
always give it a ciicular foiin. In tlie representation 
of it ill the CsliLira-siViidsu, it is a square. 'I'hough 
the (liniensions are much neglected, yet in all these 
monitnients at Bc/ians, the most modern, and of 
course the most peifeet, are of a eonieal tigure; the 
pelpeiidieul.ir section of which, thiMiigh the center, 
is an equilateral triangle. I'hcie is alwavs a small 
temple on the sumniir, except one near Bcnara, 
at a place called Caiiioidy. Sncli of these nionii- 
meuts as belong to the Baudd'has are called the 
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temples of Buddha : they might also be ealled the 
temples of Bala or Balas, one of the titles of 
Budd’ha, but little known now, and more particii* 
Jarly so to the vulgar. The word Balas. properly 
pronounced, .sounds e.xactly like Bflos in Gretk, 
and Beli's in Latin. May we not then reasonably 
suppose, that the temple and tomb of Belus at Ba¬ 
bylon, was precisely a similar monument, and calcu¬ 
lated for the very same purp^jse. 

On the summit of it was a chapel, dedicated to 
Belus, according to Herodotus. Diodorus, the 
Sicilian, says there were thiee; but this is immate¬ 
rial: for Balas is three and one. Besides, the 
temple of Herodotus probably consisted of three 
chapels. About the center of the tower, in the 
middle, was the tomb of Balas, and near it, in the 
body of tlie pyramid also, another chapel, exactly as 
m the great pyramid of Giza in Egypt. It is pro- 
pable, however, that the bones of Bj-lus were not 
deposited in the ostensible tomb, but were concealed 
in a secret vault, in some other part of the pyramid 
or tower It appears then, that the pyramids were 
'Similar fabrics, and intended for the very same pur¬ 
pose. For the Egyptians, the Phenicians likewise, 
had their Belus, as well as the Babybmam and Hin- 
: and this Belus, it is probable, was originally 
the same through these different countries. In the 
eastern parts of Bengal, particularly toward the Sun- 
derbunds, there is, almost in every village, a repre- 
^ntation of this worldly temple, of earth‘dwith steps. 

1 he whole is neatly plastered with a whitish clay; 
and on stated festivals, the statue of some favourite 
deity IS placed on the summit, in a small, but 
handsome portable temple. Some of these fabrics 
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are from five to twenty feet liigh, accorrling to the 
circumstances and zeal of the villagers. These are 
considered as a representation of mount Al^ru; and, 
in the insc ription of Saniath, the conical mount, near 
the sacred repositoiy, is called Alcru. 

Like all the temples and tombs of Bklus in India, 
the pyramids had no opening whatever, except one 
or two. It is however pretty certain, that all the 
pyramids were not intended for the reception of the 
bones of Belus. Many were probably intended for 
the burial of a very few exalted and sacred charac¬ 
ters, like the grand Lamas of Tibet, with a few 
others, who are always buried under p 3 Tamids: but 
these arc acknowleclged to be forms of Budd'ha, 
though of an inferior rank. As the Egyptians con¬ 
cealed most carefully the real place where their 
Belus was entombed, it is not unlikely that the 
great fryrainid M'as only an ostensible one, and of 
course allowed to remain open. For we are told, 
that the body of him for whom it was intended, 
never was deposited there; or if deposited, it was not 
into the ostensible tomb, but into some secret place 
under the pyramid. The limbs of Osiris were 
buried separately', and on the very spot where Isis 
found them: and he was tom into fourteen pieces; 
others say six-and-twenty. The general opinion is, 
that Isis collected all the limbs in a coffin, like 
which she made many others, and presented them to 
several cities through Egypt; assuring privately 
every one, that they possessed the real one. It is 
supposed, that Osiris was entombed near 
though the spot never was known. 

The tower, of Babel seems then to have been the 
wordly temple of the spirit of heaven, and the tomb 
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of his son, either the first man of the Calpa, or the 
most ancient king and legislator of the country. 

There were four Adams, and four Budd'hvs also; 
and we are now under the fourth; according to tlic 
traditions of tlie Musdmans, and of the Buiuld'has. 
Adam’s body was, at his own request, entombed in 
a caVe or vault, called Alconut, in a mountain in the 
center of the world ; and of course the Mh'u of the 
Hindus, and represented by artificial hills, (ither of 
stone or earth, and of various shapes, like Mem. 

His descendants removed to that holy mountain ; 
the wicked offspring of Cain were allowed only to 
dwell at the foot of.it, w'hilst that of Seth were 
seated higher up, as far as the top; where they lived 
in great sanctity and purity of manners, every day 
worshipping God on the summit of the mountain, 
End visiting the body of Adam in his vault, as the 
ineans of procuring the divine blessing.* This 
mountain, in the center of the earth, with seven 
steps or stories, or mount Miru, was really the 
mountain of God, the w'orldly temple of the spirit 
of heaven, and the tomb of his son. Cointus 
of Smyrna says, that this holy mountain w'as de¬ 
picted upon the shield of Acini, i,es and that on its 
summit resided the elTicacy or 'Sacti-oi' the world, or 
of the supreme being, towering to the skies : and he 
adds, that this most sacred place w^as very difficult 
of access. 

The limbs, or bones, of this son of the spirit of 
heaven, Puencu in Chinese, Budd ha, Osiris, Dio¬ 
nysius, or Adam, were dispeised all over the 
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world. Adam’s remains, after the flood, were divi¬ 
ded among his posterity, and his scull fell to the 
share of Snr.M, who deposited it in a vault on mount 
Calvary, near the holy hill of Moriah or March. 
The'in habitants of Ceylon showed formerly one of his 
teeth; and they have now one of his tusks: for their 
last Adam or Budd’ha, was incarnate in the shape 
of an elephant; and ascended into heaven, from the 
summit of the peak of Adam. Musdmans, who 
w'ere settled in the Peninsula, and in that islaml, at a 
very early period, concluded, and not without some 
plausible ground, that this Budd’ha must have been 
Adam : and accordingly, Persian voiters'gravely in¬ 
form us, that Adam was bt^nished to Ceylon, and 
thence translated into heaven, from the summit of 
the peak, which was denominated after him. Za¬ 
ra dis, ZoROADfs or Zakat was the name given, by 
the Chaldeans, to the eldest Zouoasieii, claimed 
equally by the Persians. Some say that Belus 
taught the Chaldeans astronomy, v liilst others in¬ 
sist, that it was Zakades or Zoboastfu, whom 
several learned men consider tis the same with 
Mizraim, the son of Ham. Be this as it ma}’, the 
eldest Zakades was the son of Okomaze.s, the spirit 
of heaven, according to Suidas. Like Adam, he 
directed that his bones should be carefully pre.served: 
his precepts for a long time were complied with ^ 
and his relics, carefully and secretly entombed, like 
those of Bala or Budd’ha. like the limbs of Osiris, 
and like those of Bacchus at Delphi, became an 
object of worship. The eldest Zoroaster, called 
Zarades, Zoroades and Zarates hy the Chaldeans, 
is probably the same with Belus and the Saurid of 
Arabian writers; and the Goddess Zaeetis was 
probably his consort. Several learned oriental wri¬ 
ters insist that Zoroades, or Zoroaster assisted at 
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of his son, either the first man of the Calpa, or the 
most ancient king and legislator of the country. 

There were four Adams, and four Budd'hvs also; 
and we are now under the fourth; according to tlic 
traditions of tlie Musdmans, and of the Buiuld'has. 
Adam’s body was, at his own request, entombed in 
a caVe or vault, called Alconut, in a mountain in the 
center of the world ; and of course the Mh'u of the 
Hindus, and represented by artificial hills, (ither of 
stone or earth, and of various shapes, like Mem. 

His descendants removed to that holy mountain ; 
the wicked offspring of Cain were allowed only to 
dwell at the foot of.it, w'hilst that of Seth were 
seated higher up, as far as the top; where they lived 
in great sanctity and purity of manners, every day 
worshipping God on the summit of the mountain, 
End visiting the body of Adam in his vault, as the 
ineans of procuring the divine blessing.* This 
mountain, in the center of the earth, with seven 
steps or stories, or mount Miru, was really the 
mountain of God, the w'orldly temple of the spirit 
of heaven, and the tomb of his son. Cointus 
of Smyrna says, that this holy mountain w'as de¬ 
picted upon the shield of Acini, i,es and that on its 
summit resided the elTicacy or 'Sacti-oi' the world, or 
of the supreme being, towering to the skies : and he 
adds, that this most sacred place w^as very difficult 
of access. 

The limbs, or bones, of this son of the spirit of 
heaven, Puencu in Chinese, Budd ha, Osiris, Dio¬ 
nysius, or Adam, were dispeised all over the 
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CunVha' tius called, Caila'sa also. The first peak, 
it is true, is not known under that name; hut jt is 
described as such, and this appears to be its real 
name. Upon it Brahma' resides, and his seat is 
called Brahmd~puri, or the town of' Brahma'; it is 
also Mana-puri, the town of Mana, or of liis heart, 
or the delight of his heart, near the famous lake of 
Mana or Mdnasa, the waters of which, proceeding 
from heaven, are the delight of his heart likewise. 
They are otherwise said to proceed from his heart, 
and indeed every thing there is from his heart. The 
obvious meaning of Mana is mM, (mens,) but it is 
always rendered here heart, because the mind pro¬ 
ceeds from the heart, according to the Hmdm, who 
even are able to trace its track through the body to 
the head. The radical name of Vai-Curit'ha is 
Cun't'ha, an ideot. The name of Vishnu’s mother, 
in one of his incarnations, during the fifth Mamcan- 
tara, was Cun't’ha or the ideot; and as she was 
very much so, she was called Vi Cun't’ha Vishnu, 
since that time, is surnamed Vai Cun t’ha : and 
after him, the peak on which he resides is deno¬ 
minated likewise. In Cail&sbpi, api signifies also. 
This Tri-cut&dri, or mountain with three summits, 
is declared to be the lord of mountains; and of course 
the other Tri-coryphean hills, for there are many, are 
considered as inferior to it. The next in rank is the 
three-peak-land in the N. W. emphatically called the 
White island, the island of the Moon, a celestitU 
earth or region, a terrestrial heceoen or paradise. 

The next to this is the Tri-cd'ta mountain in the 
south-east, including the peninsula of Maided, Sumd- 
trd, and Ceylon. These two Tri-cutddris are declared 
to correspond to each other, in their respective 
quarters, and their Tlfa, Cirn'ria, or splendor, are the 
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constant theme of the, and other Hindu 

writers. These two Tri-cut as, or three-peaked- 
islancls may probably be tlie two islands of Cerne, 
east and west, of the ancients. When speaking in 
general teims, the Paurdn'ics sometimes place tliem, 
one in the east, and the other in the west. But 
numeions aiul explicit passages show, that they are 
situated in the N. W. and S. E. ejuarters of the old 
continent. There are liowever, some few ptissages, 
which place them north and south of J\Jt:ru; and 
Liincn is now considererl as situated on the equator, 
exactly to tlx south oi' LUjayini, Mcru, and opposite 
to the island of the moon. ^1 he last assigned 
situation was the fiist I hit upon, on my first ac- 
quaint.mcc with the Purdtias, and perplexed me 
very much ; as the Pandits, 1 w:is actjuaiiited with, 
insisted that the White island, one of the peaks of 
th(i western Tri-cu'ta, was in the N. W. quarter, that 
is_to say, it occupuxEthe whole space between the 
N. VV'. and N. points: and that likewise the ea^te^l 
Tri-cutddri was between the S. and S, E. points. 
Unfortunately, they could not then produce 'the 
necessary vouchers from their sacred books; but in 
the mean time, they exhibited the accompanying 
map of Jainbii, in order to illustrate the subject. 

In the plate, the map of Jambu is represented 
under three different projections. The first is ac¬ 
cording to the ideas of the Paurdn ics, in which one 
half of the equator is obviously combined with 
another half of the meridian, on the plain of which 
the map is projected. I have marked, the degrees of 
longitude upon the equator, and the degrees of lati¬ 
tude north, upon an arch of the first meridian. No 
notice is ever taken of these particulars by the Pau^ 
rdnks ; but a little reflection will show the original 
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design of this diagram, though the projection be 
ever so disfigured 

The true projection of it should be in the shape of 
what the ancients called thebotloni part of a sling: 
and this was adiniltcd by Pi^nysius Peril etes. 
Posidonius iicfore him admitted of it also: but he 
insisted, that tlic greatest length of this projection 
was in a north and south direction. This sort of 
projection is represented in the tliird yiumber of the. 
same plate. Number II. represents tlie same portion 
of the globe, that is to say, the northern: pa; i of tl»d 
old continent, as projected in th^ usual fcrm, upon 
the plain of the first meridian. 

In the first and second numbers, the two Tri-cu'tit- 
dris, or islands, abounding with Ciru'n'd or resplen¬ 
dence, are represented dijametrically opposite, with 
air due symmetrical arraitgement in every part, to 
which the Hindus will always sacrifice trut.h. There 
are, however, some general outlines, which arc 
strictly true. There are really three islands, or dwi- 
pas in the south east, and as many in. tlio north west 
quarter of the old continent, corre.sponding exactly, 
or nearly so, to each other; and Uicy have ‘^Iso the 
same names. The rest of the superstructure owes its 
origin to the fertile and inventive genius of the 
Hindus. The idea, however, is by no means a 
modern one; nor was it confined to India: for 
an«M»it writers in the,^e8t acknowledged two islands, 
caBed Cerne, one in the ^ast, and the oilier in the 
wesft the latter, called also Cyrene, was placed near 
the«traits of Hercules^ and was said to consist equally 
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of three islands. The eastern Certte, it is true, wu 
said to be near the eastern shores of Africa. This 
mistaken notion arose, through the information oC 
the Hindus, who will hare it that the dwipa of Lanc& 
really joins the shores of 'Sanc'ha, Zeng, or Africa. 
The Nubian geographer adopted this idea, as well as 
Arabian writers in general. 

The Gods are represented as travelling from one 
Tri-ciita to the other; and the ^rand depot for souls 
after death, is at Yama-puri, m the Peninmla of 
M6ldc&; from which, on certain days fixed for that 
puipose, they set off together for D'harma-puri in the 
north west, which they reach after a painful march 
of twelve months. 

These three islands in the south east, are in general 
called Hanca; and in cveiy one of them is supposed 
to be a city called a Lanca-purl, and there is actually 
a place of that name in Sumatra, according to Mr. 
Marsden. -The walls of these three cities are of the 
same metal with the soil-of their respective isbnds: 
of course the walls and palaces of Lanci-puri in the 
Gold-Island, are of that metal; and of silver in the 
Silver-Island. In the island of iron, brass, stone, or 
clay, the walls arc of these materials : but more 
generally they are said, to be either of iron or brass. 
The Gold-Island, or Swoarn'a, is also called Mahor 
Lancd and Md-Lancd; from which is probably 
derived its modern name of 'MAldf'A; which is also, 
called Malic'hya in the Dtoi-purdn'a. 

These islands were well knovm to the ancients, un¬ 
der the appellations of Chryst, Argyrea, and Taprobani. 
That of Taprobani, though generally understood of 
Ctylon, was also extended to the three islands’; for 
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Stephavus of Byzantium says, that Ar^rea, the 
Silver-Island, or Sumatra, made part of Taprobani, 
and very properly too: for Taprobani is obviously 
derived from the Hindi Tapu-Ravana, the island, or 
islands of Ra'vana, who was the lord of them, and 
whose name, in the spoken dialects, particularly in 
the Dekhin. is always pronounced Ra’ban. Their 
Sanscrit names are Canchana or the Gold-Island; 
Rajata the silver one, and Sinhala is Ceylon. On the 
latter the epithet of Iron-Island is never bestowed in 
any book which I have seen: but it is understood as 
a matter of course: it was called also the brass' 
country by Ptolemy, though strangely misplaced 
by him. 

From various documents, through different chan¬ 
nels, he has introduced tzcice in his map of that 
country, t\\\% Tri-c&tddri, Jirst, as three islinds or 
Peninsulas, and also as three countries on the main¬ 
land, under the names of gold, silver, and brass 
countries. Mr. Danville has proved that the 
Peninsula of Aldldcd, with most of the places belong¬ 
ing to it, are twice repeated, and made contiguous 
by him. 

In the Gold-Island, or Md-Lancd, is the abode of 
Varna, called Yama-puri, or in the spoken dialects 
Jam-cote, a place well known to Arabian ahd Persian 
writerSi It is also called Laned-puri, Lancd-nagara, 
the town of Lancd ; and the straits of Maided arc 
called, in the Purdnas, Laned-dwdra, or the gates of 
Lancd *, as we shall see in the coui;se of this work. 
Canca is.another name of Yama or Pluto; and as 
the place of his abode is in Mdlancd, according to the 
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Purarias, the Lanca-dwara or gates of Lanca, the 
straits of Mal6cA might be called also with propriety 
the gates of Canca, Pluto, or Canca-dxv/tra. This 
denomination is never used now by the Paurdn'ics; 
but there is no doubt, that it was so formerly ; for 
the Cancadur of Ali-Coshgi, and other early Mnsd- 
man writers, is obviously derived from Canca-dzedra, 
Canc a’s door or gate. It is true, that they make a 
town of it, wliicl) they call also more correctly Can- 
ednor for Catted-nur, which last is acknowledged to 
be the same with Canca nagara, the townof Canca: 
and in the Dekhin they always say niir or nuru, 
instead of nagar. This tftwn is obviously the same, 
which is called Cocco-nagara or Couco-nagai'a by 
Ptoilmy. The country of Canca is Caticades'a in 
Sanscrit; hence Miisclmaii writers call it also Gung-diz, 

Cancapuri or Canca nagara is then the same with 
Yama-puri or jamente, called also in the Purdn'as 
Mahd-Laned-puri, or Md-Lancd : and it is probably 
the same with that called Balanca by Prom jiv, anil 
placed by him in Tong. 16£ and in 4" 40 Lat. North. 
It appears, however, that Muselnutn w riters under¬ 
stood by it the town of Saha or Zaha . for Yarna-pio-l 
or Jam~cote is a mythological city and never existed. 

We observed before that Ptolkmv has introduced 
into his map the golden country, island or penin¬ 
sula, not only twice; but that he has likewise 
introduced twice, most of the places belonging to 
that country. Accordingly Conco nagara is again 
noticed under the name of Coccoro nagara, or Cocca 
nagara; fiom which Musdman writers have made 
Caracor for Canca-rai-ghur, the house or jjlace 
of abode of Canca-uaja or Yama ; but they con- 
ider it as the same with Cancunor. This town 
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they call also Canacor, wliich is some place inthe Ga7i- 
pntvinces: but I have shown Ixthre, that Cana¬ 
cor or Cancar, was the capital city of the ct)uiilry of 
Gancar-dcha, or of the Gangarida: in Bengal. 

Jim-cote or Laned-puri, which D’flEnnET.oT writes 
Giamcout, they plate, with the Hindus, in the cen¬ 
ter of tlic Peninsula, in li\ e (les>recs of Lat. North, 
and in Long. 176 or ]7.'5,.according to Aiiui.-FaZil 
and others; and Ptolemy places Bnlonca, or Md- 
Laned-puri in Lat. 4“ 40' North, and in Long. l62. 
Tlie Longitude of Laned or Md-Lancd may be ascer¬ 
tained from the Purdnas ; a circumstance very un¬ 
usual. Yama-pitri is ficclared in these sacred books 
to be tlic general rendezvous of the departed from 
all parts of the world, and Iroin wliicli tlicv proceed 
in a body with a proper guard, coinjKxsed of the ser¬ 
vants of VA.\fA, to D'hanna-puri, which I shall show 
lieieafter to be the purgatory of St. Patrick in 
Hiran't/d or Suvarn'ei/a, tlie gold island in the west. 
The da\s anti dista.icc,> are accurately described, 
which summed up amount to Yltjanas.* The 

breadth rrf the world is ]()(),()<)() I'djanas, equal to 
1 SO" of longitude : and these .S answer 

of course to 146'4M', which subtracted from 180 
degrees, leave tk!; the half of which 16 .SO'is the 
longitude of Dhunna pari, and added to 146 50' 
will place Md-Laned or .Jutn-eote in long.' \6‘2 20'. 
For the.se two places are at the furthermost extremities 
of the earth, which forms a jrerfeet circle, sur¬ 
rounded by a sea, every where of the same breadth. 
This singular route of the departed will he thesubject 
of a separate paragraph. It pRsses through India, in 
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the direction of the first range of snowy jnouBtain^ 
The Pandits, whom Abot.-Fazil consulted, placed 
Cancadur 1205 Vojanas from Lancet, or the peak of 
Apam, wliich is in yo" of longitiule, according to 
them. Yama-jmri is accordingly laOo ’ Fbjanas from 
Lanca; some leckon , which willpiacc Fattia-puvi 

in long. 178". 22'. 


The comnientator on the Surya-Sidd’hanta, has re¬ 
duced that distance very much; for he says that 
Lancti, or the three islands, occupy a space of 30 
degrees along the equator; and this will bring their 
assumcfl longitude of the easternmost shores of Md- 
Lancd nearer to its real one. 


As Pror.FMv places IfId-Lancd-puri in the same 
longitude with the Puuran'ics, he must have used 
the same data, and which he liad probably received 
from the Hindus whonj he converseil M'ith at Alexan¬ 
dria. Md-Lancd being, according to the Paurdn'ics, 
in the center of the Peninsula, it must be of course in 
about fiv’e degrees of Latitude North; and there it is 
placed by Ahol-Fazil : and in 4'GO' by Ptolimv. 
Aid Lanca is called in the Purdnus Yamala and Ma¬ 
laya ; which last denomination it still retains. It is 
styled also Canchana-pdda, or with the golden skirts. 
It may be translated the countiy of the golden feet, a 
title assumed by the Emperors of Ava, and other 
Kings of that part of the world: and the Alalayan 
breeze is as famous in the east, as the Sabo:an in the 
west, and its capital wasialso called Saha or Zaha. 

In the beginning of the Brahmdnda-purdrta, it is de¬ 
clared, that the strong hold of Yam a in Tri-cuta, that 
is to say the Peninsula of Afalaca, is 100 Ybjanas long, 
and t)0 broad, which is sulficiently accurate. 
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Ptolemy mentions there a place called Malaiou- 
colon, probably from the Sanscrit Malaya-culam, 
which implies a place on the borders or shores of Ma¬ 
laya: the same is caWcA Malctur hy Marcc-Polo ; 
Malaya-tir and Malaya-culam are synonymous. Peri- 
mula in Ptolemy, I suppose to be derived from the 
Sanscrit Pari-Malaya, wliich implies the same thing. 
For it is probable, that they were aerjuainted only 
with the tiram, tir or culain of the Peninsula: and 
Canchana-pMa may also signify the foot, skirts of the 
golden mountain, or Peninsula. 

The next island is Sumatra, called in the Ptir'an'as 
Rajata, or silver island, the Argyrc of the western 
geogr;;phers. In the l^rlhai-cdtha it is called Naircela- 
or A'alicera and Srimat, or the fortunate, and syno¬ 
nymous with Srimatra. 

That famous island is called now Sumatra, and by 
former European travellers Symotfa. In the same 
hook, and in the Hitopades'a, it is called Carpura, 
or camphirc island. In the smoken dialects, that 
word is pronounced fV/iwr and Ca'Jur. Marco-Polo 
gives the name of Fanfur to one of its provinces, pro¬ 
bably for CanJ’ur or Cmipar, as it is now called. A 
beautiful lake on the island, is mentioned in the Hi- 
tbpades'a uiuler the name of Padma'-nilaya, or the 
abode of Padma'-ue'vi. 

It is also called Mandara in the Purarias: and as 
it is represented as a most delightful country, it may 
be denominated Su-Mandara; and it was called Santan¬ 
der by former geographers. But it seems, that this 
ajipellation is elerived from Santander in the spoken 
dialects of India, from the Sanscrit Samudra, which 
signifies the ocean. The author of the Periplus men¬ 
tions an island near the Ganges called Oceanis ; and 
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J'r.-Enitrssr savs (!)at tJie isjand of Samandar is near 
flic (i'tugr.s-. Pn)h:il>ly the author of the Periplus 
coiifuinidcd it with Sai'W’ff isJund, a name of the same 
iinj)ojt, at the n’.otuh of the and called also 

0( ’anu.s hy Dfojioers the Sici/idu. llie context, 
however ot' tl)i^ author, and of more modern geo- 
graphers, show that it cannot be the same island. 
byW.M.tsfis and otheis iinpropoily laugh at the id. a 
of an island at sea being called Orcanin. This Occf/nis 
was j)rob.il)ly tlie |)laee abode of old Samuora, 
the old man of the sea, olien mentioned in romances 
in tlie east. 

riie woid Samudra, or Samundur, arc pronounced, 
Sumiindii, and Mandii in tlie dialects of Ceijlon ; and 
there is an island of that name mentioned by an¬ 
cient grogi.ipheis in the eastern seas, and supposed 
by tlieni to be the same with Tupridxin^ ov C eyhn ; 
but Si Kim.-vN us of Hiizaritiuni says that the silver 
island made part of litprohane, which is really the 
case. It is also called hy them PaUii-Sinmndu, which 
I take to be a eorrnption from Puh-Shnundu, Pulo- 
SpiiHiiUi, the isliii/d (TSinmndu, or Sipnotta. 'Idle dc- 
si npiioii of that island, under the name rT Simondu, 
doe.". I)\ no means agiee with Ceplon : but is easily re- 
eonedi.l with ^uwalra, though we know but little of 
tlie interioi' jiarts. 

The large lake called Megisba, with the metropolis, 
docs not exist in Ceylon, biit is probably that exten- 
sIS c lake to the sriutliof Metumgeaboxv, mentioned by 
Mr. Mvi.sdum in his map of Sumatra, from which 
s^e eial large rivers seem to issue. The harbour of 
Iuppuros or Ipporus in Puh-S'tmundu is called Aypoor 
bv Dan v'lm:., nd Ippu by Mr. Marsden from the 
San.-eri> and Hindi i-pura or'I-pu, and in a deriva¬ 
tive irom Ai pura, the town of the goddess i or 
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BHAVA'Nf. From this lake issues the river Andra~ 
guerii or Indergcree, in Sarfscrit Indra-giri; because 
its source is in the giri, or mountain of Indka, or 
Maghabd; fi om whom probably the lake in the plains 
below was denominated Maghabd or Altgisbd, accord¬ 
ing to Pi.ixY, and Padmd-nilaya or the place of abode 
of Padma'-de'vi the consort of Vishnu, in the 
Hitopadcs a. 

From this lake issued two rivers, according to 
Pliny; one called Palesinnoidus flowed towards the 
south, and towards a town of the same name (perhaps 
the modern Patembang) which was the metiopolis of 
the island, and had a famous haibour. The river di¬ 
vided th(m into three streams, the smallest of which 
■was five furlongs broad, and the laigest two miles 
nearly. Thus 1 translate this passage of Pi fny : for 
it is impossible that three such large aims of a river 
should fall into a harbour. Aeconjing to Mr. Mahs- 
DEN, this lake communicates with the river of Pa/nn- 
haag: for, says he, the. inhabitants avail themselves 
of this lake in transpoiting their goods to, and from 
P akmbang.* 

The other river, toward the north, and supposed to 
issue from that lake, w'as called Cydara; probably 
because it fhiwed through the country o^Rii or ylru, 
called Ddru hy former JEJi/ro/icwi travellers : the capi¬ 
tal of which, on its banks, was probably called Cota- 
Ru, or the town and fort of Ru. This is the largest 
river in the island, and of course its source far remote 
into the interior parts of the country. "J’he river Siac 
seems to be a branch of it: and the Carnpar is su]>- 
posed to communicate w'ith the river ludra-giri. Op- 
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pnsite to this, toward the west, another river flows 
from the mountains of Imb-a-gh'i, and is called Jn- 
drapour or Indrapour from the Samcrit Indra-pura: 
and I believe that tlictown is tlicsame which is called 
Andra-Shnundu by Piolf.mv, and foisted into Cf3t- 
lon by him, on a siip]iositioii that it was the same island 
with Pulo-Sirtiutidii; aiul I believe that this is not the 
only place in Tdproham', that belongs to Pub-Sinmndu. 
The mountains of Inora, or Madhaha iii the island 
of Sumatra, are mentioned in the Vrihat-cat'hd, under 
the name of Batdhaca, v/hich is synonymous with 
Mkgha, from its summit being capped with clouds: 
and Indra, wlio piesidcs ovei rain, resides above the 
clouds: hencohe is called va'hana, Me'ghj\- 

BA'HANA, and in conversation ME'ciiAnA'N, or the 
cloud borne. The other mountains in Sumatra, men¬ 
tioned in the Vrthat-cat'hd, are Maindca Vrbhabha, 
and Chacra. Upon these four mountains, as many 
gods arc, in the same book, declared to reside, and 
to travel occasionally in their self-moving cars to the 
jriiite Island in tl.e west, in order to pay their respects 
to Visuxu, and liis consort Abohitanaya', or the 
ilaughtcr of the Ocean. Nuriccla, anotlier name for 
this island, implies its abounding with cocoa-nut trees, 
the leaves of which being agitated by the winds 
strike against each other, and seem to repeat the 
words Hi.c-hoc or Fac-vac: or the continual noise which 
they make is compared by the'Hindm to what is 
called in Hindi Boc-boc or constant chattering. Su¬ 
matra is then the island of Ihc-boc, Vac-vac or JP'ac- 
wac of Arabian authors; who say tliat the leaves of 
these trees sfriking against each other seem to repeat 
the word /Vac. 

Sntnatra appears to me to be the same island, in 
wliicl) .l^MBCLus IS supposed to have resided seven 
years, and from which he went to Palibothra. The 
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inhabitants, says he, have two tongues, or'languages; 
their own first; and probably the Malay w'as tlie 
other, which they spoke fluently, but I suppose only 
in the districts bordering upon the sea. Jambulus 
takes notice, that this island abounded with hot 
springs, which is true of Sumatra, but not of Ceylon. 
They had also an alphabet, consisting of twenty-eight 
letters, divided into seven classes, each of four let¬ 
ters. There were seven original characters, which, 
after undergoing four diflferent variations each, con¬ 
stituted these seven classes. They wrote also from 
top to bottom: and that this was the case formerly 
in Sumatra is my opinion.* Tor the manners of the 
natives of the Philippine islands, correspond in so 
many striking particulars, with those of the Suma- 
trans'\ that no doubt can be entertained, says Mr. 
Mabsdev, if not of a sameness of origin, at least of 
an intercourse and connexion, in former times, which 
no longer exists. They used to write from top to 
bottom, till the Spaniards taught them to write from 
left to right. The Tagala alphabet in these islands, 
has certainly great affinity with those of Sumatra. 

The two alphabets of the Sumatrans consist 
only, one of tw'cnty-thrce, and the other of nineteen 
letters: but it is probable that there were two sorts of 
them formerly, as in India, and which were origi¬ 
nally the same. One was used by the more civilized 


* Dr. Leyden, who had hern lately engaged in iiK|iiiries concern¬ 
ing the tribes inhabiting tlie islands of the eastern Archipelago, |Mirtly 
confirms this conjecture by the informalhm, that the mode of writing, 
practised by one of the tribes in Sumatra (the Battas), is perpendi¬ 
cular r but instead of cuniniencing at the top of the line, the 'writing 
begins at tlie bottom. Mars den’s Balta alphabet is. stated to Im 
correct, provided the plate be turned in a perpendicular iuslewl of a 
horizontal direction. H. T. C. 
t History of Sumatra, p. 255. 
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and learned classes, and at court; the other was current 
among tlie lower classes, whose poor and barren dialect 
liad fewer sounds to expiess. Be this as it may, the ele¬ 
ments of theii alphabets have an obvious aflinity with 
those of t he Sanscrit. Tlie Sanscrit alphabet, after strik¬ 
ing oft' the double letters, and such as are used to 
ex[)rcss sounds peculiar to tliat language, has a sur¬ 
prising affinity with the old alphabets used in Europe; 
and they seem to have been originally the same. 
This subject I intend to resume hereafter. The Em¬ 
perors of Sumatra, wlien endeavouring to introduce 
civilfzation into their country, opened an intercourse 
with India, but more partieularly uith the kingdom 
oi Map;ad'ha, and Pahbothra ; for as Mr. Mahsden 
judieiou.ily obserses*, the Malay language has re¬ 
ceived no improvement from the tlialeets of the Pe- 
ninstda in India. All the Hindi and Sanscrit words in 
that langn^age are siieh as were in use at the court of 
the Em|iCrors ui Jndia, lesidingiu liahar, and among 
the better sort of the inhabitants of that country. 

The Kings of Sumatra call themselves Jllahd-rajas 
to this day; their prime ministers are called Mantri:\ 
which are .both Sanscrit ternjs. In their language 
licxva and Dca ata are deri’ced from Hh a and Devatd 
in Sanscrit; the first of which signifies God, and the 
other a deity. Among the names of places in Sumatra, 
very few are Sanscrit, but the following arc undoubt¬ 
edly such; \h. Indragiri, Indrapura, Ipura or Aipura, 
Sinha-pura, Singd-pour, of Sincdpoiir. 

Jambueus says that this tract of islands, or Lancd, 
consisted of seven principal ones: and to this day in 


• As. Res. V. iv. p. 233. 

t Hist, of Sumatra, p. 285, and from Mantri the Portuguese 
made Mandarin. 
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the Peninsula, Lanca is often called Yail~Lanca or 
the seven Lancus ; because it consisted of seven 
islands. This information I owe to Mr. Duncan, 
(jovernor of Bombay. From Vail-Lancd former tra- 
\ ellcrs made Ylanca. 

Sumatra is perhaps the island of'Sabalu mentioned 
in one of the Piirdn'a.'i ; and it is the same which is 
called 'Saivald oi 'Saihatu in tXw Ydyit purihra, section 
of thc^eartli, and rr presented as a mountainous region 
in the skirts of Bhadrds'va, -or that pai t of the old 
continent between theN. E. and S. E. quarters. From 
'Saihald, Aplm.i'.Ius and Ak isiori u* prol'ahly made 
Phchol or P.schol, as some learned men arc iticlined 
to read it The former says, tl.at in.ihe eastern seas, 
there arc two large islands, Taprobuue and Phchol: 
Aristoii.k ])laees the latter opposite to Arabia, and 
we ha^■e seen befoie that the Paurun'ics. Arabian and 
Persian authors insist, that Sunuhra is close* to the 
continent of Africa. The island oi' Saba hi is probably 
the Samil or Shamcl of El-Edrissi aiul other eastern 
geographers, who call it also Sabil. The country of 
Cephala is noticotd by former European travel¬ 
lers; and in the year 1543, adventurers from that 
country plundered and lavagcd part of the island of 
Sumatra.^ 

III. Let us now pass to the third island, or Sin- 
hala, now Ceylon. Its Sanscrit name is a derivative 
form from Sinha, a lion, and it was given to it on 
account of its being inhabited by Sinhahis, or the 


* Akistot- de Mundo. 
f Mist, of Sumatra, p. 6. 
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ofFsprin" of a lion.* It is, however, more generally 
called Lanca in the Purdufax, ami is represented there 
as the country of Ravana, or Raban, tlie brother of 
Curcra; and l)oth were born at the extremities of 
the world, in the N. W. As he was contemporary 
with Ra'machandra, if there ever was such a being, 
he must have lived about ISOO years before CnitisT. 
The wars of RaVana in Lanca, and the adjacent 
countries, are famous all over India, and make an era 
in the history of Ceylon. Traditionary legends in 
that island say, that in consecjuence of this bloody 
war, the island was depoj)ulated, and remained in that 
state for 1845 years, being only inhabited by Daityas, 
or rather savage tribes. Ceylon was afterwards called 
Saldva, or 'Sdlavam according to F. Bartholomeo, 
from tlic Sdleyas, a certain tribe in India, called also 
in the Purdn'as 'Salavas. The famous peak of Adam 
was called 'Sdlmala, or the mountain of 'Sala. It is 
mentioned in the commentary on Surya-Sidd'hanta; 
in which it is said, that Maya the offspring of the 
Sun, by the daughter of the divine Tu'ashtd in the 
west, calne from Romaca-nagara, or Rome to the 
mountain of Sdlmala in Lancd, to make tapasya in 
honour of the sun, in order to obtain astronomical 
know'ledge from him. Another name for it is Sdmd- 
nala ^vom Saiimya-Mala another son of Trvashtd, who 
built Ra ma’s bridge, Twashtd is the chief engineer 
of the gods, and his grand-son Mava of the Daityas. 

The appellation of Salica, or Sdlice, as it was 
called by ancient geograghers of the second century, 
is also a regular derivative form in Sanscrit, from 
'Sdli or 'Sails: this denomination was unknown to 
Pliny. According to F. Bartholomeo, and former 


* As, Res, V. vii. p. 48. 
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travelers, Ceylnn was called Ham, and Tla-rn'id, lla- 
ndi ; tJie comitiy of lid which .sioiiilics the earth in 
general. Tra-ndil, or Traiiuie, another name for it, 
si}>nili( s the' thiee countries, meaning I suppose the 
three islands ol' Laued. 

Tlic ///W/M'reckon the longitude from the meridian 
oi Lancd, pas-.ing thiough the peak oVSdlmala, the 
place ol worship called Rdmesu-ara, (or dedicated to 
Js'uuu'a, with the title of Rdma\ .Irant'i or t^ijain, 
Meru, and the mountain of I’citsa in Cunt or Siberia, 
Avhich liLsi is most prob;il)ly an iniitginary place in 
that couniry. 'I'he place of Rdma was called Arima 
by M'txehiHin wiit- rs; and tliey said that it wais un¬ 
der 'lie cijuator, :ind exactly half way betw'ccn 
the ■'traits (d‘ Ale.raiKkr or Malaca, and .those of Her¬ 
cules or (luiles \n the w'est : and they gav e the name 
ot (ladir or Gades to these two strait.s, both leading 
ii'.o.) two vast Medileeraiuan seas; and through 
Arima x'we Hindus^ and e\en .some Arabian author.s, 
it IS said, made tiieir first meri<lian to pa.ss. Am- 
f'osiK.i a Persian astronomer, who lived about ,‘350 
ycii.s (go, s.iys, tliaf in his time some Hindus placed 
tlieir firsr mcKidian at Cancadura, or Jiim-cott in the 
casi.’ I bdieve that some of tiiem did so formerly, 
and ’hi-, t'f course occasioned al'terw'ards some con- 
fu.siou. ';'l,cii fiist mei idian then passed through the 
cas ern ('erne, and the last througii the western one, 
the several islands of whit h tract were the original 
islands of the blessed. When this mode of reckoning 
wa.s altered, the meridian was placed in the middle 
ofthe woild, yet it still jias.scil throuh the eastern 
Cernt ; though through a different part of it. This 


• Abulfedse Cborasiiiise, &c. dcstrijHio ini. (juograpb, min. 
vol. iii. p. 9. 
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induccfl (hcni also to bring one extremity of* the 
wesrern Ccrz/c under the same meridian, probably for 
the sake of' symmetry, wliicb was certainly a sullicient 
reason will) tliem. Thus the iron peaks of the two 
Tri-ciitadns fell in the same meridian, and the 
nortliern one miglit be about Xova-Zembla. 

This made me suppose, on my first acquaintance 
with the Pivan'as, tliat the If'hilc Island was an 
Ihopian land, and J resolved ofcoui.se to give myself 
no furtiier trouble about it. The ingenious Mr. 
Uaim.y would not have failed, to liavc considered 
this projection of tlic northern T'/v-ewVff, as a confir¬ 
mation of his own ,s\.stem. There is another instance 
of the fondness of tlie JJi/idus for a .symmetrical ar¬ 
rangement, and noticed by Strabo, as we have seen 
in the first pait. The mountains to the north oi' Jndia 
are in an oblique diicction, and the first range of the 
snowy mountains is in the same line with Romaca- 
pattan or Rome, and Yumapuri or Jumcote, as placed 
by the Hindus, one at the furthest extremities of the 
west, and the other in tlie same maimer tow'ard the 
east, as represented in the second number of the ac¬ 
companying plate. Ihit as this obliijue diiection of 
the mountains to the north of India, does not look so 
well in the mode of projection adopted by the Hindus, 
they have represented them in a parallel direction 
witli the equator; ami with them Jumcote and Rome. 
S'lRABO highly reprobates that alteration in the direc¬ 
tion of tlie mountains to the north of Jndia; and 
which in his time, had been adopted by geopraphers 
in the west. 

The two Gadirs, called the eastern and western 
gates, by Arab and Persian authors, are in an oblique 
direction, and may be called the terrestrial gates ; 
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for in heaven there are also two gateways, one in the 
west in the tropic of Cancer and the other in the east 
in the other tropic. These were called the gates of 
the sun: the southern one was denominated the 
water gate, and the fire gate was in the north. The 
souls of the departed ascend through one gate, and 
those who are to be born again descend through the 
other, according to western inythologists. The jW/w- 
dus have also two roads, one in the north or left, 
and the other in the south. Those who follow 
the left path, ascend through the northern road; and 
those, wlio follow the right one, ascend through the 
soutltern path. 



III. 


On the Languages and Literature of the Indo- 

Chinese Nations. 

liV J. I.FVDEN, M. I). 

THE inhabitants oftlif regions whiclilie between 
India and China, and tlie greater part of the islanders 
of the eastern sea, though <hvided into numerous 
tribes, and equally dissiniilai’ in their languages and 
manners, may yet with propriety be characterized by 
the tcini hulo-Cliiinsc. Situated between India mA 
China, each of which proudly styles itself the most 
ancient among tJie nations of the earth, they have 
contented themselves with more modest claims to au- 
ti(|uity, and piofessed to borrow from one or other of 
their neighbours the principal features of their reli¬ 
gion, laws and manners. The different periods, how¬ 
ever, at which tliese were adopted in different coun¬ 
tries, the various degrees of civilization, and the pre¬ 
existing habits on which they were engrafted, have 
produced a diversity of national characteristics, by 
which they are not only distinguished from the Indian 
and Chinese nations, but also from one another, not¬ 
withstanding their common mixed origin. 

The intercourse of Europeans witli the Indo-Chinese 
nations, though, for the first two centuries after the 
arrival of the Portuguese in the east, scarcely inferior 
to tliat whicli was carried on with India or China, was 
not of such a kind as to furnish us with a very accu¬ 
rate or extensive knowledge of their laws, manners 
or literature; and for more than a century it has been 
rather declining than increasing. Neither, since our 
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late rapid acquisitions in Indian languages and litera¬ 
ture, have we obtained any important accessions to 
our information in this quai tcr; fhough both political 
and literary icasons seem to require them. 

The materials of this imperfect sketcli w^erc chiefly 
collected in the course of a voyage, which the state 
of my liealth caused me to take to the eastern isles, 
in 1805, <luring which I resided some time at Penang, 
and visted Achi, with some other places on the coast 
of Suniafra and the Malayan peninsula. Cultivating 
an intercourse with a variety of individuals of diffe¬ 
rent eastern tribes, I availed myself of the facilities 
which the situation'presented, to correct the vague 
ideas M'hich I had previously entertained, concerning 
thcar languages, literature and the fdiatiou of their 
tiil)es. Though my information was chiefly collected 
from native sources, yet it sometimes haj)pened, that 
these'were not exactly suclj as 1 should have preferred, 
liad better been attainable; and some times too, from 
the indifferent state of iny liealili and other causes, I 
was no table to avail myself of these sources of infor¬ 
mation to the extent 1 could have wished. Feeling 
myself equally embarrassed by the extent of the sub¬ 
ject, the difficulty of thereseaich, and, perhaps I may 
add, in some instances, by the novelty of the investi¬ 
gation, 1 sliould have hesitated to lay before the 
Asiatic Society these imperfect results, had I had 
any immediate prospect of pursuing the discusssion. 

I do not however despair of being able, at no very dis¬ 
tant period, to offer some more minute and correct 
views of several of the subjects treated here in a cur¬ 
sory manner; and, at all events, I trust this attempt to 
introduce order and arrangement into a subject at 
once so extensive and intricate, and to disentangle it 
from a degree of confusion which seemed almost in- 
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extricable, may not fee aHogether without its use; 
but may, even where I have tailed, serve-to point out 
the proj>er method of investigation. 

The Indo-Chinese nations, at a very early period, 
seem to have generally -embraced the system of 
Budd ha. From the want of original historical do¬ 
cuments, we can only conjecture the period at which 
this event took place, in the different regions over 
which it has extended; but at present it is chiefly 
confinetl to the continent. The coasts of the Malayan 
peninsula, and of the greater part of the eastern isles, 
are chiefly occupied b\ the Moslems. The original 
inhabitants, tHcrcfoie, being for the most part con¬ 
fined to the interior of these islands, are still very im¬ 
perfectly known to Europians \ so that it is often im¬ 
possible to determine, whether tlicir religious insti¬ 
tutions are most connected witli the tenets of Brah¬ 
ma or Budd'ua, and often to reduce them to any 
known system. From the names and epithets, how¬ 
ever, of some of their deities, even as given in the 
vulgar and incurious manner of common navigators, 
it is often easy to rliscover their conne.xion with the 
grand features o\' Hindu superstition; but our notices 
concerning them arq generally too scanty, and our 
narratir es too erroneous, to enable us to classify them 
with absolute certainty. Such i««>the difference of 
oriental and European inanncr.s, that thfc simplest nar¬ 
rator is apt to mingle conjecture with obsirvation; 
while ap absurd affectation of superior sagacity and a 
tlisdain of vulgar superstitions and prejudices, often 
prevent those who have had the opportunity of obser¬ 
vation, from detailing the most useful pieces of in¬ 
formation, or induce them to reject, as anile and use¬ 
less fables, the ni} thological narratives which would 
enable us to determine the origin of a nation or a tribe. 
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With the exception of tlie Malays, and perhaps 
some rude tribes of mountaineers, the nations who 
occupy the countries which extend from India to 
China, profess only one religion, and adhere almost 
solely to the system of Budj/ha. In so vast an 
extent of country some diversity of local institutions 
is always to be expected ; but the spirit of the system 
and its influence on the manners of the people, in 
the same state of civilization, is essentially the same 
from Chatiu'nn to China. This system in its grand 
features identifies itself with that which prevails in 
Nepal, Bulan, and I'ihct, and has extended itself over 
the immeus'e regions of Chin, Cham, anti Japuht, or 
China, Tartary, and Japan, d'hough it does not 
appear that all the nations who occupy this pro¬ 
digious extent of (eiritory employ the same learned 
language in the pieservation of their sacred books 
and religious tracts, yet this is the case with the 
Indo-Chinese nations,, who, with the Singhalese, or 
inhabitants of Ceylon, uniformly employ the Bali or 
Pali, in the sacred compositions of the Buddhist 
sect. This language does not exist as a vernacular 
tongue, but is the language of religion, learning, and 
science, and appears to have exerted an influence 
over the vernacular languages of the Indo-Chinese 
nations, similar to that which the Sanscrit has exhi¬ 
bited among the popular languages of Hindustan and 
Dck'hin. 

The Malapu language, and the. more original lan¬ 
guages of the eastern isles, seem in their original 
formation, to have been polysyllabic, like Sanscrit, 
Pali, and the spoken dialects of India. The modifi¬ 
cations which these languages have received from 
a foreign source, seem for the most part, to have 
been effected, rather by the immediate agency of San- 
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scrit than of Pali; though tlie influence of this latter 
is not to he entiiely cxehirled. But several of them 
ha\e Ijcen a second time modified, by the intro¬ 
duction of Arabic, as tiic language of religion and 
learning, after the conversion of several of these 
tribes to llie Malmmmcilan faith. 

The vernacular Indo-Chinese languages on the con¬ 
tinent, seem all to be, in their original structure, 
cither purely monosyllabic, like the spoken languages 
of China, f>r they incline so.mueh to this class, that 
it may be strongly-suspected, that the few original 
polysyllables wj^iich they contain, have either been 
immediately derived from the Pali, or formed of 
coalescing monosyllables. These languages arc all 
prodigiously varied by accentuation, like the spoken 
languages of China; and every foreign modification 
which they have received seems to have been imme¬ 
diately derived from the Pali. 

In the paucity of existing monuments, relati\'e to 
the Indo-Chinese nations, mo better method presented 
itself, either for classing their tribes, or laying a 
foundation for historical researches, than by ex¬ 
amining the mutual relation of the several languages 
which are current among them. This method, when 
applied on an extensive scale, is always tlie surest 
clue for developing the origin of a nation, and indi¬ 
cating the revolutions to which it may have been 
subjected, either by foreign conquest or colonization. 
After the relations of the language itself, the ancient 
monuments and compositions, preserved in it, claim 
Our regard; and I have therefore noted, under their 
respective heads, such as have come to my knowledge; 
premising that my opportunities of procuring thi» 
species of information have been very unfavourable, 
and of examining them, very limited. 
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The Indo-Chinese languages may be considered in 
the following onier. 


Polysyllabic languages. 

1 Malkju, 

2 Jiwa, 

3 B&gii, 

4 Biiua, 

3 Balta, 

£ Gila, or Tltg^ia. 


Monosyllabic languages 

7 Kukli^iig, 

S niniia, 

9 M6n, 

10 T'hay, 

11 Kli6hni£ii. 

12 lAw, 

13 Au&oi. 


The learned language. 

14 Pali. 

I. Malavu.—T he Malayu language, so pro¬ 
nounced in llie Malaya peninsula, but by Europeans 
generally denoininateii Malay, is used by the nume¬ 
rous anti cuterprisiug nation of that name, who are 
termed Kh(-.k by tlie Siamese, and Masu by the liar- 
mas. This ianguage, w hich from its sweetness, has 
been termed the Italian, anti from its widely extended 
use, the Hindostaid of tlie East, though it coincides 
with the mout'iyliabic languages in its general con¬ 
struction and auidttgie.s, is properly poly.syllabic in 
its form. Having spiead itself over a great extent 
of country, not only in the Alalaya peninsula, but 
far among the eastern isles; and having been propa¬ 
gated by a race more skilled in arms than hi letters, 
it has branched out into almost as many dialects as 
states, by mixing in diATcrent proportions with the 
native languages ot the ahoriginal races. I’liis is the 
circumstance which renders the investigation of the 
origin and relations of the Malayu language a matter 
of difficulty, as it becomes necessary to examine the 
history of the natiop, as well as the structure and 
composition of the language itself. Though used 
by a nation of comparatively late origin, at least with 
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respect to the principal features M it at present 
preLts, (/« hhtot}- of this nation ,s sti l very ob- 
scure, rather, it way he presnwed, from tlm nan to! 
investi^tion, than from the wunt of mstet isis tor Jts 
illustration. The history of the origin and progress 
of the Malayu tongue, of course partakes of this 
obscurity; hut notwithstanding the great diversity 
which occurs in the spoken dialects, in the bazar 
jargon, or as the Malays term it, the Basa Dagang, 
of the several Malay states, tl)c Ba.ia Joan or written 
language of composition, is nearly the same in all; 
and tlie |)opular, or vernacular languages, are reck¬ 
oned pure, in proportion as they approximate to the 
written language. 


Assuming therefore the Basa Jawi as the standard 
of comparison, the Malayu language, in its present 
state, consists of three principal component parts. 
The first of these, which is rather the most copious 
and current in the language of conversation, may, 
perhaps, in the present state of our knowledge, be 
regarfled as original, though it is not only connected 
with the insular languages, but with some of the mono¬ 
syllabic, as Banna and 'J”hay. The second, which is 
obviously derived from the Sanscrit, is rather inferior 
in the number of vocables to the first, though as far 
as regards general use, greatly superior to the third 
part, which is derived from the Arabic, As a spoken 
language, the Malayu exists in the greatest purity 
in the tin countries, or the peninsula of Alalaya, 
which is obviously the Temala of Ptolemv. Temala 
is a regular derivative from the Malay vocable tenia, 
which signifies tin, and from this, among other cir¬ 
cumstances, we may be permitted to infer the high 
antiquity of the basis of the Malay language, from 
its giving name to the CassUetides of the east. The 
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iiakyu lan^ua^e is spoken in its greatest purity in 
the states of Kiddeh or Tmma Say, Ferak, Mlangbr, 
KiUung, Joh6r, Tringgano, Pahang, and as far as 
Patani, where it meets the Siamese. Among the 
western Malays in general, it is spoken with more 
purity than among the more easterly isles, but on 
the coast of Sumatra, or PuUw Puricku, it is inter¬ 
mixed with the Batta and other original languages. 
The Menaugkdbaw race, who seem at an early period 
to have ruled the whole island of Sumatra, whose 
chief assumes the name of .Maha' Ra'ja' of Ra-ja's, 
and derives his origin from Lanicapura, spcik a dialect 
of Matayu, which differs considerably from that of 
the peninsula; hut which seems, as far as I can 
judge, to coincide in many respects with the Jawa 
or Javanese language. The race have probably de- 
riveil their origin from LankApura in Java. The 
Malayu dialects of liiyke and Linga seem to be 
mixed with Javanese, as are those of the Malay 
states on the island of Java. The dialect of Pimtiana 
and Sambas, is purer than that of Borneo or of 
Banjar; but that of Passir, on the east coast of 
Borneo, is greatly mixcfl with the original language 
of Celebes, or the Bugis. 'i he Malays of Celebes 
speak a dialect greatly mixed with Bugxs, while 
those of the Moluccas and tlie more eastern isles 
have adopted .such a multitude of foreign words, 
that their dialect sometimes seems to be <piite a 
different language. The simplicity of structure 
which the Malayu language possesses, in common 
with those of tlie monosyllabic class, greatly facili¬ 
tates this adoption of foreign terms; and the practice 
is so prevalent in the more easterly isles, that the 
term Basa Timor, or the eastern language, is currently 
applied to every kind of jargon. 
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As the MaUtyu langua^, from its wide extent and 
the adveutunjus spirit of the nation, seems to have 
exerted, in the eastern isles, a modifying influence, 
similar to that of the Sanscrit in Huidostan and 
Dckiin, and of the Pali among the Indo-Chinese 
nations; it liecomes necessary to examine it somewhat 
more particularly ; especially as some of the opinions 
I have been led to adopt conceming it, are somewhat 
different fiom those which have been entertained by 
names of great authority. 

The Malay language, according to Mahsden, 
whose opinion has been rather admitted than con¬ 
firmed by Sir W. Jones, is “a branch or dialect of 
the widely extended language, prevailing throughout 
the islands of the Archipelago, to which it gives 
name, (which may he understood to comprehend the 
Sunda, Philippine, and Molucca islands) ami thos;- of 
the South Sea; comprehenthng, between Madagascar 
on the one hand, and Raster Ldand on the other, 
both inclusive, the space of full ‘iOO degrees of lon¬ 
gitude. Tl.is consideration alone,” adds that able 
author. “ is suflicient to give it claim to the highest 
degree of anti<ii'ity, ami to originality, as far as that 
term can be applied. J he various dialects of this 
speech, though tl-.ey have a w'onderfuj accordance in 
many esscoicd piopcrties, have experienced those 
changes uhich separation, time, and accident jiro- 
duce; and, in respect to the purposes of intercourse, 
may be cl.'s^^ed into several languages, differing con¬ 
sider J'ly fiom each other*.” In another paper, 
published in the ArchiColngia, vol. VI. this able 
author has successfully exhibiteil a variety of in¬ 
stances of coincidence, both in sound and siguifi- 
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ealion. between tlie Malai/^wd several of the eastern 
dialicts. By attemptinsj; to prove too imicli, liow- 
cver, I apprelicml, that lie lias failed essentially. 
He ha.s pointed out a tew eoineidenees, but iias left 
tlie muss of the lanfjuaire totally iinaeeouiited for; 
and as llte few coincidin'! words niav all iiave been 
derived from a common source, it is perhaps a more 
natural inference to conclude tliat they have all been 
modified by some i^inerai l:ui<ru:iL,e, tlian with Sir 
W. JoNF.s, to detcnniiie tiiat tlic parent of them all 
lias been the Saiavn'. llic same aullior, in his 
history of Suiuatva, seems iiu lined -o hiiik that the 
Ulcilait lant!uae;c was iiKii^tiious m the MuUt^ penin¬ 
sula, from whicli it extended itselt amon<>; the eastern 
isles, till it heearne tlie Jranca of that part of 

the i^iobe. fhe author of the descrijition of Siam, 
in tlie modi III pait of tlie Universal History, not 
only assigns a \ery dilfercnt origin to the language, 
hut aeeouiits in a very different manner for its un- 
eonunon extent. Desr lil.'ing-he oli.serves, 
“'Hie J^Ialat^an tongue is formed out ol the languages 
of the tliffeient nations w liich resort hither, by 
selecting the choicest words in each. Jlcncc it is 
reckoned the ii ost agicealjlc and elegant in all the 
Indies, whieli tpialilv, joined to its use in trade, 
causes it to i>e learned by the icniotcst ( astern people. ’ 
A language, formed according to this ingenious idea 
of seltciion, might piohahly he rcniaikahly agreeable 
and elegant, hut it vvould lie still more reinarkahle, 
as a new phacnomenoii in the history of nations. It 
would certainly he a rxij uncoinmon occurence iti 
the history of mankind, to discover a nation s() choice 
in matters of abstract sound, and so refined in their 
organs of hearing, as to take tuc trouble to learn a 
copious and unknown lamguage, lor the mere abstract 
pleasure of gratifying this delicate sense or appetite 

IM 4 
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for Bweet vocalic sounds. Nevertheless, though the 
author is a little unfortunate m his d^tnne of causes, 
the Act to which he alludes is worthy of attention ; 
for it is not necessary to possess a very minute know- 
ledge of the Malayu langua^, to be able td ca/I its 
ori^indlity in question, /t ni3j^ be ssfcly affinucci, 
that neither the Mal^ Ur^ua franca of commerce, 
nor any of the maritime dialects of Malayti existed 
previous to the era of Mahummed, in a state similar 
to that in which they appear at present ; and these 
dialects seem to conipreliend all that are usually 
included under the denomination of the Malayu 
language. 


The Malayu language, in this limited sense, is 
obviously indebted to two foreign sources, for the 
majority of the vocables whicli compose it, and these 
are the Sanscrit and the jfrabic. 


The connection between the Sanscrit and Malayu 
was first remarked by Sir \V. Jonks, and .Mr. 
Marsden has confirmed the fact, by about fifteen 
examples, selected, as he says, with little pains, from 
a Malay dictionary, which had he been acquainted 
with the Sanscrit language, he might with very little 
labour, have extended to fifteen hundred, or perhaps 
five thousand- Many of the Sanscrit words in the 
Malayu, as he observes, are such as the progress of 
civilization must-soon have rendered necessaiy, being 
frequently expressive of mental feelings, or such 
modes of thinking as naturally result from the social 
habits of mankind, or from the evils which tend to 
interrupt them. Many of the names of the common 
objects of sensation are also of Sanscrit origin; never¬ 
theless, the simplest part of the Malayu language, 
and that which is most indispensable to its existence 
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as- a distinct tongue, is certainly not 'derived from 
the Sanscrit. 

With respect to the connection between Arabic 
and Malayu. Marsden observes, that the latter lan¬ 
guage abounds with Arabic words, which writers 
affect to introduce, because this display of literary 
skill is, at the same time, a proof of their religious 
knowledge. He adds, that these words are generally 
legal or metaphysical terms, borrowed from the Koran 
or its commentaries, that they are never expressive 
of simple ideas, arc rarely used in conversation, and, 
with few exceptions, seem never to have been 
thoroughly incorporated into the language. This 
account of the introduction of Arabic into Matayu 
is unexceptiouahly just, excepting with respect to 
the use of Arabic terms in conversation, which is 
affected by all Malays wlio have any pretensions to 
literature. ITie number of Arabic vocables too, that 
havebcen introducedinto'vl/r//nycontpositions, tliougli 
certainly inferior to those of Sanscri/ origin, arc con¬ 
siderably more numerous than might be supposed 
from this statement; or rather, as in Persic and 
Tarki, it is difficult to assign any hounrls to their 
introduction, hut tlie pleasure of the writer. It may 
also be observed here, lliat in the Malaya language, 
Arabic plurals are very commonly used as singulars, 
as often happens in Turki, anrl other dialects which 
admit of a mixture of Arabic. iMAUsurx has men¬ 
tioned another peculiarity, in which Arabic vocables, 
adopted by the Malaya, differ fiom adopted Samrrit 
terms. While the Arabic words retain their peculiar 
and harsh pronunr iation, those of Sanscrit origin are 
softened down, and assimilated witli the rest of the 
language. This observation must likewise he taken 
with many limitations; for numerous woids, of Ara- 
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!uc oii-rin, arc so completely assimilated to the Ma¬ 
laya piou-Mi.’.im'n, that tl'yy arc no longer cnpaUc 
nt'hcint; !, < .>i 4 n,vt '<, evt-ri hy a native ^/raA, yiiJc-SS 
at entioii to :I;eir rariicaJs ; the aiu aiuJ g/i.iifi, in 
particuiai, c i in religious terms, arc wry 

geiK ntllv com ertta! into Alif and Oaf, both in writing 
and {noinineutn^.!. 11 is certain, however, tiiat Arabic 
wouis are natia .lly initiaefahle, ami aie apt to have 
a liiieicn appeal am e when aa-iUmcHl into any other 
■angua'^e, in spite of ail inorlifiearions. The Arabic 
.'s a ianginge so eonipicte in itsell', ami so peculiar in 
‘.LH stiiu '.ire, that it is as little capable of coalescing 
DC flv wiUi any other language, as a curved line with 
a straiglit one. 

Marsokn has likewise hazarded an opinion, that 
the polish, Ml'ich tlie MaUn/it has derived from 
Samrnt or llindicci, has been oiitained immediately 
fioin iIk intives oH (litzcral, pievious to the debase¬ 
ment ol ’in genuine llindaci os' ihe northern pro¬ 
vinces, :.'v the iiiixturc of Arabic nouns, and the 
abuse of' i rbal auxiliaries. 'I'hc resort of the people 
of iluzeral to Alalaccu, he atlds, ‘‘ is purtieularly 
noticed ny Di; Dakuos and other authentic writers; 
and it is well known tliat the llinda language has 
been preserved with more piii.tt in that, than in any 
other n arllime jnovinee of Jiidia." 'I'o this, it is 
sutlicient to answer, that tlx* Saiiscril \oeahlcs, 
adopted in Malaya and (lairriiAr aie geiuialiy pre¬ 
set ed |jnrer in t!ie fVnimr tiiaii in llie latter; that 
the Guzeruti has no pielensioiis to he considered as 
a pm e dialect of Hinduvi, ha I ( ii the contrary, is one 
ot the \eiy lirst that was corrupted hy a mixture of 
Arabic, and that long prior to the period mentioned 
by Ui. Ijauros. Tlie liaigdli language itself, cor¬ 
rupted in jiroimneiation, as it certainly is, might have 
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been more safely adopted, as the medium for tlie 
introduction of Sanscrit vocables into Malayu. Afany 
Sanscrit words that are in current use in Bengdli, 
likewise occur in Malayu, with almost the veri' same 
pionunciation. Of this it is easy to produce a mul« 
titude of instances. The following are sucli as pre¬ 
sent themselves spontaneously ; 

Malay. 

.Tatapi... b,.U»er. 

. I'u". farther. aRHin. 

« . Tntkala . then. “ 

"I'-II- . . aniceorfaniilT. 

Kirhiiu or Kiclihi . Kiclii . a little 

IiiRRit, a sipnal . . .. I„^,at . notice,memory. 

Bariiiig, a gilt, a t niig, a (|uality. Barang-liarang, any thing. 

But it is needless to adduce further instances; as 
the Jilalay Jiistory and the languag^e itself, exhibit 
traces suHicicntly clear, to direct us to the rc<rion, 
with wliich tlic Malays had the most frequent inter¬ 
course, at an early period, and f’join which their lan¬ 
guage seems to have icceived the most considerable 
modifications, and that is the ancjciit kingdom of 
Kalinga, Here 1 am again under the necessity of 
oissenting from AfAitsi)r.\'s opinion. He says, “It 
is evident, that from the Telingu, or the Taniool, the 
Malayan has not received any portion of its improvc- 
ment.” I apprehend that the e.\ press reverse of this 
opinion is evident; for tin* Malays, at this very pe¬ 
riod, know the Coromandel coast by no other name 
than Tanna Keli/ig, the laml of Keling or Kalinga: 
a multitude of compositions, current among tlicm, 
profess to be translations from the liasa-Kding, or 
Kalinga language; and tlie Afalayit language contains 
a great number of words that are Tunml, Malaydlam, 
and Telinga; though neither Sanscrit, Hinduv't, nor 
Guzerdti; and a variety that are only to he found in 
Tdinga, the vernacular language of the Kalinga Desa. 


K 
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For the same reasons that I infer an ancient inter¬ 
course to have subsisted between the Mala}fS and 
Kalin^as, I am induced to think that a very intimate 
connection subsisted, at a very early period, between 
the Malaifs and Javanese. Ishit only the proximity 
of the island of Java, and the constant intercourse 
between the Malaifs and Javanese., point to this con¬ 
nection, but tlic wlioie of Malay literature, the state 
of the languasje, and the whole series of Malay his¬ 
tory, confirm it. It is from the Javanese that the 
Malays profess to have received all their earlier 
mythological fables; and a great variety of their 
books profess to be translations from that language : 
even in compositions professedly translated from the 
Keling language, the Javanese name of the story is 
often mentioned : and almost every Sanscrit term, 
that occurs in Malaya, is likewise to he found in tlie 
Basa Daktrn Jazva, the high language of Java, or 
rather the language of the interior; though a mul¬ 
titude of Sanscrit words, current in the Javar,e,st: 
language, are not to be found in the Malaya, llcsides 
many of the Malay states, and those of the greatest 
antiejuity, are known to have been founded by 
Javanese adventurers, anterior to the arrival of the 
Arabs: and if the historical traditions of the JJalays 
were better known, there are many reasons for sup¬ 
posing, that more of them would be fiuind to claim 
the same origin. 

The greater part of the words of Sanscrit origin, 
found in Malaya, do not appear to have been intro¬ 
duced through the medium of the Bali. In many 
instances, the Malaya form approaches nearer the 
pure Sanscrit than even the Bali itself; and many 
mytliological stories exist in Malaya, and mytholo¬ 
gical characters are introduced in them, that as far 
as I liave been able to learn, do not occur in BaU 
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com{>ositio.ns at all, nor in any of the Indo-Chinese 
languages of the continent. 

But after assigning the Arabic and Sanscrit voca* 
bles to their proper sources, a large proportion of 
words in the language will still remain unaccounted 
for; and these words too, expressive of the most 
simple class of our ideas, and the most remarkable 
objects in nature. This part of the language, which 
in comparison of the rest, may be tcrmcil native or 
original, Maksoi v attributes to what he reckons 
the original insular language of the South Seas ; anrl 
thi.s original language, again Sir W. Jo.ves pronounees 
a derivative from the.SV///,ve;7>. 'I'liat it i.s not Sanscrit, 
a very slender knowle<lge of the two languages is 
.sufticient to evince ; ami it' this original part should 
itself turn out to be derivcil, as 1 a]>preheml, from 
different sources, the idea of an original insular laa- 
guage will fall to the ground. Now there arc a 
variety of reasons for supposing that this part of the 
Jl/a/«y« language, which might be imagined the most 
simple and oiiginal, is in reality, more corrupted and 
mixed, than those parts which are confessedly de¬ 
rived from a foreign source. Several of the Malaya 
terms, which express the most simple and remarkable 
objects in nature, appear to be only gross auricular 
corruptions of true regular terms in the more ancieut 
eastern languages, ^%Jazca, Bagis, T'hay, and Baruia; 
and many of the simplest objects arc iiotdistinguished 
in Malayu by simple words, but by eonipoimd meta¬ 
phorical and significant terms. The omission of 
the first syllabic, in wonis derived from a foreign 
language, whether ancient or modern, is a fiequeut 
practice in the Malayu language: thus the Sanscrit 
Avatara becomes Bitara, and thus rumhlUuta, the 
moon, in Javanese, becomes Bulun in Malayu —anfl 
Mtputi, w hich signifies -white, in Bugis, becomes puts 
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T» Malayu. A^'iin the metaphorical term nuita-hari, 
wJiich htcrallv sio-nlfies the eye of day, is the only 
native term for rlie sun though Chinkerwala, a cor¬ 
ruption of the Bali term Chakrawala, has been adopted 
in the Jiigher dialect, or poetical style, termed the 
Basa Dalarn. 'J'hc Malay tenn tuhin which signifies 
the a^cd, is used as synonymous with AUaht'aala, 
which they have adopted from the Arabic. A number 
of T'hay vocables occur in Malayu ; but, for the most 
part, they are neither expressive of our simplest ideas, 
nor of the most rcmaikable objects in nature, ex¬ 
cepting perhaps ku, the contracted term of Aku, I, 
in Malayu, .wliich is the same in T'hay or Siamese. 
A variety, however, of important words seem to have 
been adopted from the Burma language, especially in 
the verbal auxiliaries ; and in most of these instances, 
it may be observed, that the Malayu pmnounciation 
coincides better with that of Tavay, or Tinnau, than 
with that of the Barmas proper. Thus the suhstaiif- 
tive verbal auxiliary of the present, adda, seems to be 
only a modification of the more simple da or dl; of the 
Banna language. The past suda of the Burma syi 
db, the auxiliary of the future jadi of the Burma ra~ 
de, pronounced ya-de or ja-dh, maw, will or may, is a 
modification of the Burma Mi, or viinh', and the per¬ 
missive auxiliary leh of the Burma 16. Of the con¬ 
nection of the Malayu with any of the spoken dialects 
of China, it is more difiicul't to speak with accuracy, 
in the present state of our knowledge. Barkow, and 
some other authors of reputation, are inclined to 
attribute the origin of the Malay tribes to the nations 
of China; and that author observes, that many words, 
in the languages of Sumatra, are similar in sound to 
Chinese vocables; and that the corresponding words 
generally express the same idea in both languages. 
Of the value of this opinion it is riot easy to speak in 
correct terms, for the proper Chinese languages, arc 
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at least ten in number, and the dialects vi'Sutmlra, 
vary almost as much, on a small scale, as the diaiecrs 
of the Chinese; and to jumble together a mimbei of 
corresponding words in all those dialects, may there¬ 
fore be no very difficult task. Some coincidences 
there certainly are, between the Malayu and the 
Chira'se-Mandarin langinige; thus in the first personal 
pronoun, saya and gua, which both signify 1 in Ma¬ 
layu, very nearly coincide with tlic Chinese scad and 
ngo, which have the same signific;ition; but, on tl» 
w hole, tlicse coincidences seem neither very numerous 
nor important. 

The Malarm language is extremely well fitted for 
being a Lingua Franca, or general medium of com¬ 
munication among tlic eastern isles, by the smootlt- 
ncss and sweetness of its tone, and tiie simplicity of 
sts structure anti construction. It.s simple pronouns 
indicate rank and situation, and are almost as nume¬ 
rous as in Chinese; but the different dialects of tlw 
Malayu vary eonsidcralily, both in the use of the 
pronouns aud of the verbal auxiliaries. It may also 
he observed,, that the more mixed and impure any 
dialect f)f Malayu is, it is more verbose, more indefi¬ 
nite in its ex])ressions, and more loaded with useless 
auxiliaries and epithet.s, which encumber the lan¬ 
guage, without adding cither elegance, force, or dig¬ 
nity. The beauty and elegance of the Malayu is its 
simplicity ; and tlie purity of its minor dialects may 
often be ascertained by tliis criterion alone. 

The literature of the Malays, though the language 
is well adai)ted lor poetry, is not distinguished by 
many features of originality. A degree of monotony 
and re^)Ctition occurs in all the compositions of the 
monosyllabic languages, which has a great tendency 
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to damp the ardour of composition, and extinafuisli 
poofical fire*. The construction of the ^faltty is ana- 
Io<’-ous to lliat of the nionosvllahic lan.<>’iiat>es, and 
tliere is also coiisidcrahle similarity in the character 
of its compositions. The most favourite species of 
composition amoni>' the Maltnis, is tlic Panlun, a 
word which is generally translated .song, but wliich 
perltaps might with more propriety be rendered 
simile or proverb, as it consists of a simile, pioverb, or 
apophthegm versifu'd, and its a])plication. A Pantun 
is a rhyming (juatrain, and is always restricted to 
four lines; lienee it atleets a kind of oracular brevity, 
Avhich is very difficult to be compiehendcd by Euro¬ 
peans, who can seldom jiciceive any connection be¬ 
tween the similitude and the application. The Jfa- 
/ay.v allege, that tin application of the image, nia.xim, 
or similitude, is always accurate ; but it may be sus¬ 
pected that )f one half of the veise he for the sense, 
it often happens that die other is only for the rhyme, 
as in tile ancient If c/s/i tiiads or tiiplets, in which 
there is piofessedly no connection between the na¬ 
tural image and the moral maxim. These Pantwis 
the Malaiis often recite, in alternate contest, for 
.several liours; the pieceding Pantun always fur¬ 
nishing the cateh-W'ord to that which follows, until 
one of the jiartics be silenced or vanejuished, or as the 
Malays cx|ncss it, he dead, suda mali. Many of these 
Pantum bear no inconsiderable resemblances to the 
Jhfn'as and Kuhitas in the ancient Hinduvi and Vruja 
dialects of Hindostan. 

The Sdyer is another species of composition, which 
is analogous to the Persic Musnevi. Moral poems, re- 
scmbhng the Pundnamehs oi' the Persians, didactic 
works, or descriptive compositions and legendary or 
heroic narratives, are composed in tliis measure. The 
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Cheritra or Hihaiat, also denominated Chitra and 
Kuggnzcin, from the Javanese, is more generally writ¬ 
ten in prose, but frequently intermixed with verse, 
both in the measures of ihe Sager Panthn. These 
Cher'itras contain the mvtholosrical stories current 
among the Malay tribes, aiul also IVagmcnts of their 
history, embellislied in a poetical manner. The three 
great sources of all the Malag legends are the Java¬ 
nese, Kclhig and Arabic languages but in the com¬ 
positions of latter date, the characters and incidents 
are so mixed, that it is not always easy to determine 
to which of these sources they ought to he referred. 
There is also one class <’f sioiies which the learned 
Malags term Susupfin, 1 imagine from an ancient dy¬ 
nasty oi Javaihsc piinccs to whom they relate. Some 
of these legends also coim idein the general story 
witii those of the Siamese, as the Malag Sclimbari 
with the Siamese Khwipiten ; and the llikaiat Shah 
Mardan with the Siaaiese Lin-ibng. When characters 
familiar in Sanscrit n-ythology are introduced into the 
Malay legends, their achenlures are generally trans¬ 
ferred by the Malags to the interior of Java; and 
even Arabian characters arc often represented as per¬ 
forming their adventures in the Malag countries.— 
hlany of these narratises exist both in prose and 
verse, an<l ot sei'cral theie seem to be two edi¬ 
tions; one derived immediately from the Javanese 
lan^'iiage, and which ctnnmonly contains a consider¬ 
able number ot JavafU’se s'ocables, the other fiom the 
Kclim^, M hich often contains a certaiti proportion of 
words" more immediately derived from the Sanscrit 
and Tclinga. 

Of this latter class arc probably the narratives 
termed Hikaiat Pindtma, or Pandu storits, which 

N 
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seem popular versions, or rather abridgejtncnts, of 
the different parts of the Mahaik'irattt; some of 
which, in reality, give the outline of tlie story, as 
faithfully as the popular abri^ments of it, which 
I have perused in Mahrka, Tamul or Telinga. I 
am only acquainted with the following Ma^ Hi* 
Ifaiats of tliis class: Pindawa U/na, the story of the 
five Panddi; Pindaua Jaya, the victory of the Pan- 
dus; Pindawa Btrjuddi, the gaming of thePandHi; 
Pindawa Pinjam bali, the Pmidut borrowing a >Pa- 
lace; Pindawa berjaval kapur, the Pandh selling 
lime. Tlic lUkaiat Maha Raja Buma of Purichu 
Nikassan, 01 account of the contest between Brahma 
and Vishnu, professes to be translated from the 
Kdiag of the dramatist Mungakaeta Niga'ra. The 
Sah-Sipundia, or history of a Keling Rajah, is pro¬ 
bably derived from the same source. The Hikaiat 
Sri Rama is reckoned a Susupttn story, as are the 
Kusoma Indra or history of Indka, the Balinta Sena, 
tile Sak Kbbat, or history of tlic war with the Apes, 
ihe Rajah uLar Ninggawong, tlie Hikaiat Bida Sari, 
foe Hikaiat Raja Pikertnadi or Vicuamaditva 
Cheiutra, the Hikaiat Derma Rajah, and the Hi- 
kaiat Kalil o Damna or Malay version of the Kalil o 
Dumna. 

The following are Javanese relations, the Hikaiat 
Chikkil JVunmmgputti Rajah of Kirripun, in tlie in¬ 
terior of Java, the Hikaiat Jarana Tamasa, or the 
love of advfSutures of a chieftain of Minjapahit, in 
Java, composed by»ANDiKA, the Kildna Perbujaya 
Cheritra, or story of a prince of Kirripin, the Misa 
Perbujaya Cheritra, the Misa Kiatnong Cheritra, or 
history of a Princess of Daha, in Jceoa, carried off by 
'nMu'NGU'NO Bapanc ChakasBima, and aeicued by 
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BiTasa Kala; the Jar an Kilinang Cheritra; the 
Ratu Bader Kisna Ckeritra; the Fanga IVitin, or 
history of Inu Kortaputti; the Gambar ff^ra- 
Putm; the Gambar Sri Ratu Anum-Ani Malayu, 
or history of Gambar Shi, Princess of Dedia and 
Raja Anv'm of Malaya; the Naga Bisaru, or his¬ 
tory of a Princess of Doha, who was transformed into a 
snake, and confined in a lake, the Pvtti Kola Bisnu 
or history of Vishvu, the Kinta-Buhin, or history of 
a chief of Banjarkulin in Java, the Kilana Jayang 
Sittru, or history of Radix Jaran Tinangi.ii, the 
Ar^ling Dermavi Raja-Chcritra, anti the Hikaiat 
Parang Puling, or history of the hatchet without 
the handle. To the same source are probably to be 
referred the following, if tliey are not purely of 
Malay composition; the Hikaiat Pelanduk Jinaka, 
or history of the sagacious hogdeer. The Hikaiah 
Biirung Ping gey, or history of a wonderful Inrd.— 
The Dex'a Mandu Chcritra, the Sayer Sri Batin, the 
Hikaiat Bian and the Hikaiat Rajah Boodd'k. 

The following are modifications of Arabic narratives, 
accominodatetl, however, to the peculiarities of the 
vf/a/tiyM manners and customs. The Hikaiat Amir 
Hamda. The Hikaiat Rajah Kheiber, the chief of 
the Jewish tribe of Kheiber in Arabia. Tlic Hikaiat 
Reijah Hiriduk, the Hikaiat Mahummtd Hanifah, the 
Hikaiat Khajeh ]\Iaimu>t, tlie Hikait EbUs, the Hi¬ 
kaiat Rajah Shah Murdan, the Hikaiat Saltan Ibra- 
hirn-ibn-Adhem, the Hikaiat Sekunder thUkharnani, 
The Koran is also translated into Matayu in the same 
pai'aphrastic manner as into Persic. 

There are many Malaya compositions of a histoti* 
eal nature, though they are not so common as th* 

N S 
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classes that have been enumerated; such as the ///- 
kaiat Rajah-ban^su, which I have not seen, but 
whicli has been described to me as a j^cuealogical his¬ 
tory of the Maluii Maiams. 'liht Hikatai Malaka, 
which relates tlic founding of that city by a Javanese 
adventurer, the arrival of the Portuguese and the 
combats of tire Malays, witli Ai.«uquj.uqoe and the 
other Portuguese commanders. Tlie Uikaiat Pitra- 
jaya-Putti, or liistory of an ancient Hajah of Malacca, 
the Uikaiat Achi, or history of Achi. or Achin in Su¬ 
matra rnd the Uikaiat Uang-Tuha, or the adventures 
of a Malay chief during the leign of tlie last Rajah 
cS Mala'ca, and the aecountof a d/rr/rry embassy sent 
to Mekka and Coastantinople, to request assistance 
against the Portuguese Such historical narratives 
are extremely numerous; indeed there is reason to 
believe that there is one of e\cry state oi tiibc; and 
though occasionally embellished by liction, it is only 
from tliem that we can obtain any outline of the 
Malay history, and of the progress of the nation. 
The juridical customs or traditions of the Malays 
have likewise been collected into codes of difi’erent 
antiquity and authority. Among those of the great¬ 
est authority arc the Undang i'nuaag, and the Addat 
Malayu. The most ancient of these regulations, 
liowever, appear to have been adopted front the Ja¬ 
vanese and Bugis. Particular stales have at different 
periods composed peculiar- regulations; as the Addat 
Kiddeli, w’hifih were compiled by Rajah Shah Alum, 
in An. Heg. 1151. 

No dramatic compositions, in the Malayu language, 
have fallen, as yet, into my hands, though many 
of them are said to exist. Scenic exhibitions 
termed “ IVayang-avayang, were till lately, very com- 
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mon in the peninsula of Malayii, but are now repre¬ 
sented as less frequently exhibited. The subjects of 
the Malaya dramas are the same as tliose of their 
histories and romances, from which, like the dra¬ 
matic compositions of the Siamese and Chinese, they 
only differ in assuming the form of dialogue and 
soliloquy, the j)rogress of the incidents being gene¬ 
rally the same. 

The following specimens of the Malaya Pantun 
and Sayer will exhibit the measure of the verse and 
the style of the composition. The first Puntun is a 
challenge to engage in a poetical contest. The rest 
exhibit the peculiar images introduced, and the man¬ 
ner of presenting them in the Pantun, 

Tuan buUi, baya tuiniang 
Marileh kita bt-rkiler taji 
Tuan sa|)ulu, ba)a suiubilan 
Marilch kita bcrsindir nyani. 

You arf a bamboo ami 1 am but a blumltr twig; 

Yet come on, let ub aliarijeu our ttca))ons : 

You .ire as ten, and I am only as nine; 

Yet come, let us contend Jii ironical ver.se. 

Boah dilama ber pangsu pangsu 
Samajuga bijinya merali 
Jangan tuan berpilis bangsu 
Samajuga darany a merali. 

The pomegranate has many partitions, 

But the seed is equally red iii them all: 

Oo not give an undue preference to a race of men. 

For the blood is equally red iu them all. 

Boah mamplum deri Patani 
Masa sabiji dc kulum rusa 

N 3 
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Tuan Islam say a Nasrani 
Sama samanidiianguiig dusa. 

Of all the Mangoes of Paiani 
A rip<- one is but a mouthful to a stag; 
You are a Moslem and I am a Christian, 
But we must cqdally bear our own faultl 

Batain; paili jangaii de rurut 
Kain de i unit nisa batangnya 
Hali muda jangan ilc tdrut 
Kalu de turdt nisa baelinya. 

Shake not the riee stalk. 

If you shake it the stalk is ruined: 

Do not yield to youthful inclination. 

If you yield your person is ruined. 

Siri kuning dcri Patam 
I’inang niuda deri Malika 
Puti kuning ana’k Nasrani 
Itu menibawa badin chilaka. 

The yellow betel leaf of Patani, 

The frr-sh betel-nut of Malacca, 

A « hite yellow Christian damsel, 

Bring a person to total ruin. 


The follow'infr passage of the Scliiiibari is given as 
a specimen of the Sf/yer \'erse, in which the Malay 
romances and moial poems are general!}' composed. 
In botli measure and style they exhibit con¬ 
siderable resemblance to the ancient English and 
French romances; there is little variety of pause or 
accent, and the line consists indifferently of eight or 
nine syllables, one long syllable being reckoned equi¬ 
valent to two short. 
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T'utkala tuaa niikali de natang 
Mat* mamaiidang leptirti bintang 
Chahianya limpah gilang gumilang 
Teadaldi abang dapat mamandaog 
Pipinya bagei paii de lalaug 
Bersambut dangan lehemya jinjang 
Paras sepurti grnnbar dan wayang 
Barang de makan berbayang bayang 
Dahinya bagei sahari bulun 
Kinniogny* bintdh bagei detillaag 
L^u de ambil jadikan t6hm 
Mamkki chiiichin permata Sviuu 
Chahggeynya panjang ber kilat kilat 
Sepurti niutiara tuda tericat 
Pinggangiiya ramping terlalu chontSk 
Lehcr laksana gumbar delarik 
Miingluarkan kata yang patih chirdik 
Biblrnya bagei patey chicharik 
Teada inamaki laku her saja 
Gigiiiya itam bukkus ber baja 
Chartik inoilik gilang de Stya 
Bersunting kutum bunga Seraja, 

Parasnya eldk bukun kapalang 
Inlahkan jiwa garangan hilang 
Kapada mata suda terpandaiig 
Teadalib dapat kumbali pulang. 

When my mistresa looks forth from her window. 
Her eye sparkling like a star. 

Its brilliant nys glancing and glittering 
Ber elder brother cannot support its lustre; 

Uke the red mangoe is the hue of her check. 
Becoming her tapering neck, 

Tnvened with shadows whenever she swallows; 
Her features like those of a statue or scenic figure. 
Her forehead Uke the new moon in its first day, 

N 4, 
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Her cye-browt carved, so fair I ergild devo ur her. 

Long has she been chosen to be my mistress. 

Wearing a ring set with gems of Ceylon, 

Her long nails shining like lightning, 

Transparent as a string of pearls. 

Her waist slender and extremely elegant. 

Her neck turned like a polished statue, 

Eloquent in the enunciation of her words. 

Her parting lips like the crimson red wood 
Not by dress, but by herself adorned ; 

Black are her teeth stained with buja powder. 

Graceful, slender, appearing like a queen. 

Her locks adorned with the Seraja (lowers. 

Her features beautiful with no defect of symmetry. 

My soul is often fluttering ri’ady to depart. 

Glancing eagerly forth from my eyes. 

And quite unable to return to its station. 

The cliaracter generally used by the Malays, is a 
modification of the Arabic; and, in addition to the 
proper Arabic aljrhabet, the Malaya uses six letters, 
of which one is the Persic cht, a second the slurred 
dal, of the Hhidostani, two more coi respond in power 
to the Persic and Uindostani pa and "a, but are writ¬ 
ten of a different form, and the remaining two, vga 
and nya, are peculiar in form, but correspond to the 
nasals of the first and second series of the Deoa-Na- 
alphabet. Malays oi Java, however, often 
use the Javanese character, to express their own lan¬ 
guage, as those of Celebes do the Bitgis. In the Mo~ 
luccas, the Latin character has obtained some degree 
of currency, even among the Malays, and is some¬ 
times used by them to express the Malayu language. 

The Malayu language was one of the first cultivated 
in the east by Europeans. The first'attempt to form 
a grammar or dictionary of it, as far as I know, was 
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made by David Haex, who published in Malayu&nA 
Dutch, a vocabulary with some grammatical observa¬ 
tions. At the request of Cardinal llAftBEKiNi, the 
Dutch was rendeied into Latin, and published with 
the Propaganda types at Rome, l631, under the title 
ofDictionarium Malaico-Latinuni ct Latino-Malai- 
cim, opera ct studio Davidis Haex.” 'I'his is 
a work of some merit, but seems to have been 
composed in the Moluccas, and inclines to the 
Basa Timor, or eastern dialect of the Malayu. The 
author has given a short list of Tarnata and Por¬ 
tuguese words, that have been adopted into Malayu, 
and some useful observations on the pliraseology. 
Professor TilusjiiKKO, probably by mistake, mentions 
this work as published in 1707. It seems to have 
served among the Dutch, as a basis for similar compi¬ 
lations. The “ Malaica Collectanea Tocalmlaria," or 
collection of vocabularies, was juinted at Batavia in 
1707-8, in 2 vols. 4to. and the “ Dictionarimn of te 
JCoord aide Spraak hock in de Dutsche en de Maleysche 
Tale, ' at the same place in 1708, in 4to. A “ Mor- 
leisehe Spraak-kunst" or Malay Clrammar, was pub¬ 
lished by Gkorge Hekdric WERVDLV.at Amsterdam, 
in 1726 , 8vo. A Nieurve ICoordenschaft in Neder- 
Duitsch, Maleisch en Portugeesch, was also published 
at Batavia in 8vo. 1780. 'I'hc English have also con¬ 
tributed their share to the cultivation of this language. 
PoAVREv’s Grammar and Dictionary of the lan¬ 

guage were published at iMidon in 1701, in 4to. after 
the author had passed nineteen years in trading among 
the eastern isles. This is a work of great merit and 
labour, and though the English character only is used, 
yet the pronunciation and the signification of word* 
are generally given with great accuracy. Boavret, 
however, had the assistance of the two eminent orien- 
falists, Hvde and Marshai-l, in its composition, 
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both of whom were exceliently skilled in the lan¬ 
guage. In 1801 was pubLahcd at London, “A Dic¬ 
tionary of the Malay t»)iigue, to which is prefixed, 
a Gtammar of that language, by James Uowison, 
W. D.” The author founds Jiis claims on a ten years 
Acquaintance with the Malays, and their language, 
from the scarcity of boArni.v’s work, I have not been 
able to compare it with the publication of Dr. Howj- 
sOv, but I suspect the additions of the latter to be 
■either numerous nor important. One improvement 
he has attempted, and it is the following. “In giv¬ 
ing the Malay words in the Arabic character,” says 
he, “ we have followed the exccilent example of 
Richardson and Gilchrist in their Persian and 
Hmdoostame Dictionaries, and it is, in fact, the cha¬ 
racter used by tlie Malays themselves.” But had 
Dr. Howison been acquainted with the il/u/ay ortho¬ 
graphy, he would have perceived that this barbarous 
mode of converting the English character into the 
Persic, could be of no possible utility, either to an 
European, or an Asiatic. The Malayu has an esta¬ 
blished orthography, like the Arabic, Persic, and 
Hindostani; and this established orthography of 
Malay MSS. he has violated, repeatedly, in every 
page, not only by spelling the Malay w'ords in a 
mode never used among the Malays themselves, but 
by omitting all their peculiar characters, and by using 
some Persic characters, as na and ga, with which 
the Malays are unacquainted altogether. “ A short 
Vocabulary, English and Malayo, with grammar 
rules for the attainment of the Malayo language,” 
was published at Calcutta in 1798. The rules differ 
little from those which appear in Howison’s Gram¬ 
mar, prefixed to his Dictionary, and the vocabulary 
generally coincides with it in the explanation of 
words, which are not v«y numerous. Besides these 
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works which have been printed, many Vocabularies 
anti Dictionaries exist in MSS. in Dutch, English and 
Portuguese ; and of these several are in my possession. 
Kelano, in his “ Dissertatu> de linguis hisuUmtm 
Oriaitahtim," r.Jtntions a iartre j\iS. Dictionary 
which he had consulted, composed by Lkioekkek, 
a Dutch cierg;, inai’ i;i Batariu, froni which he has 
selected a specin.en of the language. Several smaller 
Vocabularies or Mnlayu have neen published, chiefly 
by voyagers ?ud travellers, with various tiegrecs of 
accuracy. iWing generally constructed in a very 
hurried inaiiner, by persons tievoid et a radical know¬ 
ledge of ti’e ianguagt', and often, us may t>e pre¬ 
sumed, uiidcr the necessity of expressing their 
questions by a mixture ol .signs, they generally 
abound in very bid.erous errors anti l isiiiie mistakes. 
Of this kind, many instances might easily be selected 
from La i‘i LI.A itDi tKt’s Malay Vocabiiiarv, nor i.s 
tlut publi.-,hed i»y Professor'frniN unto, in his travels, 
entirely fiee from hem. Resides they are generally 
mixed with a variety of ii/igua franca, and other 
eastern words that arc never received in conect 
Maktyu 

The .sacred scriptures, at an early pencil, began to 
be translaterl into the Mnlayu language. The gospels 
of Matthew and Mark were first published in the 
Malayu language ami Arabic character at Enchusa, 
in 1629 , in 4to. according to the version of Alb. 
Corn. Royl, and accompanied with the Dutch ver¬ 
sion. A second edition was published at Amsterdam 
in 1638. The gospels of Luke and John were pub¬ 
lished at Amsterdam, in 1646 , according to the ver¬ 
sion of John Van Hasel and Just. Ulukn, in 1648, 
published “ Psalmi quinquaginta privres, Malaiee et 
Belgici.” The four gospels wre republished, ntore 
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correctly, with a version of the Acts of the Apostle^ 
bv Just. IIeuk.v, at Amsterdam, in 4ta 1651. Ge- 
^le^is was |)iil)Jislie(l \n Malaif, nt Amsterdam, in 1662, 
afcorfiintt to tlic version of Dan. Brouwer, and the 
New Testament, by tlic same author, in 1668. A se¬ 
cond edition of CJenesis was publi.shed in 1687. The 
four Evanirclists and the Acts of tlic Apostles were 
published “ in the Maloi/an tongue,” at Oxford, in 
1677, in 4to. and reprinted in 1704. Both edition.^ 
arc in the /ko/MffH character, and though IIkurn’s ver¬ 
sion was foiloweil, yet the first edition had the ad¬ 
vantage of being supcrintemleil by the learned 
IIy DL, who has prefixed to it, a dis.sertation on the 
dialects of tlic Malay, and tlie method to be employed 
in studying the language. The Psalms, or “ Psal- 
ferium lia^tia Malaica ct Bdgka," was published by 
V..\N IIasli. and 11 r, urn at Amsterdam in 168^. 
The “ Psalltrium Malaice" Mas published at Amster¬ 
dam in 17;j.5, with musical notes. A complete ver¬ 
sion of the Bible was published at Amsterdam, in Rn- 
man characters, in 1733, and this version was again 
published in the Arabic character, M'ith the addition 
of the peculiar letters, at Batavia, in 5 ,vols. 

8 vo. 1758, under the ilirection of Jacoh Mossf.i, 
Governor General of the Dutch posses.sions in the 
East Indies. 'J’hc persons who supeiintenderl the 
edition w-cre Johan. Mauritz Mohr, and Heum. 
Petrus Van de Weri ii. A Malay catechism was 
also compo.sed by Gustavus William Baron Van 
IM HOKE, and printed at Batavia in 1746. This ver¬ 
sion ot the Bible, is eomposetl in the idiom of Batavia 
and Malacca, and I have heard it objected, that it is 
not vciy intelligible in Sumatra, and other Malay 
counti ies; but 1 regard it as quite impossible to form 
a jl/ff/fo/M version which would be approved in point 
ol style, in every Malay country at the same time, 
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jbi SO great is the diversity in point of style be¬ 
tween tne Jacatiese-Malatiu and tne Arabic-Malayu^ 
that even in the same country, those who arc pro¬ 
ficients ill the one, are often scarcely able to under¬ 
stand the other. 

' I'l. Jawa.— The Jmva^ or Javanese language, is 
admitted by the Malays to he that of a more ancient 
nation than themselves, and at no very distant [)criod 
seems to have been current through tlie whole ex¬ 
tent of Javd. The island of Java was formerly sub¬ 
ject to a single sovereign, bearing the title of Uati» 
Agovg or SusuauxANG, of the Sustipioi race, who 
generally held his court at Kirripun oi Sitn/akarta. 
The nation was brave, enterprising and populous, ai.d 
before the introduction of the Mahummedan religion, 
about the year A. C. 1400, their power was supreme 
in the eastern seas, and they extended their eontpicsts 
to Sumatra, Borneo, and c\ cn as far as the Molaccoi. 
Their voyages often rivalled the celebrated Argo- 
nautic expedition in the spirit of adventure. They 
became known to Europeans only in the rleelinc of 
their power; yet it Wcis still so formidable as lepeat- 
eilly to shake the aethoiitv of the Bortu^ucse in 
Alalacca itself; and one of the ilepeiuteut pntices of 
Jarca was able to fit out a fleet of thirty large vessels, 
the admiral of which was so stiongly built, as to be 
reckoned, at that period, cannon-])iot>f. 'i'\w Jirua 
language is- suijdivided into a great mm.her of «lia- 
lects, all of which may be respectively classed under 
the heads of Basa-dalant and BasaJtuir, the interior 
or high language, and the e.xterior or vulgar lan¬ 
guage of the coasts. Both of these difl'er consider¬ 
ably from the Alalayu, which has adopted a multitude 
of terms from the Basa-luar Jaua. or coast language 
of Jazea, compared even with which the Alalayu Ian- 
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jjuage appears to he a corrupt derivative. The I?n- 
o/ the -ntcrior, hoivever, or the Basa-dalam 
Jcrm, has a ( ‘ose and intimate connection with San^ 
sc'It, an(i expresses thesimpicst objects and ideas by 
vocai>i(s whirl) seem to liifFer no farther from the 
.Sanscrit tfiau <0 the correct pronunciiition necessarily 
r roduceri by the use of a less pcrlect alphabet, llic 
onij' Javanese fliat i have met, who rouid-speak the 
Hasa-tlalam Jtnea, was not al)lc to write the charac¬ 
ter V yet i pe’^cei^ed, in forming a short radical 
vocabulary^ th.at he used many Wisent words for 
common objert.s, which are not in any dialect of 
Malayu. 

7. lie alphabet of Jatoa, i.s peculiar, and has no rc- 
Kemblanre in tbe order of position to the Deva nagari. 
I'tie number of characters arc twenty, and these are 
varieri by four vowels, e, i, u, o, but the real num- 
tier of vocalic sountls is considerably ffreater. 'Hie 
Javanese character is written from ri<;fht to left. The 
alp'iaoet tias been exliibited with considerable accii- 
rat >• by Le liuuN, and also by Rei.and; and it a|>- 
pears to liar e attractetl the attention of the learnt 
Hvde, as an “ Alphabetum Bantamense" was found 
amongst his Posthumous papers, which had been 
written for him by the Ambassador of the king of 
Bantam. 

Various ancient inscriptions and monuments arc 
said to exist in the interior of Java, one of which was 
seen byl'iiUNSEiiG, at Baditulis, near the blue moun¬ 
tains in the interior of the island, which consisted of 
eight lines and a halfj engraved on a stone pillar, 
about two feet in breadth. Tlie characters seemed, 
to him, to be written from right to left, and no per¬ 
son bad been able to decypher them. 
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The dialects of Bugilen and Sitndo, in Jeroa, are 
said to be very distinct from t\K Javanese proper; 
and, from the hrst of them, the language of Sulu is 
supposed to be derived. This point, however, I 
luve not been able to investigate in a satisfactoiy 
tnanner. 

The literature of the Javanese is similar to that of 
tlte Alalays, to which it seems to have given origto. 
Their Kttggazvins or Cheritras, cunuio their mytho¬ 
logy, and tlie adventures of their ancient heroes, and 
CKhibit tliem in a style which has no inconsiderable 
resemblance to that of the Hindu Puranas. The 
Javanese laws are arranged in codes of considerable 
antiquity, and celebrated among all the eastern 
islands. 

TJie Jawa or Javanese language does not appear to 
have been regularly cultivated by Europeans, though 
some of the outlines of their mythological stories liave 
been published in tlie transactions of the Asiatic So¬ 
ciety in liataviu, as well as some vocabularies of the 
Jawa language. In the Dutch work, entitled “ Begin 
en vaortgang du Oostind Compan." or the rise and pro¬ 
gress of the East India company, a comparative view 
is exhibited of the Javanese and Malayu languages. 
The Alahuntmedans have translated the Koran, into 
Javanese. 

The Bali and Afadura languages, spoken by the 
inhabitants of the isles of the same name, appear from; 
the best information I could procure, to be dia¬ 
lects of Javanese. The greater part of the inhabi¬ 
tants profess the ancient religion of tlieir ancestors; 
lesetnble die Hindus in their appearance, wear the 
Hindu marks on their forehead,'and the women bum 
themselves with their deceased husbands, acco|^g; 
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to the practice of the Hindus. Like the unconverted 
Javanese, they are peculiarly addicted to the worship 
of Indra, Surta and Vishnu; but being neither in 
possession of their original religious books, nor of 
the extracts from them which have been adduced in 
the Transactions of tlie Batavian Society, I forbear 
to dilate on this subject at present. 

III. Bu'ois.—Tlie Bugis may be reckoned the ori¬ 
ginal language' of the island Celebes, in the same 
manner as the Javanese is that of the island of Java. 
This ancient, brave, and martial nation, also, be- 
caineknown to the Europeans only m their decline, but 
there are a variety of circumstances,'relative to them, 
which incline me to regard them as probably more 
ancient, in the eastern seas, than even the Javanese. 
—In courage, enterprize, fidelity, and even fair 
dealing in commerce, they are placed at the head of 
all the orang timor, or eastern men, even by the tes¬ 
timony of the Malays and Javanese themselves, and 
to compare to them, either the Chinese, or tire conti¬ 
nental Indo-Chinese nations, were to compare an ass, 
caparisoned in stiff and gilded trappings, to a gene¬ 
rous courser. The nation, to which the Bugls exhi¬ 
bit the greatest resemblance, is the Japanese, but I 
have not been able to discover that the same si¬ 
milarity exists between their respective langpiages, 
which appears in their natural characters. 

Theislandof Celebes was formerly divided into seven 
principalities, which \Vere all united under an elective 
and limited sovereign. In this state, the island was 
the ccntie of eastern commerce, and extended its con¬ 
quests, on the one liand, as far the island of BaU, and 
on the other, beyond the Moluccas. The Bugis language 
was assiduously cultivated, and their ancient my¬ 
thology, traditions, laws and history, preserved m 
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books, the greater part of which are still extant, 
especially in the interior, among the tribes who still 
adhere to their ancient religion. On the sea coast, 
the Mahummedan religion prevails, an*l their books 
resemble more the later Cheritras of the Malays. In 
1603 , the Mtmgkasar Rajah, with the whole Mung- 
kasar nation, by one of the most singular revolutions 
on record, renounced their ancient religion, and not 
only ailopted Islamism, but compelled a number of 
the inferior states to imitate their example. 

The Bugis language, on tlic coasts, is much 
mixed with the eastern Malaya, and is found pure 
only in the ancient liwks, and in the intciior of 
Celebes. It exhibits strong features of originality 
in its vocables, but lesemhlcs the Malaya and Tiigdla 
in its construction. With Mahyu, Jax)ane.se and 
Tdgald it exhibits many coincidences, but it contains, 
in its original state, almost no words of Sanscrit ori¬ 
gin. With the ancient Tarnata, or Molucca lan¬ 
guage, it also exhibits some coincidences, but as 
I have had no favourable opportunity of studying 
the B&gis, and none at all of examining the Tar¬ 
nata, with any tlegree of accuracy, I cannot pretend 
to determine the nature of this connection. Com 
pared with the Malaya or Javanese, it has certainly 
more the air of an original than of a derivative 
tongue. 

The Bugis alphabet consists of twenty-two letters, 
which are varied by the six vocalic sounds a, u, i, e, 
o, dng. The form of the character is peculiar, 
though it appears to belong to the same class as the 
Batta and Tagala. The power of the character* 
coincides nearly with that of the Javanese letters, 
though they differ a little both in number and in the 
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order of arrangement The form of the Biigis cha^ 
raater seems not only to differ considerably, in dif- 
ferct states, but (he alphabet also varies in the num¬ 
ber and order of the letters. ITiis proceeds from the 
adoption or rejection of the double consonants, 
wliieli, fhou^l) used in ancient and classical compo¬ 
sitions, arc seldom or never employed in letter-wri- 
fin" or eominon business; and hence, when a Bugts 
writes down his alphabet, it may vary, in the num¬ 
ber of the characters, from seventeen to twenty-two. 
The Old}' Bngis alphaWt, printed or engraved, with 
which I am acquainted, is that which is given by 
Forj.st, in a corner of one of the maps of his “ Voy¬ 
age to the Mergui Archipelago." The letters are not 
fonned according to tiie common round Bugis hand, 
but sharp angled, like the Jiajang and Batta cha¬ 
racter ; but in other respects it is sutTiciently correct. 
'Ihe character is also employed frequently in 
writing Malaya compositions. 

The language of the ancient Bugis compositions 
displays little diversity of dialect, but considerable 
variety exists in the language of conversation, in the 
ditferent Bugis states. The dialect of Mungkasar or 
Macassar, the bravest an<l most renowned of the 
Bifgrs tribes, difi'ers considerably from the Bftgis 
proper; but the dialects of Luhii, Enrikang, Man- 
dar, and especially Tii-Rajja, seem almost to be dif¬ 
ferent languages. 

The Bugis language has never been regularly culti¬ 
vated by Europeans, though the Dutch nave formed 
abridgements of some of the historical'relations in 
which it abounds. I have formed a short radical 
vocabulary of both the Bugis and Mungkdsar, but 
cannot consider it as pure and unmixed, being de- 
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rived from inhabitants of the coast, though some 
of them were very intellia:ent, and tinctured with 
their peculiar learning. From the same source I 
obtained the following list of the most popular B6- 
gis compositions: 

I. Kama Saguni, 

S. Batira Guru, 

3. Guru De Siilang, 

4. Tojorisumpa, 

5. Lasini LAI^h, 

6. Batira Latoh, 

7. Oputolaga, 

S. Araulangi, 

9. Panori Tawg6h, 

JO. I.ajiri-hoi, 

11. Jamiiri China, 

12. Laurupoysi, 

13. RotunNari-Tatta. DatuNagima, 

14. ' Lamapiitoda-Turipo, 

15. Latum Mulluning, 

16 . Lauhdun-Reo, 

IT. Lapa Bichara I..aiiSinclenar^, 

IS. GutupatalotiJpalaguna, 

19. Lappang Ngarisaiig, 

SO. Opu-Saiigmuda, 

21. Opula-Maru-Datu-na-Sop6iig, 

22. Litii-g6taiia Paju Liinpoy, 

23. Sawira Gading, 

24. Adewata, 

25. Rotun Diliwung, 

26. Data Patnusu, 

27. Lanaga Ladung, 

The greater part of the compositions here enu¬ 
merated, celebrate the deeds of their national heroes. 
But besides these, the “ Addat,” or codes of Bdgis 
law are of considerable antiquity, particularly those 
of Gua, JVaJu, Boni and Mandar; and of great rc« 
pute, among the easterh tribes. Several of them 
are translated into Malayu and Jeeoanese. The KortB 
is also translated into the BAgis language. 

O 2 


2S. Rotun-risosu, 

29 Laga-ligo, 

30. Tobala Onji, 

31. Radaong Label), 

32. Lamada Roinang, 

33. Palawago, 

34. Lawaju-Langi, 

35. Lamapa-puli, 

36. Datii-Mowunidh, 

37. Laluinpang Mega, 

38. Lasawiing-Laugi, 

39. Rotan di Papang, 

40. Aji lAdih, 

41. Lamapang Aiiiro, 

42. Lataii-nari-jivi, 

43. Bayapdguli, 

44. Latiipu Sallau, 

45. Latupugulla, 

46. Lataii nari Pulang, 

47. Satya-bonga, 

4S. Lasatung'pug6, 

49. laiga-lego Tokolingb^ng, 

50. Latan naroigi, 

51. Datula-Kila, 

52. Lapanadora,, 

5i. Rotau di timangtoanlaniu. 


K 
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The Bugts songs and romances are famous among 
all the islands of the East; and. as fai as I can judge, 
from a very limited knowledge of them, equally ex¬ 
cel, in force of thouglit and flu'. in y of versification. 
Tlie use of rhyme is much less fiequciit than among 
the Malays. The melody of the \ crse depends on 
the rhythm, and the measure, in the historical poems, 
has often considerable similarity to some.of the spe¬ 
cies of Sanscrit verse. I'he foliowing lines arc given 
as a specimen from the “ ITepalctci” the only Bugis 
story in my jiossession. 


Naretel.uigi iiapapabaja iiatokiinruna fripaUtti 
Lalo salmang pasisiaji rilo matiiidro sOsjnipangi 
Kft(omapid(t.ang si<;ulingi niatdiiailua iiuia kakana 
Wcmapamai natrjinriina lain saliwang rutupaninipa 
Lakunalillum tirrimakudda WullirijAttatd Soprngi 
idlukasawa kakapam.t'i luinpuna China Injuna Sabang 
Naraiirukid Ijjutenio se<iimiangntnah Pabsaiiiigt- 
Mabaliada wrinapamaV ricliinaruiia kn«in mua 
Megania katu ttidaiigpaliniia linnasainaiinatuributili 
T.olangimgt' tnripasabi ujntanai tidillerlc 
Muariiiili aulaiiii patalutuna lolaiigunge. 


“ In tlie morning twilight, when the day began to 
dawn, awaked IFepaletei, and went out of the pa¬ 
lace, stepping carefully over those who were sleeping 
in regular rows, and those ^vho were reposing irregu¬ 
larly, where her elder brothers were sleeping two by 
two, and along with her went out Pahai, her nurse 
and attendant. Wullirmawa of went forth, 

and having opened the beautifully formed window, 
began to express her grief, “ O! my elder sister 
Pamai, point out to me the situation of China (a 
district in Celebes) and show me in wh^t direction 
Sabang lies, where Passaiingi dwells, the brother of 
Laju Teniv.” Pamai answered, “ see how beauti¬ 
fully, the floating clouds rest on the stately trees of 
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China, as if they had been arranged by art. Ho«r 
beautiful are the lawns, which seem as if the earth 
had of her own accord accommodated herself to the 
request of man. How graceful wave the trees, with 
their foliage to the view, and the golden bamboos 
which enclose the lawns.” 

The Btig'is songs are very numerous. Some of 
them are short proverbial maxims versified, and dis¬ 
play considerable force of both thought and lan¬ 
guage, blit I have not met with any which exhibit 
rie peculiar character of the Malnyu Pantiin. They 
however exhibit many traits of the peculiar manners 
of the Biigis tribes. In the following specimens, 
the first alludes to a very common mode of punish¬ 
ing cowardice in Celebes, the second to the practice 
of poisoning weapons, and the last is a brief dia¬ 
logue between a lover, going to battle, and his mis¬ 
tress, who presents him with her betel-bojc as a part¬ 
ing token. 

7'ikkungi talas6' joa maliiil 
Tapasilasei andraguru maliHi 
Corripe militem segnem, castra, 

Immo ducem timidam castrato. 

Tillu ritumati batubalu rillCd^ang 
Ria paserakane lanru tojirru 
Tumeraritiril^bu dadi aju ta Sangala. 

There are three articles exposed to sale 

In the clash of combat——the temper of the lance ■ 

The form of the bullet——and the gum of the poison tree of Sungula. 

£ja ripalinrdng ajamu marakka, silla 

Rikda birltta poli riilapi sia 

Raja-Tiimpa rikap^ku muinappa rinnawatiiig— 

-Tilla returona laiina lopalopaku 

Sapahna rikko oUlko tindria pauwa 
Timmdnroh parfipariing tindria kampulajangang. 

O 3 
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El A! objfct of wy se.rd affection, be not easily moved to grieve, 

Wbaivvcr liens arrive froiu the battle, till vou see 

My tris Sq/n Tumpa taKeii Ir ,inj my girdle, but then grieve for the dead— 

__There aretliree jirohibitions iii my betel-box, with which you must 

conform; 

They are w'rapt up in the folds of the betel leaf,—talk not in the time oi 
-action- 

Loiter not idly within your lent—skulk not as you advance on the foe. 

The Mungkdsar poetry is characterized by the 
same features as the Biigh, and their national wars 
Avith the Dutch is said to be a favourite topic among 
the poets of that race. I tie following specimen, 
wliich is a poetical challenge, alludes to the diver¬ 
sion of cock-fighting, the favourite amusement of 
the nation. 

Kerimi jangang riwaya bija jangang sundawa 
Niamiunne bungasa tinurabukk^ya—— 

Bukki tonja kontasilla puna innukki nurbntu 
Tinumbukkf'ya baracyapun nisillung. 

Where is that couragi oiis cock, that true game-cock, trained to combat— 

For here is his match, full of youthful spirit, yet unconquer^d- 

Let him then enterlhe lists with me, if he would be conquered; 

Hitherto invincible, if I am ever conquered, it will be now- 

IV. Bjma. —The Bima language is used in the in¬ 
dependent state of Bima, which includes the eastern 
part of Sumbawa, and the western part of the island 
Endb, which was childishly denominated Flores, by 
the early Portugueze navigators,; and, after them, by 
succeeding voyagers and geographers. If my infor¬ 
mation is correct, the Bima language extends over 
the greater part of the island Endi. The Bima lan¬ 
guage is related in some respects to Bugis and Java- 
nose, and on the coast is mixed with Malayu; but 
nevertheless it has strong pretensions to originality in 
its pronouns, verbal auxiliaries, and simple names of 
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objects. In those instances, in which it exhibits’a 
relation to the Bug'is, it seems to be more closely con¬ 
nected with the Muyigkasar tlvdii the''; proper, 
and yet, in sentences, the difference is striding, as in 
the following example. “ Where is the house of the 
Rajah?” Bikty kuassi rumata saugngaji. (Bima) Ker6 
tiijuna embana kerayhig. (Mungk.) '1 he sun, in Bima 
is termed Mata-Uro; in Mungkasar, Alatulo; in Bugis, 
Mataso. A man, in.]\Ialay, oraug, is. in Muvgkasar 
and Bugis, taii; and in Bima, do. Tlic dialect Sum- 
bawa, which prevails in the districts of -the island of 
that name, which are not subject to the Sultan of 
Bima, is of a more mixed character, and though it 
appears to contain many original vocables, yet the 
mass of the language seems derived from other 
sources, as Bima, Javanese and Bugis. Neither the 
Bima nor Sumbawa have any peculiar character, but 
use, indifferenti)", the Bugis or Malayu. I attempted 
to investigate the relations of both these languages, 
by forming comparative vocabidaries of radical words; 
but not being able to procure any compositions in 
either of them, 1 do not flatter myself with having 
been able to obtain tlie purest native terms in every 
instance. 

Specimen of the Bugis, Jfungkdsar, Bima and Sum- 
bawa languages. 



Bugis. 

Mun^kamy'. 

Bima. 

Sumhavjo. 

I 

f ic 

iiiukk.6 

iiahu 

uk, kaji 

1 iy'> 

iyo 

I.imada 

d6ya 

we 

idi 

ikatc 

it 3 

kita 

thou 

mu 

ikau 

angomi 

mu 

3 'ou 

iko 

ikau>ngdsing 

gomi 

kau 

he 

ea nea 

yeijjo 

scii 

iya 

they 

eamauung 

yangasing 

do ede 

jija tatinan 

this 

ia6 

yeinii6 

ak6 

ta 

that 

yero, yetu 

anjoreng 

() 4 


to 
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who 

what 

where 

when 

which 

n 

will 

can 

sun 

moon 

star 

wind 

rain 

day 

night 

morning 

evening 

year 

earth 

water 

*e« 

river 

wave 

sand 

mountain 

lire 

stone 

gold 

silver 

salt 

iron 

lead 

brass 

white 
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Sugis. Mungkdsar. Bitna. Sutubam 


iga, niga 

inai 

aga 

apa 

Pfg* 

kemi 

siana 

ungapana 

kigi 

kerajeng 

unka 

nia 

melo 

eroko 

makiilC-h 

kul^gi 

mataso 

niatalo 

ulung ' 

bulun 

vitding. 

binto6ng 

angiag 

angi 

bosi 

bos) 

aso 

alo 

wunni 

bungl 


beribasa 

arawtog 

karv&ig 

taling 

taung 

tana 

bulta 

uwa'i 

jtn6 

Usi 

tamparang 

saI6k 

binanga 

bomba 

bombang 

kasi 

kasi 

biiluk 

monchong 

api 

pep6 

batu 

batii 

ulawuug 

bulayeng 

saUka 

salaka 

paj6 

ch£la 

bissi 

basi 

tumera 

tdinb^ra 

tumbaga 

Kmbaga 

tnaputi 

'k£bok 


cho^^ 

sai 

au 

koiD^po 

benchi 

m^po 

bun4ei 

pulan 

mab£ 

sangm^po 

wara 

adda 

n6 

roa 

vau 

bau 

mataliro 

matahari 

wiira 

billun 

tara 

bintang 

angi 

angin 

ura 

hjin 

liro 

ano 

mmangadi 

anopotang 

aimasidi 

anosiop 

aimumbiyang anoravi 

baa 

tcro 

dana 

bum' 

oi 

aik 

moti 

16t 

nanga 

pungburang 

baliimba 

omak 

sarei 

gars6k 

doro 

olat 

ah 

api 

watO 

batii 

misanganga 

bulayeng 

salaka 

sal^ka 

siya 

Sira 

besi 

bosi 

tumbinga 

tinia 

romha 

tomaga 

lanta 

puti 
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Bugis. 

Mnngkisar. 

Bima. 

Sumbawa. 

black 

malotong 

leling 

mce 

pisak 

red 

niachillah 

eja 

kala 

in^ra 

yellow 

mauni 

kuni 

moncha 

killing 

green 

monchombulo ijow 

awa 

ijow 

blue 

magati 

gau 

kulubu 

kolau 

fish 

bale 

juku 

londe 

ampa 

fowl 

nianu 

jangang 

janga 

ayum 

bird 

manu-manu 

jangang-jan- 

gang 

nasi 

piyo 

tiger 

inachang 

maebang 

marhan 

niaciian 

serpent 

ula 

ulara 

sawa 

ula 

theep 

bcmb<^ 

benibe 

beii 

badisa 


This specimen of a comparative vocalmlary, will 
conve> f,!'mci(leaof iJie actual state of these languages, 
and of the actual variety which subsists in the lan¬ 
guage of conversation, especially on the coasts and 
maritime districts. Many of the words which occur 
in one language, are also found in others, though ge¬ 
nerally with some dift’erence of pronunciation, and 
sometimes in an oblique sense. Frequently too, besides 
the terms which 1 have selected, which are only those 
of current use, several other words of the same signi¬ 
fication might be found within the compass of the lan¬ 
guage. Thus, instead of angiiig, wind, in the high 
Bug 'is, salariing oceuxi,'m this signification; and in¬ 
stead of saluka, silver, bulhnata occurs in the high 
Mungkasar dialect. In the same manner, the personal 
pronouns in Bugis terminate their plurals in manung, 
and in Mungkasar in ngasing, both of which signify 
all. Tims, (Bug.) idivianuug, (Mung,) ikuttengAsing, 
we all (Bug.) ikomanung, (Mung.) ikaungaslng, you 
all. (Bug.) aimanung, (Mung.) yenjo yang-ngasing, 
they all. It is worthy of observation, that the Udia 
language spoken in Orissa, forms the plural of its per¬ 
sonal pronouns by the addition of the particle mani, 
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or like tbe SugU. Thus, in i/dza, umbhimane 

tumhkenmn sernan^ or eman^, signify a;e, they. ’ 

nc fh language, which I regard 

as the most ancient language of-Swwarra. is used bv 
the Batta tubes, who chiefly occupy tiie centre of tha^ 
I ,e V of tl.eir n.L.Kr/aJjrn w- 

tK-„lar tll<..|,o„„l cu,.o,n of antl.iopophaCT, l.raclS 
h a ,,, ,„l„.r ro.pocts civilgd th«, Ac 

liy u lioni ti.ev are surroundod, lias attracted 

lie. t \o\.,^ ,s to our own times, but no very .satisfac 

Tilt I,t.st .le.sriiption of tbem is certainly given by 
IM.aksdev, in liis Jnstpry of .S'ajaatra, but even that is 
veiy imperfect and superficial, and at variance in 
so.me respects, with the inforinalion I retmived fmm 
mdiudiials of die Maiisnc^ confines led 

Sr ci'fn ™’'ind'".r 7 "'^^ ‘'f '™ricmned 

theiiiseivci dc a diaftr^Ci^l'^^ d“‘ 

relations, when ascd’amr'in'^^l;':'';’; 
SremmiT'^'/? as to perform a pious 

alo dll" msr' and ire’s 

!he ;'"‘’/’«'''P> inrisse;nble, and asTcy sba’kS 

is “ ThV’sI'? *'\afuneral dirge, the import of which 

nearest and clearest to l.im ^lepHve "h rf"‘ ""1 
devour his remains in a solemr; fnnouet T^' 

z-'t!.': 'i^k 

not h/rn-/.. cs 1 I his inhuman custom is 

not, houmer, without a precedent in history, ^11,.': 
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uoDOTus positively asserts, that the Paday or Padaioi, 
about 500 years before our asra, were not only addict¬ 
ed to the eating of raw flesh, but accustomed to kill 
and eat their relations wlicn they grew old. Now, it 
is curious that Batta or Balay, for the name is writ¬ 
ten both ways, seems to be the very word which, in 
Greek, is rendered Padaioi, the letter/) being almost al¬ 
ways pronounced b amono; several of the Indo-Chitiese 
nations, as in the word Pali, which is almost always 
pronounced Bali. The following is the account which 
Hekodotus gives us of the Paday, or Padaioi. “Ano¬ 
ther Indian nation, Avho dwell to the eastward of 
these, (the Indian Ichthyophagi) are of nomadic ha¬ 
bits, and eat raw flesh. They are called Paday, and 
are said to practise such customs as the following. 
Whoever of the community, be it man or woman, 
happens to fall sick, his most familiar friends, if it is 
a man, kill him : saying, that by his pining in sick¬ 
ness, his flesh will be spoiled for them ; and though 
he deny that he is sick, they do not attend to him, 
but put him to death, and feast on him. When a 
woman falls sick, she is treated in like manner by 
her most intimate female as-sociates. They also sa¬ 
crifice and feast on him who arrives at old age, and 
this is the reason that so few of them ever attain it, 
for- they kill every one who falls sick, before that 
period.”* This account of Herodotus certainly cor¬ 
responds very minutely with the customs attributed 
to the Batta race, and renders it probable that this 
modern nation derive their origin from the ancient 
Paday or Batay. Neither is it more incredible that 
the should cat human flesh as a religious cere¬ 

mony, than that anthropophagy should be practised 
by the class of mendicants termed Agorah Punt'h, in 


• Herooot. Lib. III. s. 99 . 
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Bengal, and 
cannot easily 
that this singi 
tigation. 

Tlie names of the different Bal/ti tribes, of whom I 
have been able to Jiear, aic the following— 


1. 

Batta .Sebalunaii, 

5. Bnfla Toni, 

2. 

Batta Padeiiibanin, 

b. lijtta il.i. 

3. 

Batta Kwalii, 

7. Il.ittj Kii.ulaiig, 

4. 

Batta Paniiay, 

8. Batta Sipagabu, 


In many of flic Bet/o customs, conhi(lcr;;l)lc simi¬ 
larity to tliose of the AW/wof Mal.ibar may be trac ed, 
as iri tlie law of inberitance, according to which it is 
not the son, but the nephew, that succeeds. 


other parts of Jndia, which is a fact that 
be called in qne^tkki. It is surprizing 
ular custom has icckivctl so little inves- 


The Batta language has considerable claims to ori¬ 
ginality, though it is not only connected with the 
Malayu, but also with the Bughand Bhna languages. 
In point of construction it is equally simple as the 
Malayu, but it is with the Btigis that it seems to 
have the most intimate connection. Indeed, the 
manners of tlic aboriginal Bugis are supposed to have 
exhibited no small resemblance to the peculiar cus¬ 
toms of the Batta nation; for the Rajja or 'Ja~Rajja 
tribe, in the central parts of tluv island Celebes, arc 
said still to eat their prisoners of war. The Batta 
language is the chief source of that diversity of dia¬ 
lect which is discoverable in the languages of Suma¬ 
tra. The Rujang or Rtjfang dialect is formed by the 
mixture of the Batta and Malayu; the Lampung, by 
mixing Malay and Batta with a proportion of Java¬ 
nese. The Karr(/u's, who are subject to Aclii or Achin, 
use only a slight variation of tlie Batta language, 
while the language of Achi proper eotrsists of a mix¬ 
ture of Malayu awd Batta, with all the jargons use d 
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by tbe Moslems of the east, whether Hindostani, 
jlrah-Tamulor Mapilla. The Achinese resemble the 
Mipillus of Malabar jiiore than any other tribe of 
Malays: they have long been connected with tliein 
as a people, and use many M&pilla terms currently in 
their language. The dialects of Neas and the Poggy^ 
islands, the inhabitants of the latter of which are 
termed 1^1 ant away, by the Malays, have perhaps 
greater pretensions to originality than any of the 
dialects of Sumatra, but resemble the Batta more 
than any other dialect. Hence it may be suspected, 
that if we were acfpiainted with the books of the 
Battas, and knew the full extent of their language, 
in all its variety of expression, elliptic phrases, and 
obsolete words, the coincidence would be still more 
striking. There is probably, too, some diversity of 
expression in these dialects, even in their present 
state, for in forming a short radical vocabulary of the 
Nbas language, I found it differed considerably, in 
some instances, from the specimen published by 
Wahsden, in the sixth volume of the Ardia;olugia. 

The Batta language has been cultivated by writ¬ 
ing, from the earliest times, and numerous books arc 
said to exist in it. I have only been able, however, 
to procure the names of the following— 

1. Siva Marangaja, 3. ttaja Isiri, 

2. Siva-Jarang-Miijulopa, 4. Malamdeva. 

The Batta alphabet is peculiar, both in the form of 
its characters, and in the order of their arrangement. 
It consists of nineteen letters, each of which is va¬ 
riable by six vocalic sounds like the Bagis. In the 
power of the letters, it nearly corresponds with the 
Bugis and Jflwweie alphabets, the difference between 
all these being extremely trifling, consisting solely in 
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one of them expressing: two cognate sounds by one 
character, or adding a new character, or the modifica' 
tion of a character, to express a double consonant of 
fre(|nent recurrence. But the Baffa character has 
another peculiarity; it is written neither from right 
|» left, nor from left to right, nor from top to bot¬ 
tom, but, in a manner directly opposite to that of 
the Chinese, from the bottom to the top of the line, 
as the Mexicans are said to have arranged their hiero¬ 
glyphics. Tlie material for writing is a bamboo, or 
the branch of a tree, and the instrument for writing 
the point of a kris, consequently their native forests 
always furnish them with materials in abundance, 
and instead of our pages and volumes, they have 
their bamboos and literary faggots. Marsden has 
given a tolerably correct Batta alphabet, in his his¬ 
tory of Sumatra, but instead of placing the charac¬ 
ters in a perpendicular line, he has arranged them 
horizontally, which conveys an erroneous idea of 
their natural form. The Battas, sometimes, read 
their bamboos horizontally instead of perpendicular- 
V ^ Chinese and Japanese do their books, but 
the Chinese consider the correct mode of reading to 
M from the top to the bottom of the page, and the 
Battas from the bottom to the top. The lines at the 
top of a Chinese page are always regular, and if a line 
terminates in the middle of the page, the blank space 
IS towards the bottom; now the Battas sometimes 
write on growing trees ; and in this case, if a blank 
space occurs, it is towards the top of the division, a 
circinnstance which detennines what they consider 
^ the natural position of their characters. The 
Batta characters, when arranged in their proper po- 
wtion have considerable analogy to the Bugis and 
Ogata. 1 he Lampung and Rajang characters coin¬ 
cide in power with those of the Batta, though the ar- 
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rangement is different, and so far from being consi¬ 
dered as original alphabets, they are only regarded, 
as far as 1 could learn, by the Battas, as different 
forms of the same character. Indeed, the greater 
part of the differences they exhibit in fonn, may be 
fairly attributed to the different materials on wliiqjl 
they write, and the different manner of writing; 
while the diversity in the number and arrangement 
of the letters may be referred to the same causes which 
have produced a similar variety in the Bug'is alphabet. 

VI. Tagala. —The Tagala or rather Ta-G/ila or 
the Gala language is among the P/iilUpines, what 
the Jilalai/u is in the Malay islands or the Hindostani 
in lilmlostan proper. A Spanish missionary, who pos¬ 
sessed a minute knowledge of this language, has de¬ 
clared, that “ Tlie Tagala possesses the combined ad 
vantages of the four principal languages in the w'orld. 
It is mysterious as the Hebrav; it has articles for 
nouns, both appellative and proper, like the GrecA; 
it is elegant and copious as the Latin; and equal to 
the Italian, as the language of compliment or busi¬ 
ness.” To examine rigorously the justness of thi.4- 
eulogium, is foreign to my purpose; it is necessary 
only to state, that it is consideretl by those who have 
studied it with most attention, as the radical lan¬ 
guage, from which the greater part, if not all, the 
dialects of the Philippines are derived. A mis¬ 
sionary, who had resided eighteen years in these 
islands, and whose account of them nas been trans¬ 
lated from the Spanish, and printed by Thevf.not in 
thb second part of his “ Relations de divers Voyages 
Curieuses. Paris 1664,” declares, that though every 
district has its particular dialect, yet that these have 
all some relation to each other, such as subsists 
among the Lombard, Sicilian, and Tuscan dialects. 
There are six dialects of this kind, in the island of 
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Manila, and two in Oton. Some of tiiese are cur- 
re tit in several islands, but the most general are the 
T,i>^ula and lilsaiju, the last of which is very gross 
and barbarous; but the other more refined and po- 
hsiied. The opinion of this missionary is confirmed 
1,0 Fiia. (Iasi-an in: Sa.v Augustin, who asserts, 
toat all these jiaiticular tongues are dialeets of one 
general language, in the same manner as the Attic:, 
Jioiir, and /Kolic, arc all dialeets of Greek, or as the 
Italian, -Spanish, Partup;ucze, ami French, arc all de¬ 
rivatives fioin the Latin. 

The Tdgdla language has been cultivated only by 
the Spanish niissionaries. d'hc Tugdla grammar of 
Fra. Gasi’ar df. San Augustin, wdiich has passed 
through two editions, was printed in 170.3, and 
again in 17ti7. In his preface, he reepusts those 
who arc desiions of more numerous examples in the 
language, to har e recourse to other grammars, espe¬ 
cially to that of J'ra. Francisco de San Joseph, 
who is elsewhere called the Demosihenes of the 
Ttigdla language. A confessional, by the same au¬ 
thor, in Spanish and Tdgdla, was publislied in 1713, 
and republished with the .second edition of his 
grammar. In l()‘J7, J’liA. At-PiiONSo d St. Ass a. 
publishctl his “ F.jplicacion dc la Doctrina Christiana 
en lingua Tiigala," and, besides these, many other re¬ 
ligious compositions, both in prose and verse, have 
been published by the niissionaries. 

The Tagdla alphabet consists of seventeen letters, 
three of which are vowels, and fourteen consonants. 
It is of tlie same class as the Bugis and Batta alpha¬ 
bets, and lesembles them much in form; and, it is 
probably from some idea of this similarity, that 
Fra. Gaspar de San Augustin asserts that the 
Tdgdla characters were derived from the Malays. 
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Tht Tag&la character is as difficult to read as it is 
easy to write. It is written with an iron style on 
bamboos and palm leaves, and the Spanish missiona* 
lies assert,' that the ancient mode of writing was 
fro* top to bottom, like the Chinese. From the cir¬ 
cumstance of their writing with an iron style on 
bamboos, and from the resemblance of the letters to 
the Batta character, I sliould rather imagine that the 
ancient Tagala mode of writing was from the bottom 
to the top. The Tagala characters are still used in 
Comintan, and in general among XhcTdgalas who have 
not embraced Christianity; and even by the Christian 
converts, they arc still preferred in epistolary corres¬ 
pondence, though the, contrary has been insinuated 
by some of the missionaries, who alledge that the 
roman alphabet was eagerly adopted, on account of 
its being more easily read. 

The Tdg&la language, with a considerable number 
of peculiar vocables, and great singularity of idiom, 
is nevertheless to be considered as a dbgnale language 
with Malayu, Bug'is and Javanese. Few languages, 
on a cursory examination, present a greater appear¬ 
ance of originality than the Tagala, Though a mul¬ 
titude of its terms agicc precisely with those of the 
languages just enumerated, though the more simple 
idioms are precisely the same, and though the nouns 
have neither, properly speaking, genders, numbers 
nor cases, nor the verbs, moods, tenses or persons, 
yet the idioms are rendered so complex, and the sim¬ 
ple terms are so much metamorphosed, by a variety 
of the most simple artifices, that it becomes quite 
impossible for a person who understands all the ori¬ 
ginal words in a sentence, either to recognize them 
mdividually, or comprehend the meaning of the 
Whole. In illustrating, therefore, the mechanism of 
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bnp^iagc, few laiigiiaors are more instructivethan the 
TdgAla. The artificf s rvhich it ehiefl\’ employs, are 
the picfixingor postfixiii:; to simple vocables, cer¬ 
tain particles, whicli are again combined, and coalesce 
with others; and the com|)lete or partial ’epetftion 
of terms, in this redii))lication, may again be conv 
bined with o'hcr particles. 

The Tagala forms the plurals of nouns by the wor3 
mairga, as the Malays by havyuk, both of which sig¬ 
nify many, and seem to be the very same, word, as 
the m and b arc often pronounced in such an indis¬ 
tinct manner, in the Indo-Chijiese languages, that 
they seem neither to correspond exactly to oiir m nor 
onr b, but to an intermediate souiul. To proper 
names, the 1'agdla prefixes the particle si, and ang 
to appellative nouns. I'hc first of these corresponds 
to the Malayu sa, and the latter to yang, both of 
which arc tfeqiiently used in JSIalayii in the same 
manner; but the Tdgdla combines Iroth these with 
the particles nya and ka, the first of which signifies 
of it, and the latter to; and thus they foim sina, kana, 
tiina, tttfwg,which (except the last, m Inch is only a diffe¬ 
rent mode of writing the Malayu nyang, (f these, zeho^^ 
scarcely occur in Malayu. The plural of nouns, in 
Malayu, is sometimes formed by the repetition of 
the singular, and sometimes this repetition is not com¬ 
plete, but consists only of the first syllable or 
syllables. This also occurs in the Tagala, in which 
language banal, the Malayu banar, signifiesJ/M/, true, 
and taro signifies a man, corresponding with rfre 
Bagis tan. y} just man, in Tit gala, is therefore, ang 
banal na ta-ao, or by the addition of another particle, 
and altering the position of the words, ang tauong 
banal. Now if we substitute the Malayu word orang, 
for the Bugis and Tagala term tau or tavo, we may 
render both these sentences thus; yang orang yat^ 
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bemr, and henamya orang. In the plural, to 
signify, men, the Tdgdla gives, ang manga tauong 
babanal, to which the corresponding Malayu phrase 
is, yang banydk orang yang bahenar; or again in 
Tdgdla, ang babanalna manga tavo, to wliicli tlie cor¬ 
responding Malayu is, yang babenarnya banyak orang. 

The simple pronouns, which vary so much in all 
the dialects of the eastern seas, are nearly the same 
in Tdgdla and Malayu, though it is not very easy to 
recognize tVrem in tlie former language when com¬ 
bined with particles. Thus in the first person ako, kg, 
kita, kami are pure Malayu; and in the second person, 
mu corresponds equally with mo, while ikao and iyo 
seem to be only trivial variations of the Malayu 
ungkau and ayo. In the third person siya is oijjy 'a 
variety pf sa yea like siappa for sa-appa, who, in ma- 
-/ayw; while niya, of him, his, is pure Malayu, as are itu, 
that, and nin of this, while yen, this, and yain, that, 
correspond to ini and anu. It is however chiefly in 
the verb that the peculiar character of the Tdgdla lan¬ 
guage displays itself. The substmitive verb is gene¬ 
rally omitted altogether, and its meaning is denot^ 
by implication, or the position of the words in a sen¬ 
tence. Sometimes, however, it is expressed by the 
article ay, the contraction of the Malayu adda, as Sino 
ang masipag? JVho is diligent ? or rather. Who is Jie 
who is diligent? Ang masipag ay si Jagula, it is 
J AGO LA that is diligent, or literally, he who is diligent 
is one Jagula. 

The Tdgdla verbs being only names of actions or 
states of existence, they cannot properly be said to be 
either active or passive,- neither have they any per¬ 
sons^ numbers or moods: all these being expressed 
by particles prefixed or posthxed to the r^icai word. 
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The principal particles employed in modifying the 
i^gila verbs arc also common to the Malayu language. 
The Tdgala particles are na, nag, rnag, pag, ungm, y, 
an, in: those which correspond to them in arc 

na, nyang, maig or me, peng, yangnieng, yang, an, ahin. 
Their significations arc radically the same, nor do they 
differ essentially in their simple application; but in 
the variety of modes arcording to which these parti¬ 
cles may be combined with the verb, in its simpl* 
form, in its reduplicate form, in its semi-reduplicate 
form, and the variety oi' transpositions of letters and 
the changes of one letter for another, cuphoniw gratia, 
which all these combinations give occasion to; in all 
these, the TSgala is hifinitely superior to the Malayu, 
if there is any merit in a superiority which consists in 
gi'Cater intricacy. I'he changes which occur in Ma¬ 
layu arc few and obvious, in Tdgdia they are digested 
into an extensive and comple.x system, m which per¬ 
fect familiarity with every form that the word can 
assume, not only by the addition of particles, but by 
the interchangebf letters, is necessary to enable a per- 
fon to detect the radical, which is often more disguised 
than in the most complex Arabic derivatives. Thus in 
Tdgdia the root, tolog signifies to sleep, natalog ako, I 
slept, natotnlog ako, I am sleeping, matalog, sleep, 
matofolng ako, I will sleep, katolog, pagkatolog and 
pagkakutohg, sleeping, natotologpa ako, I slept or was 
sleeping, ang natotolog the sleeper, ang matoiolog, the 
person who is to sleep, nakatolog ako, I had slept: 
wiatologan, the having been asleep, naiotologan, the 
being asleep, katologan and katotologan, the being 
asleep, or act of sleeping, or the sleeping place: and 
for the plural nangatologan, nangatotologan, pangato- 
logan, pengatotolngan, &c. the particles «a, ma icaApa, 
becoming nanga, manga and pdnga, in the plural.— 
This is an instance in which the changes of the radical 
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Word are very obvious; in the following they are less 
so, buhat to lift; bungmuhat, bungmubuhat, bumukat^ 
hubuhat, pagbuhat, nakabuhaf, itabuhat, binuhat, bi- 
nubuhat, buhat in, buhuhatm, nagpabuhat, nagpapabuhatf 
magpabuhat, magpapabuhat, pagpabuhat, pagpapahu- 
hat, pinabuhat, pinubabuhat, muhat, namuhat, namu^ 
mahat, mamuhat, mamumuhat, pinamuhat, pinamamu- 
hat, pamuhatin, pamumuhatin. The addition of a 
greater number of particles would still produce a con¬ 
siderable number of additional metamorphoses, in 
which it would be very difficult to recognize the ori¬ 
ginal radical buhat; but these may suffice to shew the 
genius of the language; and they will also tend to 
shew the extreme danger that any etymologist or gram¬ 
marian incurs, who presumes to treat of one of the 
eastern languages without a radical knowledge of it, 
and even, in some degree, of its cognate dialects. 

The greatest defects of Fha. Caspar de S. Ao- 
•ustin's Tiigala grammar proceed from his not hav¬ 
ing comprehended sufficiently the original simplicity 
of the dialect, nor even the simple artifice by which 
the greater part of these changes have been effected; 
and from having composed his grammar on European 
principles, without attending uniformly to the pecu¬ 
liar character of the language. 

With respect to the original literature of the Ta- 
galas, the accounts of the Spanish missionaries are ra¬ 
ther discordant. Sometimes they represent them as 
totally devoid of histories, and books ot science; and 
sometimes they represent them as in possession of 
many historical poems; not considering that almost 
the whole body of the eastern history must be gleaned 
from poetical tradition. It however appears, cleply 
enough, from their own accounts, that the anvient 

P 3 
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religious traditions of thfe Tagala race, their genealo¬ 
gies, and the feats of their gods and heroes, are care¬ 
fully preserved in historical poems and songs, which, 
in their youth, they carefully commit to memory, 
and arc accustomed to recite tluring labour and long 
voyages, but particularly at their festivals and so¬ 
lemn lamentations for the dead. These original me¬ 
morials of the race, the missionaries have, with pious 
care, attempted to extirpate, and have employed 
themselves sedulously in composing religious tracts, 
both in prose and verse, in the Taghla, with the 
hope of supplanting the remains of national and pagan 
anti(juity. Many psalms and hymns, and even sonic 
of the Ciredi dramas composed by Dionysius Anto- 
PAoiTA, have in this-manner been translated into 
the Tagala language. Among this brood of Tagala 
poets, the names of Fra. Antonio dk S. Gre- 
ooitio, of Fua. Alonso de b. Ana, and of 
Fua. Pablo Clain, the translator of Kempis, into 
Tligdla, are celcbrateil, but the most illustrious of 
them all, says the reverend father Gasrar de S. Aii- 
GU.STIN, is Fra. Pedro de Herrera, the very Ho¬ 
race of the Tagala language, as appears by his book 
of “ Postrhncrias.'' With the original Tagala poetiy 
I am unacipiainted, and I believe no specimen of it 
has been hitherto published. S. Augustin, in his 
grai imar, treats, indeed, of Tagala poetry, but he 
piously coniines his examples to the works of his 
ghostly brethren. He observes, that the Tag&la 
verse, is regulated by the rhythm of the syllables, 
and the similarity of* the vowels in the close. This 
similarity of the terminating vowels docs not amount 
-to regular rhyme, tor the consonants may be totally 
diflerent, though the vowels are similar, as in the 
Spanish rhymes termed Thus /ag&g and 

.tttUal sut and cahuy, silip and hukkir, however imper¬ 
fect as rhymes, are all that is required in the termi- 
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lations of Tagdla verse. Tlie T&gdla metres, ad^s 
the same author, are rather lyric than heroic, and be 
idduces specimens of several Latin and CastiUan mea- 
iures, imitated in that language, besides a legitimate 
sonnet addressed to himself, on publishing his Tagala 
grammar b\ Fra. Joseph de ee Valle. The fol¬ 
lowing specimen fj^om the T&g&la version of one of 
the dramas of Dionvsios Areopagita, is an imita¬ 
tion of the comic verse of Terence. 

Dito sa dakkllang kabarian nang Grccia 
Ay itong bayannang Athenas lalo. at moca 
Sa ibatig manga bayang na sasakop baga 
Hangan saona, at magpangayon pa. 

Besides the Tag&hi nation, there are several other 
r^es, which inhabit these islands, wlio dift'er consi- 
oerably fronfc each other in features, ian'.,..tge, and 
the various relations of the social state: but concern¬ 
ing them, it is more difficult to speak \> iih any de¬ 
gree of certainty. Such are the Pampangos, who re¬ 
side to the north of Manilla; the Bisai/as, who are 
generally diffused over the. Philippines; and the painted 
race, termed, by the Spaniards, Pintados, who are, 
by some, reckoned a branch of the Bisdya nation, 
and allied to the Tdgdla and Bugis races; while, by 
others, they are supposed to be of the same origin as 
the Harqf 'oras. 

Of the Bisdya language, I have seen some lists of 
words. It appears to be cither mixed with Tdgdla, 
or derived from the same source; but it is seldom 
possible to judge of any of the eastern languages from 
a few straggling specimens, formed in the nurried, 
inaccurate and incurious manner in which the.se are 
generally collected. For this reason, I shall, offer no 
observations on the Pampango language, of which I 
have also seen speciniens; on the Biajjt, Tirdn, or 
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Jdin languages of Borr^ ; nor on the Harqfora, or 
the Papua languages of the eastern isles. The S&1& 
tongue is a very mixed dialect, but is derived chiefly 
from the Malayu, Javanese and Tagila. Foruest, 
however, is inclined to refer its peculiarities to the 
Bisdi/a. The language of 3/elindenort’, or 3Iagin- 
dano, which nearly coincides with the Lanun dialect, 
is also a compound of ^lalayu, Bugis and Tagila, 
with a certain proportion of the ancient Tarnata or 
Molueea language, which seems to have been an ori* 
ginal tongue. The Biqju language is reckoned ori¬ 
ginal, but it has no written character. The Biajus 
are of two ra^es; the one is settled on Borneo, and 
are a rude, but warlike and industrious nation, who 
reckon themselves the original possessors of the island 
of Borneo. The other is a species of sea-gypsies, or 
itinerant fishermen, who live in small covered boats, 
and enjoy a perpetual sXnnmer on the eastern ocean, 
shifting to leeward, from island to island, with the 
variations of the monsoon. In some of their customs, 
this singular race resemble the natives of the J/aMdc 
islands. The Mahlirians annually launch a small 
bark, loaded with perfumes, gums, flowers and odo¬ 
riferous wood, and turn it adrift at the mercy of the 
winds and waves, as an ofl’ering to the Spirit of the 
muds; and sometimes similar oftcrings are made to 
the spirit whom they term the King qj the Sea. In 
like manner the Biajus perform then oflering to the 
god of evil, launching a small bark, loaded with all 
the sins and misfortunes of the nation, which are 
imagined to fall on the unhappy crew that may be so 
unlucky as first to meet with it. 

The Tirtin or Tedong tribes live chiefly on the 
north east coast of Borneo, and are reckoned 
a savage and piratical race, addicted to eating 
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the flesh of their enemies. With their language I am 
totally unacquainted, but it is reckoned j»cculiar. It 
is very probable, however, that they arc only a tribe 
of Idan, whom, again, 1 imagine to be only a race of 
JIarafhras or Aljdirs, as they are termed by the 
Dutch, who seem to be the most original race of all 
the eastern islands, excepting perhaps, the Papuas. 
The Idan are sometimes termed Marat; they are 
certainly the original inhabitants of Burnco, and 
resemble the Harajorus equally in stature, agility, 
colour, and manners. The IJaraJhrus arc indigenous 
in almost all ;he eastern isles, and are sometimes 
found on the s.aine island with the Papua.s or oriental 
negroes. They are often lighter in colour than the 
Muhamwvdan races, and generally excel them in 
strength and activity. They arc universally rude and 
unlcttcrerl, and where they ha^ e not been reduced 
to the state of slaves of the soil, their manners have 
a general resemblance. In their manners, the most 
singular feature is, the necessity imposed on every 
person, of some time in his life, embruing his hands 
in liumau blood; and in general among all their 
tribes, as well as the Iddn, no jiersou is permitted to 
marr}' till he can shew the skull of a man whom he 
has slaughtered. They cat the flesh of their enemies, 
like the Batlas, and drink out of their skulls; and 
the ornaments of their houses are human skulls and 
teetli, which are, consequently, in great request 
among them, as formerly in Sumatra, the ancient 
inhabitants of wliich arc said to have originally had 
no other money than the skulls of their enemies. 
The Harqforas are found in all the Moluccas, in Ce¬ 
lebes, the 'Philippines, and Magindano, where they arc 
termed Subano or Manubo; and the ferocious race 
mentioned by Mahsden, who live inland from Sa- 
7nanka in Sumatra, and are accustomed to atone their 
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own faults by olFering«the heads of strangers to the 
cliiefs of their villages, are probably of the same 
description. 

The Papuas, termed by themselves Igoloie, but by 
the Spa?iiard’i of the Philippines, negi'itos del monte, 
from their colour and woolly hair, are the second race 
of ai)origines, in tlie eastern isles; in several of which 
they arc still to be found, and in all of which they 
seem to have oiigiualiy existed. Some of their 
divif>inii.s have formed small savage states, and made 
some advances tow'ards civilization; but the greater 
part of them, even with the example of more civil¬ 
ized races before their eyes, have betrayed no symp¬ 
toms, either of a taste or capacity for improvement, 
and continue in their primitiv# state of nakedness, 
sleeping on trees, devoid of houses or cloathing, and 
subsisting on the spontaneous products of the forest, 
or the precarious success of their hunting and 
iishing. 'file natives of the Andaman isles seem to 
be of this race, as also the black mountaineer tribes 
of the Malay peninsula, termed at KUdeh, Santang; 
at Perak, and in the Malay counties to the N. W. 
of Kiddeh, Bila ; xyhile to the southward of Perfl’A, 
and through the straits of Malacca, to the eastward, 
they are termed Dayak. The Papuas, or oriental 
negroes, seem to he all divided into very small states 
or rather societies, very little connected tvith each 
other. Hence their language is broken into a mul¬ 
titude of dialects, which in process of time, by sepa¬ 
ration, accident, and oral corruption, have nearly lost 
all resemblance. The Malays of the peninsula, con¬ 
sider the language of the blacks of the hills as a mere 
jargon, wliich can only be compared to the chattering 
of large birds; and the Papua dialects, in many of the 
eastern isles, are generally viewed in tl^e same light. 
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The Arabs, in their early voyages, appear to have 
frequently encountered the Pupms, whom they 
describe in the most frightful colours, and constantly 
represent as cannibals, "i liey are mentioned by the 
travellers Ibv Wahab and Abu Zeiu, in tlic SilsUct- 
al-Tuarikh, tnuislatcd by llK.VAunoT, and nearly the 
same accounts seem to be repeated by Masudi, 
YAKUTi,and Ibn au WAttor. 'I'he following passage, 
which gives ’he name of one of the tribes, is adduced 
from the Persic treatise termed Scir ul Aklim, the 
author of which appears to have visited the eastern 
islands. After mentioning the great island of c..m- 
phor, probably lionieo, he adds, Beyond this are 
other islands of different size.s, among wliieh there is 
one of considerable e.xtcnt, inhabited by a rare of 
blacks teiTiied Kahahit, who resemble brutes in tiyrm, 
and when they can seize on a poison, they kill a d 
cat him. Of "this practice, I have had experic.v c, 
having escaped only by throwing myself into the s 
as the saying is, ‘ when yon are going to be slain, 
throw yourself into the sea, and perhaps yon m y 
survive.’ Even so it happened to me, for getting on 
the trunk of a large tree, I kept my bold for ti.ree 
days, when I was thrown by the force of the wiiuis 
and waves on a desert shore, and after eiuluriiig much 
hunger and thirst, reached at last an inhabited 
country.” 

The tribes of the eastern islands exhibit a variety 
of singular and interesting appearances, not only in 
the civil and political, but also in the natural and 
moral history of man. If some of them appear in a 
naked and primitive state of barbarism,-in others the 
vestiges of ancient art and science indicate, that they 
have suffered a relapse from a priorstate of civilization. 
This is particularly obyious among the Malay, Java- 
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nese, Batta, and Bugis tribes, among whom the 
polished style, and elevated sentiments, of many of 
theic compositions, and their dexterity in some of the 
arts, especially the compounding and working of 
metals form a singular contrast with the neglect of 
personal morality and the relaxation of all the bonds 
of society; while ancient and wise regulations are in 
a great measure superseded by the most absurd and 
barbarous usages. Among the most barbarous of the 
Harafora and Papua races, there are some, who 
whether male or female, use no species of cloathing 
whatsoever, and consequently exhibit few traces of 
that modesty which is supposed to be. innate in the 
human species. The same pha-nomenon, whether 
natural or produced by situation, is exhibited among 
the Biajus, the families of whom live constantly 
together, on the sea, in small boats. Vestiges of 
cannibalism appear to exist among the greater part 
of the rude tribes in the eastern isles, but the Battas- 
of Sumatra, who arc superior to the Malays in the 
knowledge of the arts and letters, have likewise pre¬ 
served it; as well as the Tabunka tribe in Celebes. 
Of many of the most absurd, unnatural, and barba¬ 
rous of their usages, it is obviously impossible to form 
a just opinion in the present state of our knowledge, 
as we are totally ignorant of the spirit of them, and 
of the system of opinions with which they are con¬ 
nected. Some of them may find a parallel in India 
and Chma; and it may be observed, that both the 
Indian and the /wdo-CAirtCAe monuments contain many 
allusions to a state of society and manners on the con¬ 
tinent, similar to that which subsists among the most 
babarous of the tribes of the eastern isles. Perhaps, 
too, we shall be disposed to regard, (With some degree 
of complacency, the most absurd and the most illiberal 
portions of the religious systems of Brahma and 
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Bodd’ha, if we consider the dreadful superstitions 
that they probably supplanted, and the brutal state 
of savage existence which they exchanged for civil 
polity and social order. The Fanaras of Httnuman 
are reckoned a tribe of mountaineers, es^en by many 
of the Hindus. The barbarous, But brave and active 
Idan of Bortieo, are termed Mar/it, which is the Sa»> 
scrit name of the forty-nine regents of the winds, 
and companions of Indra. The standard of the 
Battas is a liorsc’s head with a flowing mane, which 
seems to indicate a connection with the Hayagrvem 
of Sanscrit history. In tlie present state of our know¬ 
ledge of these tribes, however, it is not conjecture, 
but rigid and accurate description that is required; 
and fn the present instance, it is not my object to 
consider their civil, political, or moral relations, unless 
«S far ai these affect the philological investigation of 
their languages and literature. As the chief utility 
that results from the examination of some of these 
rudet dialects, is to enable us to ascertain the limits 
of languages, more interesting and important, per¬ 
haps it may be thought that great minuteness would 
be misapplied on objects of such secondary impor¬ 
tance. It must, however, be reoollected, that success 
in important researches, often depends on the accu¬ 
racy with which inferior investigations have beCb 
conducted; that in commencing an investigation H 
is not always easy to predict what will ultimately 
prove of superior, or inferior importance; and that, 
fct all events, it is safer to bestow too much attentiofh, 
than too little, on what must be the basis of historical 
'investigation. In all such imjuiries, I therefore do 
not hesitate to adopt the sentiment of the learned 
Le Lotto, that 5‘Truth is so interesting and satisfac¬ 
tory, when perceived, that no pains should be spared 
to. discover it, even in the smallest matters.’ 
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VII. Rukhe'ng. —The Rukheng is the firstof that 
singular class of Indo-Chinese languages, which may 
be properly termed monosyllabic, from the mass of 
their radical words consisting of monosyllables, like 
the spoken dialects of China. These monosyllables 
arc subjected to great variety of accent and intona¬ 
tion, III almost every instance : and require an accu-. 
racy of pronunciation and a delicacy of ear in speak¬ 
ing and comprehending them, far beyond \Vhat is 
requisite in the languages of Europe, or even in the 
polysyllabic languages of /Jsia. I'he Indo-Chinese 
languages of the monosyllabic class, borrow a con- 
sirlcrable variety of term# from the Pali or Bali, 
which ex ists among them, as the language of learning 
and science; but in adopting these polysyllables, 
they accommodate tl'.em to their peculiar cnunciatioi^, 
by pronouncing eve.y syllable as a distinct word. 
The Rukheng is the language of the original inha¬ 
bitants of Arakan, who adhere to the tenets of 
Cunn’iiA. Forming in ancient times a part of tlie 
empire of Magadha, from which they seem to have 
derived the name of Mug or Manga, by' which they 
are generally termed by the inhabitants of Bengal; 
and being fiom tlieir situation more immediately 
connected with LAia ; their language is by no means 
puit'ly monosyllabic, but forms, as it were, the con¬ 
necting link between the polysyllabic and mono¬ 
syllabic languages. The Ilukliaig race is admitted to 
be of the same radical stock as the Barynas or Bir¬ 
mans, and is understood to have greatly preceded 
that nation in civilization. The Barmas, indeed, 
derive their own origin from the Rukheng, whom they 
generally denominate Burma kyl, or the great Bar- 
mas, and they consider the Jlukhtng as the most 
ancient and original dialect of the Burma language. 
This idea is certainly correct, and it may be added, 
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that the Rukhhig orthography and pronunciation are 
neither so defective, nor so much corrupted as the 
Banna, and that consequently, in tracing the history 
of the language, the Ruklihig is of much greater 
utility to the pliilologist. In another respect the 
langpiage niay be considerctl as purer; until their late 
conquest by the Barnias, the tribes of Rukhtng seem 
for a long period to have retained their independence, 
while the proper Burma tribes have sutFered various 
revolutions. Hence the Rukhing retains more of 
its ancient fonn, and is less corrupted by h)reigii 
mixtures. Tlie modifications, therefore, which it has 
received, are chiefly derived from the Pali or Balt, 
which was cultivated in the country as the learned 
language, and contained all their sacred books. The 
RukkSng has accordingly adopted Balt words and 
phrases more copiously, than the Banna, and has also 
preserved them in a greater state of orthographical 
purityw The pronunciation of the Rukh6ng is perhaps 
broader and grosser, but more articulate than the 
Barma; in particular it strongly affects the use of 
the letter r, which the Barmas generally convert into 
y, in their pronunciation. Such, however, is the 
difference of pronunciation between the two nations, 
that even in sentences, where the words are nearly 
tlie same, th*y are not easily intelligible to each 
other. 

The RukhSng alphabet coincides accurately with 
the Deva-nagari system of characters in its arrange^ 
ment, and very nearly in the power of the particular 
letters. The only variation of importance is, the 
expression of both the acute and grave accent of 
the vowels, as well as their common sound, in certain 
cases. -This-provision, however does not-extend ^tb 
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all the vocalic sounds in the Rukheng alphabet, but 
only to those sounds of this species, which are of 
most general use. A similar contrivance for the ex¬ 
pression of accent, occurs in all the alphabets of the 
monosyllabic languages, but varies, in extent, ac¬ 
cording to the exigencies of a particular language. 
Thus, in RukhSng, after the simple alphabet, follow 
the combinations of the simple letters, with wa, ya, 
ra, and of h preceding them. Then follow some 
triple combinations of the same letters, after which 
are exhibited tlie common forms of syllables which 
terminate in a consonant, as ak, ang,^ akh, a't, a'p, 
and others of a similar kind; and finally the varieties 
of accent^ as acute and grave, are presented, in those 
vowels and nasals which are chiefly subject to be 
influenced by them. 

The Ruhheng character has considerable similarity 
to the Barma, in the greater part of its letters. The 
following simple characters, however, g'ha, ja, j'ha, 
nya, ta, t'ha, da, dUha, na, 'd'ha, ra, lla, as well as some 
of the more complex combinations, differ greatly 
from the respective forms of these characters in the 
Barma alphabet, and exhibit considerable resemblance 
to some of the ancient Cattara characters. The 
Rukhing simple alphabet is exhibited with considera¬ 
ble correctness by Capt. J. Toavkrs, in the fifth 
volume of the Asiatic Researches, though many of 
his particular observations, as well as general views, 
are far from being accurate; chiefly, it 'may be pre¬ 
sumed, from the novelty of the investigation. 

The Rukhing language, in the simplicity of 
its structure and expression, has great analogy 
to the Malayu. It has properly no numbers. 
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cases, nor flections, in its nouns; nor conjugations, 
moods, tenses, or persons, in its verbs. Many words have 
asubstantive, adjective, or verbal signification, accord¬ 
ing to tlieir position in a sentence; but in general, 
the names of objects, qualities, and actions, are 
sufficiently distinct from each other. The plurals of 
nouns arc formed by numerals, or words expressive 
of nhirality, as u man ; lu-si'mg-rart'k, three men; 
lu-dkung, nuini/ men; lu akung-liing, all men ; minima, 
a ■woman; mimma akuug-su, many women. Compa¬ 
risons are made by particles expressive of number or 
quantity, such as mya, or mret-ie, much; akr6 and 
hlare, very; pref, Ic.ss, under; akung, many. . Cases 
are expressed by particles e(|uivalent to the prepo- 
.sitions or postpositions of other languages, or by 
juxta-position, which has often the force of the 
genitive in the Rukldng language. Thus, a man's 
hand, may be expressed indifferently by lu-ldk, lu¬ 
ll ma-lak, or lurohwd-ldk. 

The simple pronouns are nga, I, ko, or mong, thou, 
and yang-su, lie; the plurals of which arc formed by 
the addition of ro, as wga-ro, we; mong-ro, ye ; yang- 
sa-ro, they. lint in addition to these simple pronouns, 
there are various others, which indicate rank and 
situation, as in Malaya, Chinese, and the monosyllabic 
languages in gincral, which have all of them paid 
pcculiai attention to the language of ceremony, in 
addressing superiors, inferiors, and equals. These 
ceremonial forms in llukhing are sometimes formed 
by particles added to the simple pronouns, and some¬ 
times they arc significant terms, such as servant, 
lord, liighness, majesty, used pronominally, or rather 
in an absolute sense, without any expressed pro¬ 
nominal adjuncts; as in addressing a superior, when 
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the terms asyang, lord, sir *sak'hang, highness; khang- 
pdra, majesty, arc employed. 

The pronouns in common use in RukhSng, according 
to this variety of ceremonial forms, may be thus 
exhibited. 


/, uc. 

thou, ye, 

he, they. 

nga. 

k6. 

dang. 

iiga-ro, 

mOiig, 

yang-su. 

nga-ro-hma. 

naiig, 

yang-su-r% 

kyewfiiig. 

awey. 

su-ro. 

akyeweng, 

moDg-hma, 


akye»6ng'hnia. 

lnong>re. 


akygw6ng-ro. 

mong-ru-hma. 


akyeweiig-ro-hma, 

nang-ro, 


akyew6ng-tza-re, 

iiang-hnia. 


akyeweng tz’hang-rw'o 

nang-ro-hina, 

awey-ro, 

awey-hma, 

awey-ro-hma. 



To explain the particular instances in which each 
of these pronominal terms is used, is not consistent 
with my present object, which is only to present a 
general outline of the structure of the language. 

The moods and tenses of the verbs are in like 
manner expressed by means of particles, or significant 
words, like our auxiliary verbs. Such are si, hi, hi-rk 
and/e-W, is; bri and le ydkk, is, been; bri-r6 and 
bri-kha-rd, was; miy, will; ra and ra-mi, may, can ; 
yaung, let, permit; hi-stta, been. The position of 
these particles in a sentence, is often, however, a 
matter of considerable difficulty, and is one of the 
circumstances in which the elegance of style chiefly 
consists. The style chiefly affected in RukhSng 
composition, is a species of measured prose, regulated 
Jby accent and the parallelism of the members of a 
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sentence. Rhyme, however, is not required, either 
in the terminating consonants or vowels, though it 
frequently occurs from the structure of the language. 
The general form of this measure seems to be four 
long syllables, each of which, however, is conversible 
into two short ones, or may have a short one inter¬ 
polated before or after it. Thus, the passage adduced 
by Captain Toavers, from the Manu Saingwan, as a 
specimen of his system of orthography in his “ Obser- 
vations on the Alphabetical System of the Language of 
Awa and Rac'halnf may be arranged. 


Maha <!.Amata, 

Man gri chak-krdwali, 
San’khra prain brain. 
Tain (lain p? 14, 


Tain-kha hnaik cliMiaun, 
Klirt; so tachht', 

Sliai’cli p4 s(') T’h4m-mS-s4t, 
Clia ga do go, &c. 


Sometimes, however, more complicated measures 
are employed in Rukhhig composition, in imitation 
of those Avhich occur in Bali. Many interesting 
works are represented to exist in the Rukhbng lan¬ 
guage, but the greater part of them are translations 
from the Bali. The “ Tillawar Cheritaf is said to 
contain the historical traditions of the Rukhing 
nation.: the “ Karik,” composed by Anguli-Mala, 
and the “ T'hatnma-sat or Dkerma Sastra, contain 
their system' of religious ob.servances, and code of 
laws. The following is a list of the most popular 
Rukhbng compositions: 


1. Raja*buntza, 

‘2. Baja-woiigtza, 

3. T6mi, 

4 . Nemi, 

5. Janaka, 

6. Siiwanna-asyang, 

7. Bhuridat, 

•. Tzaingdi-gfingms 


9. Sada-shyei’ch-chaung, 

10. Mah6, 

11. Uni-nga-gyaing, 

12. So’p-$oung'gy6ng, 

13. Bhuridat-kapyd, 

14. Bo-thi-hmain-d^t, 

15. W6-faing-dara, 

16. Saing-we-ra, 

Q 2 
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17. Krauk-ch6. 

49. Khunei’ch-ra’k, 

l8. Nara-cho, 

50. Khunei’ch-ra’k'parei’p, 

ly. Athi’k-baU, 

51. Patha-wi-jeya, 

20. Abhi-djin-ma, 

52. Sa-gra-u-ch’howng, 

31. K’hunei’cii-ky^iig, 

53. L6-kewcng-u-ch’bowRg, 

22. Para-nia-saing.gou’k-kycng^ 

54. Sit-t’ha-da-nu, 

23- Maba-Raga-t’ha-kyung, 

55. Sat-powng, 

1*4. Sapa-kyeng, 

56, Sat-yeng, 

25. T’ham-ma-sat-kweing-khya, 

57. Sat-hnewaing, 

26. 'nham-ma-sat-kra’k-ni. 

58. s=> brwc-k’he. 

27. T’ham-ma-sat-Manu, 

59- Moe-16-krang-cha, 

28. Tham-ma-iiat'krudaing, 

60. Gu w.ting.podi.mowiig«ba> 

99. Logasara, 

61. Thi-fo-padc-sa, 

30. 8a-bri-hla, 

62. Nonia-ko-ga-tha, 

31. Taing-Lhati, 

63. '1 acbC-hnei’ch-ra-si, 

32. Radana-hrw£-khri, 

64. Kliowiig-gri, 

33. Radana-paing-gung, 

65. Khuwng-I4p, 

34. Rudana-paddaing, 

66. Khowng-nge, 

35. Radaiia-kweing-khj.a 

67. Ta-liiiaung-gra, 

36. Radana-powng-khyowk, 

68. Me-t’haung-gra, 

37. Ba-na’t-sa, 

69. .Sii-iii6-t’ha, 

4s. Kraing-ma-tei’(;li-p’hak-po\vt)g- 

wat’hu, 70. Rewatta-clia, 

39. Nga-tzi-sada-pring-do, 

7t. Aswa-pida, 

4o. Ga’p-p’ha-kyfing, 

72. Pt'wng-bra, 

41. Lakiiana-di-ba, 

73. Owng-pa-di-cha, 

43. Noina-kapya, 

74. Paing-pru-cha, 

43. Nga-chaing-braiiig, 

75. Uga. 

44. Baina-wut’hu-cha, 

76. Mowng-chwa-chi. 

45. Bramasara, 

77. Cfio-rc, 

46. Bud-dho-wa-da, 

T.S Ya’t-r6, 

47. Pcda-sow’t, 

4s. Muugula-sow’l, 

79- Liing-di-cha. 

From this list, it i.s evident, that the subjects of 
some of these works are the adventures of characters 
well known in mytholoojy, a."; the Jfama/Fu/'Au 

or history of R.4Wa, the Biidd'ho-xim-du or historj 

of the Avatar 13udi)’ua ; 

Others of them seem to be 
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only Rukhhtg rerslons of well known Sanscrit com- 
Msitions, as the T'hi-to-pa-dha, or Hitopadesa, the 
Tham-masut-Manu, or Dherma-sastra of Menu. 
The Stewanna-Asyangy is the popular story of Suvub- 
NA Sprinci, or the golden cow, formed by the 
Brahmen Sumbokaua Mi‘(ka, and presented to Raja 
Mukunda Deva Cajapati. The Bhuuidat is the 
history of Raja Bhuridatta of Magadha, mention¬ 
ed in the Maha Bharata, and the Bhuridat-kapya, or 
Bhuridutta-kavya, is a poent on the same subject. The 
Raja-buntza is the Ruk/ieng edition of the Rqja- 
Vumscpoali, the Raja-Il'ontgza is a different work on 
the same subject, and the Pafha-wi-jeya seems to be 
the Prit'thu-vijeya. Of the modifications they have 
received in the process of translation, I have hitherto 
had little opportunity of judging, hut as far as I have 
been able to investigate the subject, not only the 
style, but the incidents and jirogress of the Sanscrit 
narration is generally altered, ito render them more 
illustrative of the ascetic doctrines of the Budd'hiit 
sect; such as the guilt of killing animals, even acci¬ 
dentally ; and the perfection acquired by Rishis in 
solitary retirement, by means of sublime penance and 
meditation. 

The Rukhhig language has never been cultivated 
by Europeans; the observations on its alphabetical 
system by Captain Towers, and the short specimen 
of its vocables in Dr. Fr. Buchanan’s “ Comparative 
Vocabulary of some of the Languages spoken in the 
Burma Empire," both in the 5th vol. of the Asiatic 
Researches, being all that has been published con¬ 
cerning it in any European language. 'I’ko spechnen 
given by Dr. Fr. Buchanan, only varies from the 
Burma in seven words out of fifty, and these are 
only varieties of pronunciation, excepting “ looshee," 

Q 3 
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a child, whicli is also Burma, and matdnay, which 
seems to be an error, as it does not signify to sit, 
either in Ruklidig or Burma, but literally “ does not 
stand," the proper Rukk6ng term being ra't c/mok. 
The words in the vocabulary certainly exist in Ruk- 
hing as well as in Burma; but in some instances 
different words are in more general use, in the former; 
as ahri, long, instead oi shh, and po-mro-naing-grong, 
beast, instead of taraitzan. The Rukhing pronun¬ 
ciation, sometimes too, is modified by the Burma, 
and the letter r is almost always omitted in the spe¬ 
cimen, though it is a distinguishing characteristic of 
the Rukhtng pronunciation. Thus, the Rukhtng 
requ^ires mri-gri, earth, instead of myiegyee, in the 
specimen; kri, great, instead of kyec ; krlpamd, foot, 
instead of kieepamo; kraw'k, six, instead of kiouk ; kri, 
a star, instead of kyay, and ni, the sun, instead of nay. 
These errors, however, are not to be attributed to 
Dr. Fr. Buchanan, nor detract, in the least, from 
.the merit of his exertions in commencing the inves- 
tig^ation; they evidently' proceed from the inaccuracy, 
hurryf, and indistinct pronunciation of his Barma 
assistants, and in his situation were perhaps not to 
be avoided, unless by attending to the native ortho¬ 
graphy. 


Dr. F. Buchanan has also exhibited comparative 
specimens of two mixed dialects, spoken in Aiakan; 
the first termed Ruinga, spoken by the Moslems of 
the country, and consisting of a mixture of Arabic, 
Hindi, and Rukhing ; the second, teimed Rusdn, used 
by the Hindds of Arakan, who adhere to the system 
of Brahma, and formed by a large proportion of 
corrupted Sanscrit and Bengali, united to a compa¬ 
ratively small portion of Rukhing. The dialect 
of the province of Yo, as it is pronounced by the 
Barmas, and R6 as it is termed by the Rukhing, is 
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onlv .T slif^ht variation of the Riikfici/g, which it ap- 
jiroachcb iviich nearer than the Burma. 'I'he range 
of mountains to the lu'.rth am! east of Rukhuig is 
jnhahitcd t>\ . 1 , laec tenn:*;! Khrng, by the Ruk'himg 
au'! Banna trilx-s, or U is witt'-n by Dr. Fr. 
re. . j!an.' V, A'.'.j; bn'" «!'.(' tcim tliemselves Ko/ivi. 
ami wlios.' iangmage i.s ])ceuliar, iia\ ing'little or no 
miiiiity to lithti Rnkkcng or Banna. From the two 
name.s, Ro ami Kfu'/ie;, the name of Ruhlihig is gene¬ 
rally tlerivof! hut the national name of the Riikhlng 
rac:e is jll'i-ruiii-ma, wliieh seems to be only a cor- 
mption of Maha-l 'anna ; 1 urnut Ik mg an epithet 
generally a-isnmed by the tribes of hs/int r/j/a ex- 
traciioii. I'he i’.ihabitai.ts of the mountains between 
Rukhk’ng and ('.‘iJhaan arc termed Wi-tninrng-.'ti/ang 
by the A*/./I'/t/v/g tsiires, and are asserted to speak a 
iinl'-rent l.ingm’ge. I he'’are [)robabi'. only a uivision 
of the A7e'//g m'’/.'.'.'.‘b;. ’ ’v'dietlier Ih's. -e aie the saine 
" -'i ti;e Kn/.h' v. iu. uuiabit the Ingli range.s of hills 
}i. tlv. X. K of '‘tatigan, 1 have not been able to 
dete.-mine. It; t' e able and cuiious de.seription of 
.singular race, given in" J. IMackse, Lsii. in the 
ser entli \oinme ol’ the Asiatic llesearches, the lan¬ 
guages of the Kuki and Mug, or Rukhtng races, are 
said to be so intimately connected as to he mutually 
intelligihlc. 'Fhat the two adjacent ttibes should 
be nnitually able to understand each other, is very' 
probable; but that their respective languages are 
connected, in this instance, 1 apiirehetul to be very 
dubious ; for in a specimen of above 500 radical terms 
of the Kuki, which 1 owe to that gentleman’s polite¬ 
ness, 1 find very’ few wliich are similar to the cor¬ 
responding Rukf/eitg, or that wcie understood by an 
intellgent native A I’ukan. 1 he subject, however, 
requires further investigation, and there seems to be 
no person better qualified than ISIr. Maciiae. tor 
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f )rosecuting the inquiry, both by his abilities, and 
lis situation. 

VIII. Baiima. —The Barma language is used by 
the great and powerful nation of the liarntas. The 
name of this nation has been written diflerently, by 
almost as many authors as have mentioned it, while 
no person seems to have thought it worth his w'hile 
to inquire how the Barmas wrote their ou n name. 
This tiiey constantly write Barma, (iiough from 
affecting an indistinct pronuneiation, they often term 
themselves Bifainuia, Bomma, and Mi/dtnyna, w^hich 
are only vocal corruptions of the written name. 
Amadutius, however, in his preface to the '' /llpha- 
betum Barmauum seu Bomanttm," with efpial igno¬ 
rance and contidenee, denies flatly, that any nation, 
country, city, or language, exists, which by the 
natives themselves is denominated Barma. This 
name, he asserts to have been introduced solely by 
the ignorance and \ icious pronunciation Europeans, 
since, says he, by the .tnalogy f)f the language, the 
nation is denominated Bomoh, the great nation, from 
bo, the head, a chit f, and mah, a man. This silly va¬ 
pouring etymology is, however, entirely averse to the 
established orthography of the themselves, and 

only w’orthy of P. Paulin us, or a modern Freticlniian. 

The Barma language, like the llukheug, in its 
original state appears to be purely mono.syllahic, 
but it has borrowed freely from the Bali, and in 
imitation apparently of that language, it has some¬ 
times formed words of some length, by the coalescing 
of its original monosyllables. Being completely 
devoid of every species of flection, whether in nouns, 
pronouns, or verbs, its construction is extremely 
simple, and depends almost solely on the prineiple 
of juxta-position, like its cognate dialect, the 
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onlv .T slif^ht variation of the Riikfici/g, which it ap- 
jiroachcb iviich nearer than the Burma. 'I'he range 
of mountains to the lu'.rth am! east of Rukhuig is 
jnhahitcd t>\ . 1 , laec tenn:*;! Khrng, by the Ruk'himg 
au'! Banna trilx-s, or U is witt'-n by Dr. Fr. 
re. . j!an.' V, A'.'.j; bn'" «!'.(' tcim tliemselves Ko/ivi. 
ami wlios.' iangmage i.s ])ceuliar, iia\ ing'little or no 
miiiiity to lithti Rnkkcng or Banna. From the two 
name.s, Ro ami Kfu'/ie;, the name of Ruhlihig is gene¬ 
rally tlerivof! hut the national name of the Riikhlng 
rac:e is jll'i-ruiii-ma, wliieh seems to be only a cor- 
mption of Maha-l 'anna ; 1 urnut Ik mg an epithet 
generally a-isnmed by the tribes of hs/int r/j/a ex- 
traciioii. I'he i’.ihabitai.ts of the mountains between 
Rukhk’ng and ('.‘iJhaan arc termed Wi-tninrng-.'ti/ang 
by the A*/./I'/t/v/g tsiires, and are asserted to speak a 
iinl'-rent l.ingm’ge. I he'’are [)robabi'. only a uivision 
of the A7e'//g m'’/.'.'.'.‘b;. ’ ’v'dietlier Ih's. -e aie the saine 
" -'i ti;e Kn/.h' v. iu. uuiabit the Ingli range.s of hills 
}i. tlv. X. K of '‘tatigan, 1 have not been able to 
dete.-mine. It; t' e able and cuiious de.seription of 
.singular race, given in" J. IMackse, Lsii. in the 
ser entli \oinme ol’ the Asiatic llesearches, the lan¬ 
guages of the Kuki and Mug, or Rukhtng races, are 
said to be so intimately connected as to he mutually 
intelligihlc. 'Fhat the two adjacent ttibes should 
be nnitually able to understand each other, is very' 
probable; but that their respective languages are 
connected, in this instance, 1 apiirehetul to be very 
dubious ; for in a specimen of above 500 radical terms 
of the Kuki, which 1 owe to that gentleman’s polite¬ 
ness, 1 find very’ few wliich are similar to the cor¬ 
responding Rukf/eitg, or that wcie understood by an 
intellgent native A I’ukan. 1 he subject, however, 
requires further investigation, and there seems to be 
no person better qualified than ISIr. Maciiae. tor 

ti 4 
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style of tlic |)rinc‘ipal Baraw compositions is a species 
of rneasiiied prose, regulated almost solely by the ac- 
cdit, a.-- in the Ilitlihaig, the different dialects of 
(hutcxc. and the other monosyllabic languages. The 
lone (;■' jjoHsiied cf'nvcrsation rocpiires an approxima¬ 
tion to tins style of composition. 'J'hc verb is gene- 
rallv placid in the close of the sentence, and the de¬ 
tect ol coninctive particles, to connect the ditferent 
meinhers <)f a sentenee, renders a considerable <!e- 
gree of petition absolutely necessary to prevent 
cimfusion. 

Tlic Burma language lias bi^cn highly cultivated in 
composition, and contains numeioiis woil.s in reli¬ 
gion ami .science. Ilesides nunieious hoof s on astro¬ 
logy, mythology, medicine, and lav, in tin latter of 
ivhicii tlie most in.portant is the F/am ihd-Sat /a/c'’, or 
great system of justice, with the C’onsritnti.ms ;f the 
Jidvvia priners. The Bai-'iias a'c assertcii, by Dr. 
ih;cH'VNAX, to possess niinitrous historical work.s, re- 
latisc to the dilferent dyna.stiis of their piinces, the 
most eelchrated of which is tlic Maha-rajd-ll'a^iigcc. 
“ These people,” says lie, “ liave also translaied lii.s- 
tories of the C'AwcA'e and Siamese, and ol' tlic king¬ 
doms of Kathce, Knsfiav-piiee, Pa<>oo, Saipnmai/ and 
Laynzayn." On the iinpoitance of such works, sup¬ 
posing them to be strictly of a historical nature, it is 
needless to dilate. It appears probable, hoM Cver, 
that many of them may resemble the Hindu C-hcritrds. 
The Barmas possess nunicrous smaller poems and 
songs, ami even nalakas, which may probably be de¬ 
rived from Sanscrit tradition, as the adventures of 
Rama in Jumka, are favourite topics in their dramas. 
The following are some of the most popular works in 
the Burma language, and several of them, 1 find, 
exist equally in Rukhhig, Siamese and Malayu. 
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Some of them ate purely mythological, but others 
are Cheritrda of the historical class. 


1. JinifMana, 

2. Nunda-Jiaa, 

3. Numlaguma, 

4 Chundaguina, 

5. Nirada, 

6. Temi, 

7. Nemi, 

8. D’hammapada, 

9. Namagaia, 

10. Logasara, 

11. Longanit’hi, 

12. Maho-Sul’ha, 

13. Wesundura, or story of Kajah 

Vesundara, 

14. Paramik’han, 

15. Cliudongk’han, 

16. BuDgk’hau, 

IT. Kado-k’han, 

IS. Chatu Daniasara, 

19. Sangi^ara, termed in Siamese, 

the Sut’hon, 

20. Bhuridat, 


21. Kinara-pyeu, nr account of Uie 

celestial Kinara, 

22. Malinm6ng Wut’hu, or history 

of Rajah Malin, 

43. Jinaka, or history or Kajali Ji- 
naka, denominated in Siamese 
Malia-Chiin'ik, 

24. Yuwaji, termed in Ruk’h^ng 

Ruari, 

25. Swipri-w^ng-kliaii, 

26. To-tw6k-k’han, 

27. Munigungsala, 

28. Anusasana, 

29. Suan-ua.shan, 

30. Wit’hora, 

31. Kagileinga, 

32. Sadaisyi’ch-chaung, 

35. Anaga-atwdng. 

34. Ngare-khan or description of 
Naraka, 

25. Attagatt-Icnga, 

36. IIm4t-chcw' hdn'g. 


The Barvia language has some variety of prronim- 
ciation in the different provinces of that empire. 
The dialect of the Fd, situated oh the east of the 
Arakan mountains, has been already noticed. The 
Tanhigsari, or language of the inhabitants of the Ta- 
nascrim district, denominated Tinnaw by the Siamese^ 
also differs considerably from the common Burma. 
The Tanhigsari certainly have many peculiarities of 
expression, and many words in common use among 


K 
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them, are at present obsolete among the Barmat of 
Ava, but the majority of them are to be found in the 
Barma writings, and the Tanhigsari are therefore 
reckoned to use an obsolete dialect, rather than a pe¬ 
culiar language. I have already mentioned in what 
respects the Burma and Rukheng are related to each 
other. The following comparative list of terms will 
show more particularly the extent of their dilFcrence 
in current use. 



RukUng. 

Barma. 

Month 

kbanang 

pijdt 

i>ack 

nau-kiing 

nad 

knee 

pa>chhei’ch-tu 

du 

bone 

aro 

ayo 

heart 

alung 

na-towng 

seeing 

mrang-r£ s6 

myaag-su-ba 

tnell 

kaing-rd 

clon-jan 

touch 

pait'te 

seing-su-ha, tbi 

trouble 

ma-rfe 

kh^k 

strength 

akri 

akyan 

marriage 

may^-ni-chd’p-tc 

fek-t’hat-gya, 

life 

ahrang 

asyang 

circle 

apawk 

akw^g 

storm 

mukri 

moseik 

hail 

mu'gyowk 

md>si 

morning 

ma-sowk'tha, nyi-ga 

ma-neik, 

evening 

nya-ja 

nya-nfe, ni-e 

sea 

mreik 

p6ng-lfe 

dust 

mr£-moh 

among, rnyfr-roong 

mud 

ta-raai 

suin 

fire 

ming 

mi 

leogifa 

hre 

shi 

d£tch 

mroung 

kewng 

gold 

hrui 

sud 

silver 

mue 

ngof- 

horse 

mroung 

miyia 

fowl 

krak 

kyiuk 

cock 

krak'p’ha 

kyiuk-ebi 

hen 

krak-ma 

kyiuk>nia 

snake 

mrui 

myew< 

sul 

rowak 

yew^k 
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RuthSng. 

Barma. 

bed 

sSloeng 

kadeng 

taylor 

ang-p-dap 

kbyowk-sama 

white 

apru 

pyd 

hard 

kyang 

-md 

Tegetable 

haung sei’ch ruakk 

heuig.ew£k 

first 

ayenga 8kha 

( ayeng-su'ha 
( ayeng-da-ha 

second 

huei’ch-khu-chowng 

hnei’ch-khu-su-ha 

1 

akyeweng-hroa 

kyewen-nou’p 

we 

akyeweog-ro>hma 

kyewen-do 

thou 

mong 

m^ng 

you 

inong-ro 

m4ng-do 

be 

yang-su 

su 

they 

yaug-su-ro 

su-do 

this 

d^ga 

di-ha 

that 

t’ho-ga 

ho-ha 

who 

au 

b^lu 

what 

jkma 

baha 

which 

&u 

b6su,bCha 

if 

t’hn-shyang 

hl6ang 

though 

la-Id’t-hl£ukk 

phye’cb-hleang 

about 

le’khi-gra’t-nie 

pat 

many 

akung, 

apdng 

perhaps 

kaing-ra-bya 

kin-lm£ 

yes 

how’t-payak 

hou’t-k£ 

no 

ma-hi 

ma-si 

is 

hi 

si 

was 

bri 

pyi 

has been 

hi-yak 

si-bi 

1 ought to do it 

akyewcng-Iouk-kowng- 

kewen-nou’p-Iouk-gowng- 

I will do it 

yak 

d6 

akyeweng-ro-hma louk- 

kewen-nou’p louk- 3 ra-dd 


ra-r4 


The Barma aflFects a more delicate, but at the 
same time inarticulate pronunciation than the Ruk- 
hing, and less conformable to the actual orthography 
of the language. This is particulafly obvious in the 
conversion of ra intoya in Barma; but the Rukhhig 
itself is not devoid of its peculiarities, among which 
tnay be mentioned the conversion of tha into ha. 
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Thus the word whicli is written shr^, in both lan¬ 
guages, is in Burma pronounced syi^ and in Rukhing 
hri. 

The specimens which Dr. Buchanan has exhibited 
of the languages of the KarUng or Karayn, as he 
writes it, and of the Kiayn (which seems to be the 
same word softened in the pronunciation,) the rude 
tribe which denominates itself Kolun, certainly show 
considerable analogy to exist between these dialects 
and the Burma proper. Some Burma words seem, 
likewise, to be discoverable, in the specimen he has 
given of the language of the Moitay, or inhabitants 
of Kassay, as mee, Jire,ngaf fish; and more copious and 
correct vocabularies, with a more exact orthography, 
would probably exhibit a more intimate connection; 
but a certain degree of acquaintance with the gram¬ 
matical principles of every language, and with its al- 

{ >habet and orthography, if a written one, is abso- 
utely necessary to give any philological value to a 
specimen of its words. The inhabitants of the Niko- 
bar islands are sometimes represented by those who 
have visited them, as speaking a language which is 
radically Burma, while, by others, it is reckoned 
Malayu. If Fontana's short vocabulary (Asiatick 
Researches, Vol. III.) can be depended on, the Niko- 
bar language seems to have very little connection 
with eitner the one or the other; as it does not ap¬ 
pear to contain above two or three words which can 
with certainty be referred to either of them. 

Tlie Burma language has been little cultivated by 
Bunrpeans, excepting the Catholic Missionaries. The 
“ Alphabetum Barmanum,” digested by Carpanius, 
was published at Rowe in 177b- Carpanius men¬ 
tions, in his preliminary dissertation, that, at that 
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period, a grammar and vocabulary of the Barma lan¬ 
guage had been prepared by P. Joh. Maria Per- 
coTO, Bishop of Mcnvla, which seems never to have 
been published. In tlie preface to the same work, 
Amadutihs mentions, that the gospel of St. Ma¬ 
thew, and the epistles of St. Pawl, had been ren¬ 
dered into the Banna language, together with the 
“ Evangelia dierum omnium Dominicaliuni," “ Epistola 
Dogmatica, et Dialogus inter Missionarium ct Talapoi- 
num'' T. Paulines, also mentions among the Bor- 
gian MSS. a dialogue between a savage Khicn and an 
£.v-Talapoin, written in the Italian language by D. 
Cajetavus Mantegatils, the ohjeet of which is 
to expose the doctrine of the Talapoins, as contained 
in the hooks of the Barmas. Khiai seems to he the 
name of the rude trii)e termed K/iaig by Moslem 
writers, and Kiapn by Dr. Buchanan ; and the 
work itself, the translation of a composition circu¬ 
lated among the converted Barmas l)\ the catholic 
missionaries. The Talapoins seem, houever, to have 
retaliated on the missionaries; and Dr. I'k. Bucha¬ 
nan has printed Vincf.ntjus Sanoi rmano's trans¬ 
lation of “ A vica ' of the Rcligionof (Joda.ma,” com¬ 
posed by Atuli Zarabo, for the express purpose of 
converting the Christians, in which the English, 
Dutch, Armenians, and other nations arc exhorted 
to adore Goda .m a, the true Con; to adore,also, his law 
and his priests, to be solicitous in the giving of alms and 
in the observance of Hila, and in performing 

IX. M6n. —The Mon language is still used by the 
original inhabitants of Pegu, who denominate them¬ 
selves M6n, thoimh by the Barmas they are termed 
Taking, and, by the Siamese, Ming-mdn. This lan¬ 
guage has never been cultivated by Europeans, and 
the only specimen of it, known to me, is that printed 
by Dr. Fr. Buchanan, (Asiatic Researches, Vol. V.) 
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It seems to be quite original, and is said by the Bar- 
mas and Siamese to have no affinity with either of 
their languages. I have met no learned man of the 
race, nor have had any opportunity of cultivating 
the language, but I have been informed by a Tala- 
poin that they possess many ancient histories in this 
language; which is not impossible, as they seem to 
have attained civilization, at a more Ciirly period 
than the Burmas; and, though now reduced, to have 
been formerly a great and potent nation. In the 
early Portiii^acze histories they are ricnoniinated the 
Faiuhihis of ]\J6ii; aiul they are supposed to have 
I'ounded the_ ancient Kalaminham empire, at a very’ 
early period. I’he name Kalaminham, mentioned by 
the Pot'fugueze, is piobahly connected with the 
Siamese name f)f the nation, Aling-mm. 'I'hc Man 
alphabet, if I can depend on the speeiinens of the 
character sljown me by a Barman (>{' some learning, 
is only a slight variety of the Barma-Bdli, \\ ith which 
it corresponds, in the power and arrangement, as 
well as the form of fire eharactei'. I have, however, 
had little opportunity of investigating this subject; 
and, expecting to have \ isited Pegu, did not avail my¬ 
self of that ojrportunity to the fullest extent. The 
examination of the Mdn character and languag.', ha^ 
no peculiar difficulty, and may be easily accomplished 
by the first literary iiujuirer who may visit Pegu; and 
I still indulge the hope that my future inquiries may 
be attended with success in investigating their rela¬ 
tions. 

X. Thay. —The Thay language is that which 
is used by the Siamese, who, in their own 
tongue, assume this name as their national ap¬ 
pellation. By the Barmas, they are denomi¬ 
nated Syan, from whence the Portugueze seem to 
liave borrowed their Siam and Siaom, from whom 
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the otlier nations of Europe have adopted the term. 
La Loubfre, who visited Siam in l687-», as Envoy 
Extraordinary from the French monarch, lias given 
incomparably the most accurate account, that has 
ever been exhibited, of tliis nation, formerly reckoned 
the most polished ot eastern Jndia. He divides them 
into two races, tlie Tai and tlie Tai Vai. Tlie latter 
nation, he adds, are reckoned savages, though the 
most ancient, fheir name signifies literally ^//egrea^ 
Tai, and in order to distinguish themselves from this 
nation, the ruling race, in modern Siam, assume the 
name of J'ai-no'c, the little Tai. Dr. Fr. Buchanan, 
however, on the authority of the information he le- 
ceived in tlic Banna dominions, divides the Siamese 
race into many states; and gives a specimen of tke 
vocables of three dialects. This brief vocabulary, 
with La Loukfke's observations on the Siamese lan¬ 
guage, and “ The mauims of the Tulapoins," translated 
out of S/antese by the catholic missionaries, which he 
has published in his “ Historical Relation of the King¬ 
dom of Siam," constitute all that has been published, 
respecting the language or literature of this nation, 
in any Eunpean tongue, d'he result of my own in¬ 
quiries certainly coincides more directly with La 
Loujikuk's information, than with that received, by 
Dr. I k. Bi ciianax. All the intelligent 
whom I ha\e met, and among these, there were 
Tatajmins, both of the Tai and the Tai-yai race, agree 
in asserting, that the Siamese nation, properly so cal¬ 
led, consists of two tribes, the T'hay and the T'huy- 
j'haij, liirsotbe names are properly written. Of these 
the most ancient arc the 'Thay-fhay, formerly famous 
for their learning, and the power of their empire. 
It is added, th.1t many monuments of this ancient 
race exist in the kingdom of Siam; and I was in¬ 
formed, in particular, that in the vicinity of 
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about five clays journey from 7rang, there are various 
ancient inscriptions, on stone, among the ruins of a 
very ancient temple, which are attributed to the 
T'haif-j'hai/, but which no person among the modern 
T'hay is able to dccypher. The 1^'haif language, or 
Siamese, as it is wiilten by these two races, does not 
differ essentially ; but the spoken dialect among the 
T'hnyj'hay, is nmch more strongly accented, than 
among the 7 ^ hag pioper. or the present ruling race 
of Siam. The T'hag j'hau inhabit the country be¬ 
tween the Me-nnm and tlie Mt-hun, or river of Cam- 
hodin ; but the for the most part, inhabit on 

the west of the Mc-nam, or between that river and 
the frontiers of the 7VHw«a', Men, and JSflrwja nations. 
As to the Tai-loong, of wbohe vocabulary Dr. Bu¬ 
chanan has given a specimen, all the Siamese that 
I have met, though they adnfil that a district is de¬ 
nominated by this appellation, unanimously deny, 
that there is cither a race of men, or a dialect of the 
language, wljich beais this name. The words them¬ 
selves, which Dr. I’k. Isi chanav adduces, as spe¬ 
cimens either of the 7'ai Innng or the 7<//-?/cy, are pure 
7'7/////, whenever they arc ni)t auricular c<jrruptions 
of pronunciation, or woids of different meaning, in¬ 
troduced, apparently, by the iiiterprt h I's misappre¬ 
hension of the sense required to lx e.xprosscd. Hav¬ 
ing myself been freipiently exposed to similar misap- 
prchcTisions, and knowing, from exj-erience, the dif¬ 
ficulty' of avoiding it, cs|>ecially m languages, in 
whicii not only the signification varies, with such de¬ 
licate shades of pronunciation, as are almost undis- 
tinguishablc to an European ear, but the train of 
ideas themselves, is regidatcd by such a subtile, and 
as it were hieoroglyphical set of principles, 1 am far 
from insinuating any carelessness in Dr. Fr. Bucha¬ 
nan, whose comparative vocabulary is the first at- 
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tempt to classify these languages; but I am attempt¬ 
ing to account for the mistakes, into which lie seems 
to have been inevitably led, by the misapprehension 
of his interpreters. Thus, mw signifies/Acin 
T'licni, and parv-woo, which he exhibits as the Tai- 
loong variation, is only Fa-wu, the palm of'the hand, 
in the proper language; Ktn, w.'iicli he writes hapi, 
signifies the ann, in T hap ov Sintnc.se proper, and in 
the same language, homooit, which he g.ves as the 
Tai-yap synonime, signifies ///<■ luzeerpart of thv arm, 
from the elbow to the wiist, and moo, \.\\c TailcMmg 
synonime, signifies the hand; Tin, signifies the leg, in 
Siamese ; bul nanng, which he gives as the Tai-nay, 
signifies the skin ; and hoteen, the Trn-ygy synonime, 
the joints of the leg ; in the same manner langteen, 
which he gives as the Tai-nay, or common Siamese, 
\'or foot, signifies literally the upper part of the foot; 
and Szvateen, the Tai-nay synonime, ajijiears to be a 
mispronunciation of Fatin, the under part of the foot. 
Sdtt signifies a beast, or animal, and nook, the Tai-yay 
synonime, is only a mispronunciation of nolc, a bird, 
as are nonp and naut, the Tai-nay and Tai yay words, 
which are given to signify a bird; Ptfrc/i signifies the 
mouth, but tsop, given as the Tai-yay synonime, is a 
inispronuneiaiion oi tsot, to drink ; San signifies i7/or^, 
but lot, the Tai yay synonime, signifies e/zi/^/, and un- 
iot, the Tailoong synonime, one child; yoon signifies to 
stand, but loot-sook, the Tai-yay synonime mispro¬ 
nounced, signifies to rise up ; and Feinung, the Tai¬ 
loong sy nonime, go sit; seeza, the head, is not Siamese, 
but Bali, aiul the Tay-yay synonime ho and the Tai¬ 
loong, hoo, are only mispronunciations of the proper 
T'hay term huii. It may' be propci' also to observe 
here, that Dr. Fh. Flch.-vn an has printed Tay-nay 
instead of the. Tai me oi La LouBERt, which signi¬ 
fies Utile Siamese ; whereas Tay-nay cannot jiossiblv 

k2 ■ 
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signify litlk Siamese, but only chief Siamese ; the true 
meaning of naf, being chief or head. It is a term of 
similar import with nayen, nayer and nayenmar, used 
in Malabar, as the appellation of the military cast, or 
naya-ka, in Sanscrit. 

The T'hay or Siamese language appears to be in a 
great measure original; and is more purely monosyl¬ 
labic, and more powerfully accented, than any of the 
J)tdo-Chinc.se languages, already mentioned. It cer¬ 
tainly b connected, in some degree, ndth some of 
the Chinese dialects; especially the Mandarin or 
Court language, with which its numerals, as well as 
some other terms, coincide, but these are not very 
numerous. It borrows words ficely from the Bali, 
but contracts and disguises more, the terms which it 
adopts, than either the Ruk'heiig or the Burma. In 
its finely modulated intonations of sound, in its ex¬ 
pression of the rank of the speaker, by the simple 
pronouns, which he uses, in the copiousness of the 
language of civility, and the mode of expressing 
esteem an<l adulation, tins language resembles the 
Chinese dialects, uith which also, it coiucules more 
nearly in construction than either Barma or Rukheng. 
Its construction is simple and inartificial, depending 
almost solely on the principle of juxta-position. Re¬ 
lative pronouns arc not in the language ; the nomi¬ 
native regularly precedes the verb, and the verb pre¬ 
cedes the case which it governs. When two sul}- 
itanti\ cs come together, the last of them is for the 
most part supposed to^ be in the genitive. , This idiom 
is consonant to the Malayu, though not to the Barma 
or Ruk'hSng, in which, as in English, the first sub¬ 
stantive has a possessive signification. Thus, the 
phrase, “ a matis head,” is expressed in Barma -and 
Ruk'hing, by lu-k'hating, which is literally man- 
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head; but, in Siamese, it it is kud~khoti, and in Ma~ 
laj/u, kapala orang, both of which are literally head¬ 
man A similar difference occurs in the position of 
the accusative with an active verb, which case, in 
Burma and Malayu, generally precedes the verb, as 
tummaing did, literally rice eat; but in Siamese fol¬ 
lows it, as kin kdw, literally eat rice, which corre¬ 
sponds to the Malayu, makan-nasi. ITie adjective 
generally follows the substantive, and the adverb the 
word vvliich it modifies, whetlicr adjective or verb. 
Whenever the name of an animal, and in generaf, 
when that of a s])ecies or class, is mentioned, the ge¬ 
neric, or more general name of the genus to which 
it belongs, is repeated with it, as often happens in 
the other monosyllabic languages, as well as in Ma¬ 
layu. In the position of the adverbial particle, the 
Malayu, often differs from the Siamese; as Mana 
pargi, literally xdiere go, but, in Siamese, pai hnei, go 
where, 'i’he <SV(/7«<'.vc com[)osition is also, like that of 
the Burma, a species of measured prose, regulated 
solely by the accent, and the parallelism of the 
members of the sentence; but, in the recitative, the 
Siamese a|jproaclK's more nearly to the Chinese mode 
of recitation, and becomes a kind of chaunt, which 
different Brahmens have assured me is very similar 
to the mode of chaunting the Saiiiaveda. 

The T'hay coincides occasionally, even in simple 
terms; both with the Burma and Malayu; but these 
terms bear so small a proportion to the mass of the 
language, that they seem rather the effect of acci¬ 
dent or mixture, than of original connection. The 
following are some ot these coincidences which pre¬ 
sent themselves spontaneously. 


R 
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Thatj 

Burma 


T’hay 

MeJayu 

river 

kloDg, 

ky 6ng or 

I, 

'ku. 

aku, and 



krong. 



ku. 

eleuhant. 

chang, 

cli’hsng. 

this. 

ill. 

ini, 

saw, 

luei, 

III a, 

that. 

nunn, 

ioun. 

finger. 

nyew, 

nyn, 

lock. 

ka<he, 

kuiichi. 

to. 

ka. 

ga. 

dagger, 

Krit, 

kiis. 

self. 

eng. 

sag. 

open, 

buk, 

buka. 




to, 

ka. 

ka, 




come, 

ma. 

mari. 

The T'hap 

or Siamese 

alphabet, differs 

consider- 


ably in tlif pnwTr of its cliararters from the Bali; 
thou<!;li it not only has a p;cncral resemblacc to it, in 
point of form, hut also in the arrangement of the 
character. Tlie vowels, which arc twenty in num¬ 
ber, are not represented by separate characters, but 
by the charactei concsponrling to the .short dkar. va¬ 
riously accented; excepting the vocalic ru and /«, 
which are only va)iatious of the r and I consonants. 
The consonants are thiity-seven in rnimher, and are 
not arranged’ by the series of five, like the Deva-na- 
gari and Bali, but the first series ka, consists of seven 
letters; the second series, cfia, of six ; the third se¬ 
ries, la or da, of six; the fourth series, l/a or pa, of 
eight; the fifth series,ja, of four; and the last se¬ 
ries, A-ff, of six, including the vocalic ukar, though two 
of them are not in common use. Each of these let¬ 
ters is varied by sixteen simple accentuations, and 
by thirty-six comple.x ones. The letters ku, aga, ta 
or aa, na, via, ha or pa, are also final consonants. 
111 .nee it is easy to |,crccive the near appioximation 
ot the Siamese to the delicacy of the Chi/nse accen¬ 
tuation ; while in other respects, tlie aljdiahet is con¬ 
siderably more peifect, than in tlie Jilavdaiin or 
Court language of the Chinese, which has neither the 
same variety of consonants, nor admits so many, in 
the close of a syllabic. 'I'he Siamese pionunciation, 
even of consonants, corresponds veiy imperfectly to 
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tlie European mode: r and I are generally pro¬ 
nounced », in tlie close of a syllable; h is often pre¬ 
fixed to a consonant, but from the total suspension 
of voice, in pronouncing syllables which terminate 
in a consonant, no aspiration can be pronounced after 
them; ma, and ba, ti/a, and cl/po, are often difficult 
to be distinguished in pronunciation, asare t/a, and /«, 
lyS and cbyi with other combinations. From this 
circumstance, many combinations of letters arc pro¬ 
nounced in a manner somewhat tUffereut from that in 
which they are written. 

The first European wiio attempted the study of 
Siamese literatmc, was the Uained Gkuvaisk, but his 
lucubrations liavc never been published. The learned 
and indefatigable 1]\lU', procured IVoin the Siamese 
ambassador at Loudon, an imjrcrfcct copy of the Sia¬ 
mese alphabet, which has been published by (into. 
SnAin*!,, in the Syntagma Dissertationum," 17b’7. 
It is inferior to L.\ lani i-.i in.’s alphabet in accuracy, 
though it contains a greater number of compound 
characters. La Loviuiii's alphabet contains three 
forms of the .w. corresponding to the h'agari; but 
the shu and s'i'/iii being disused in common pronun¬ 
ciation, are commonly omitted both in the alphabet 
and in modern MSS. 

The Siamese or 'I' liai/ language contains a great 
variety of compositions ot e\cry species. 'Fheir 
poems and songs are M vy numerous, as arc their 
Chcritrds, or liistorieal and mythological fables. 
iVIany of the Siamese princes have been celebrated 
for their poetical poAters, and several ot their histo¬ 
rical and moral compositions, aie still preserved. In 
all their compositions, they cither afiect a plain, 
simple narrative, or an uKconnccted and abrupt style 

II 4 
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of short, pithy sentences, of niucli meaning. Their 
books of medicine aTe reckoned of considerable an¬ 
tiquity. Both in science and poetry, those who 
affect learning and elegance of composition, sprinkle 
their style copiously with Bali. The laws of Siam 
are celebrated all over the east, and La Lou here has 
mentioned three works of superior reputation, the 
Bra-'J'am-non, rhe Pra-Tam-lia, and the Pra-Raja- 
Kam-manot. Of these, the first is a collection of the 
institutions of the ancient kings of Siam ; the second 
is the constitutional code of the kingdom, and con¬ 
tains die names, functions, and prerogatives of all the 
©fficets; the third, which is about 150 years old, con¬ 
tains additional regulations. Of these, the' first is 
the most celebrated and the most deserving the at¬ 
tention of Europeans. 

The Siamese histories of the T’hay dynasty, detail 
with much minuteness, and great exaggeration, the 
events which have occurred in Siam, and the adja¬ 
cent states and countries, during the last 1000 years. 
It also details the events of 400 years, previous to 
that period, with less precision, from the building of 
the city Maha Nakkdn. The records, how'ever, of 
the T’hay J'hay dynasty are supposed still to exist; 
and, perhaps, it may yet be possible to glean a few 
grains of pure historic gold from the sands which 
glitter in the long vallies of the M^nam and Mi~ 
ion. 

The Cheritrh, or romantic fictions of the Siamese, 
are very numerous, and the personages introduced, 
with the.exeeption of Raua and the characters of 
tlie Ramayan, have seldom much similarity to those 
of tlic Brahmins. The following are some of the 
quist jmpular among the T'hay, several of which 
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contain the same stories and incidents as those 
which are current among the Rukhhig, Barma, and 
Malayu nations. 

1. R£in£-ki^, 

5. Rficlin, 

3. Sum-mut-ta-k6-d6ra, 

4. W^t-jSsuti'ddn, 
i. Worawdng, 

6. Un-naniit, 

7. Mah6-tot, 

8. M61ay, 

9- Cbitri, 

10. Chalawai), 

11. P’hiiai-li6m, 

12. Pra-th6ni, 

13. Su't’bon, 

14. Pok’lia-w£(i-di, 

15. T6ng-dn, 

16 . Lan-t’lioiig, 

17. Nok-k’luim, 

IS. Fha-non-son-paja, 

19. Mak-kali-p’hon, 

20. Sum-p’lian-sit, 

21. Suan-na-hong, 

In the general characteristics of .style and manner, 
these Cheritras resemble those of the Rukh6ng, Bar¬ 
ma, and Malayu tribes, and exhibit the peculiar man¬ 
ners of the Indo-Chinese nations, as well as the peculiar 
features of iheir mythology. The Rama-kieA &eem& 
to be a Siamese version ot the Ramayan, and relates 
the adventures of Pua'm or Ph.\ Ram, and his 
brother Pra-La'k or Lakshmana, and their wars 
with Totsa-kan or Dusha-kantha, (which is one 
of the names of Havana,) who carried otF Nano 


22. Prang-t’hojig, 

23. Nang-sip-soag, 

24. Ram4, 

25. Chump4-t'hong, 

26. Luk-siia-ko, 

27. P’h!m-swag, 

28. PSja-p’hali, 

29. T’hkw-krung-sda, 

30. Khun-p’hen, 

31. Trci-w6ng, 

32. Chin-narat, 

33. P’howit’hit, 

34. Su-t’hin, 

35. H6i-sang, 

36. Sang-sin-chay, 

37. Woram'it, 

33. Cliitra-kbn, 

39. Nang-ul’hay, 

40. Maha-Chinok, 

41. MI6k-i’h6ng. 
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Sr.'DA or Si'ta. Tliis narrative corresponds as far as 
I have been able to learn, with the Sa/iscrit poem, 
and almost all its incidents have been converted into 
Natakas for representation by the Siamese, in the 
same manner as the Barmas have employed the 
incidents of the Yama-ming or Barma-Ramayan. 
Rddin is the Siamese translation of" a Javanese story. 
Sum-mut-ta-ko-dom is the history of Somonakodom, 
abridged from the Bali. The IVet-ja-sun^6n is the 
history’ of a Rajah who becomes an ascetic of the 
forest, being struck with a fit of devotion at the 
sight of a withered mango-tree, as he was walking 
in his garden. JVorazeSng is the history of an unfor¬ 
tunate Rajah,, who fell in love with a lad 3 % and was 
slain by an enchanted spear which guarded her, one 
night as he was escalading the window of his mis¬ 
tress. This is also a subject of dramatic represen¬ 
tation. Mah6-s6t contains the wars of Maiia-sot 
with Chor-ni, and is the same as the Banna Maho~ 
Sui’ha. Un-narat, narrates the story of Ani'uud'ha, 
the grand-son of Krishna. Malay relates the be¬ 
nefits of Mai AV, the being whose othce is to relieve 
the torments oi’ A'ana/.a. Chaiavau contains the 
history oi' a destruciivc alligator, who falls in love 
with a piinccss, whom he ciinics oil' to his recess in 
the ocean, aiul the account of her rescue. P hian- 
hSm is the history of another ]ninccss of whom an 
elephant was enamoured, and her icsciie. Prat'horn 
is a mythological account of the oiigin of the unirerse, 
according to the principles of the Biu/tl/list sect. 
Nok kituni is the mythological account oi the celebia- 
ted Ha.msa. Pokha-7i\itl-di is the history of Bha- 
GAVATt. P'ha-mn-sun~poja, contains tlie instiucrions 
of the sagacious ape P'ha-non. The JMak kati-p'hon, 
the adventures of the son of a cliiei, who possessed a 
wunderful cow, resembling the Sanscrit hamad'hentt. 
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Sim-phan-sit, a book of moral instructions. Prang- 
i'hong relates the adventures of tlte persons who 
vvent to (he land of tL-e Rahhasus iii search of the 
O' ‘it fiiung, !br whic!; a certain princess hud 

' ’•' T.en joeLrnani the (iht.iinin”- of rite fruit on 
; o.io.tir •' th it tile ehilri of which liie pitnccss was 
,'fea,r.;:or shoclo bo piosented to the R((Ksnai,a, the 
- ._r;v-,7,^ ,,f the ciuid by the Rii/cs/iasit, ami iier 

'n lo her parents when c;;o\vn iiji. The L://c- 
rti<t-Kb teiates the fricncl.siiip oerweea tiie tt’gei ami 
die bull, ami du'.i iteintt afterwai:; ntet.nnoipliosed 
«nio men by a ecuain A’o'/// yau; r'ha/; !(iale.s the 
rid\entiiies of V \[ i, ttie hn"’" ■ of >Lr,';!VA', The 
Hoi n’l.iti" the aii\■ 1 ,'u’'e', •>; the jo'iiicc who 

was [jorii in a e.e'iik \liei! -im W'u.alue-i O! it till he 
T.-rived at mattn ;tv 'i'lie T,v jc tin account 
•)f a hero who n a-. i)>;rn ‘ok ..lal aii arrow 

”, ois hand, with inch, -im! r.,,dieted on lion, i>e 

jcf oms)l!'>i)ed'(■■aiiv aO-• . rar,- r.-,,’ Riiks/iasns 

.rz!(! i.rnt'/'iMi, •■I ,e. t' a. a,! uaimd ov 

t:.e Suiuicst. '‘.hi /IV;/,. . i’ wbo-. K,'\otio<snr 
nc twin hrotiicrs Woii.i \ ml "i, 
uthay re!iife.s tlie advejitsiiw, > 1 ; .1 p.imtss, who 

■■ as carried off h\ a Rajah, .•sejne o! ihc't iic tions 
tcchiifit a wild and .sinjtaiiar st\]e ci talihna, witlj 
vvimh we are iittie acquainted, iie.t (he p,.eater part 
are ohrioiisly derived from the Saii.arit, thioiiorh the 
Bail. 

The T'Jiay exliihits considerable vaiiely of mea- 
«urcs, in coinpe.sition, and frequently intioriuces .seve¬ 
ral of them ill the same work, in tlx- same manner as 
is frerpiently done in Brifh, Punjabi, and Sik'h com¬ 
positions. The most frequent ima^uie, however,, 
among tile T'kay, as among the Ruh'hruy ami Barma, 
seems to be that denominated nip, wiiieb consists of 
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four long syllables, but admits occasionally of one or 
more intercalary short ones: the Ja-ni which consists 
of five syllables, the Cho-bang of six, the Pat''kamattg 
of seven, the Jesmtd of eight, are also frequently 
employed. 

The following specimen of T'hay, is taken from 
the beginning of the MaM Chinbk, a work in which 
the greater part of these arc introduced. 


DESCRIPTION OF MAITIIILA. 


Jang mi inuung niing 

Lok’lia-ma k’hii 

Jay kwing training 

Wanit t’hang lai 

Chu Mit t’hin 1.1 

C'hai rua pai roa 

Th4w p’hu suwoi rat 

Bo mi satru 

Krop krong para 

Bibiin prScha 

Song nam malia 

Prat’het naiia 

Chinok p’homi 

Jam ma thuk miiung 

Soin det p’homi 

Chin, Cham, Pram, t.a 

Krong se naidt 

Ming-nicm, 'I'ln-naw 

Pin cha nan ma 

M.ip mai nong nuung 

Bo mi an aiai 

P’lulrang phang-ka 

Kc rat pracha 

Ma khat’li^k mfiung 

T’haw krong para 

Kkek moil nong nuung 

Pin chaw p’hen din 

Ma indung ka kai 

K’haw niak pla-t’bok 

Kula P’hraug-s(*t 

Bomi p’lui lok 

Chin Cham Pr.im-T’het 

Bibiin p’hn nun 

Chong sakk Nalay 

Pinsiik kii piiaiit pri 

Jipfin Chinho 

'Muting Pia Nariii 

Aw sin ma k’hSi 

T’haw krong p'lieii din 

Ik I nun Ilia lay 

S6ka s6in pra: clui 



TliftP was. certain country, pouerful and of great termed 

ifithinia (Mmt’hita). In tins countrs a ceitam K.ijali exercised the 
sovereign autlioiity, named Chinok, (jANa.hAl, oversliadowing 

his people like tlie spreading banian tree. For a long series of yiars, 
he ruled this eountrj, while none was able to injure il, ,or subject it to 
foreign authority. Hice was abundant, and of a cheap price : no disease 
prevailed, and no discontent against the sovereign, and the'inhabitants 
eiyoyed every pleasure, as in tlie region ot Pra-Narayen. The 
sovereign of the country diffused joy over the face of tlie land, among 
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the natives, while merchants resorted thither in fleets of ships 
constantly going and coming; and astlicrewas no disturbance in the 
land, the inhabitants of every country frequented it • the Chin 
CChinesO the Cham, (the Chinese Tartan) the Pram. (BraltnUns) 
the Ming-Mon, (Mans of Pegu) the Tinmw, (Barmas of Tenaserim) 
all of them in innumerable midtitudes : also the Franks ot Europe 
came thitherto traffic; the AViel. (Xfalatn) the Khla, (Chulias) the 
Phrangset, (French) the Pram-t'hk. (Kelings or Hindus oi Kalinga) 
the Chong-sakk and Fta-Lat/. (Cn^vee tribes, with stained skins and 
tattoed faces), the Jipun. (Japanese) and the Chinho. (Tonkinese) 
resorted thither with goods, to buy and sell, constantly in Rieat 
multitudes.” 

The Maha Ciiinok of tlic Siamese, seems to be a 
popular account of Raja Jan aka, of Muifhila, 
derived from the Ramai/an; hut it is evident, if the 
text can he considered fts correct, that the work has 
been either interpolated or inodernized, from the 
mention of the Franks and the French. 

The followinjy specimens of Ruk'heng and Burma, 
will indicate the similarity of style and measure 
which prevails in all the monosyllabic languages. 

The specimen of the Rultheng is taken from the 
Nga-chaing-bi'ubig: 


THE BIRTH OF GAUTAMA. 


0-le l&sangkhye hna 
Kaing b’ha ta saing 
Two’k k}lng Uung bowiig 
Pri bri syowng-lnna 
Para tzu gd 
Lo rui towng thi 
Aluug sft mrc’p 
Syang Theik-d’hat ga 
hmdt pro ra 
Dowk thi da hiiei’ch 
Rhyaing sa snkh.'i 
'I'zaing le sa df 


O tzrng le bri sA 
Dewa init-Uci’i h 
Ahnei’ch niroimg kiiV 
'J zaing hi 1 chwa hnu 
Sci’rh'taa le ba 
Taia tzu si 
Pri kha-ni-we 
Pri gri sa hla 
Ka pila hiR'i'ch 
Kliri'i’ch phaThuvik t'* 
Mudd bouiig hi 
bill maha 
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Ma''3 waing 

U t*h€ cloaug 

A*' r: timing 

Ko wai krang tm(* 


FVa :anij roii njra 

ti .n<j !f ‘ !>: 

Ni ntahltk iu 

Mfv- cr; ' -vX 

iina 

A.;. 

Ma t>i' '"•Jf If" 'f 

Lai ui- 1 ' ri- .i-r •. 

l.c Ivf G.o tI'v'v 

0 -if' t ;'l:a 

I'l .itf f '■ fi.ik fiiw ri ']\i Mg 

*1 St- ' .• .1 ^ .ir‘k 

ni; {<.' I'lo 

palk 'ft\.v lit' :M I lllfj 

All:.’ 1' ■'?'' :<> hit- k 

iiirn n 

-Ml ■ ■ 111-'',. 

tu </ 

I'l>'i :igcn/h khak 

lo lij-tik 

K?{i’u: }il< ilk itk i u ’C 

'io ..ia%a 

A t T it Mt 

5L' ’ * * 11 “ ' 

7'hf •’ M? ' hn ^f; 

U . .. 

Tf'” - ' j( i 

C .( 


'** r « -1 t ‘ 1 t ^ 'if’ 

f . ,( ■■ t, ; ^ ^ ' 

fi ill# ur.rlu v.i .c rompMotl, 
'.ifii j’ff fit-’I'l.t M r f)f»tainf'<j 

• - .t' t s'." ^ '‘i . . itt {\ 

U Siit’j 1," ‘m j; 

1 Ml',,- t v\ ,( . ii>r 

U'.‘. ' , l.\.' (jUilllU (i (‘1 < :if 

i)»-V \ N.-’. '’-t.', lui'l [' -S'd J. ' , ' 

i*\, tiictiitjiiin;; t)n 5l,v'{.iu. li« 

<1 1 id'! f\, (1 supmuc 

, jfi.i ' t il aiiw •! j)i,t»ii. A'(< I tilt-pure 

< ■[ .u'.v s 111 t fi' pt»'.;i ot supri nie 
N o! ‘uiih, whf'i fht* (VTiofI of the 

tlivim' ftivour V as iitarl', i<.,iip!i 
rcgi*>n of A’lihila, i» 

t»'(l ; 111 Ihf r\c»-li('iii awil popuhms 
'hoi/ana) t‘-<aiiiL' ofloNt'cl tatlier. 


anti Maha Ma\a, hi- \ nujltii r, Itecann* pregnant of a 

perfect cont cptioii. V. Ii. n (^ll^ ro-it t pliun look place, tiie strong 
earth was agiialttl npuarc.- and downwaid'., treailtling and shaking. 
After ten inontlw pit anamy, siipportin.; Iicr saclling womb with her 
hanti. Ids mother \1a\ A waswalkitig for recreation in a tieep forest of 
jjnearang irvvi, diH'usitig aioiiiidan c\(|uisitc odour. Malkitig up and 
down in a pbasant uarden, recitiiij) tlic tlivinc names on lier rosary, 
and radiattng in brilltant beauty, and accompanied b\ two younger 
sisters ot die same compleMoti, unable any longer to support llie burden 
ol Gotama, (Gai tama) site leaned on the slioulders of her two 
younger sisters, ^^'^tllm a deep forest, in a grove ol Angarang trees, 
which Uiliused aronrid an exr|uisite odour; his mother Maya, firmly 
grasping the brant lies with her hands, and standing erect on her feet, 
brought forth the deity (kitama. 
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Theik-Dhat or Thik-Dhat, is the Barma mode 
of pronouncing Si d'hata, as it is written, wliich is 
the Ball corruption of Sidd-har-t’ha. According 
to this analogy, BcnD’HA is pronounced Bu'oda, 
and Sudd’ho, the contraction of Sikoi/uouAMA, 
SuK-TO, and sometimes Sug-do. 

The following specimen of Barma verse is taken 
from tlie Chain-Damasara, as it is termed in 'Pali, 
wliich is denominated the Ko-Khun in Barma. 


DESCIUPTTON OF VARANASI. 


Raranasi 

Ti di sdng ewfe 

Py* sy* py* '‘'i 

Hn6 I6iig niakyan 

Kyo-iliy Iii-b6 

Ky^iig dan mwe nyek 

We-niy kosi 

Myek s^k iiiba 

Nugo k’haing-gaing 

Peng ga n6ng t'hek 

Ilwiin hwun di 

Hnl’cli chek niuiliili 

Baranasi 

Klian khi si iiyin 

Cluing ji pyo \>-a 

P’liyeang be pyo I’ha 

T’lio pyi ma hneik 

L<i abwon hii6 

Dana-ma-m^ 

Macliaa kyeung lima 

Chawng It* sadiing 

Lclk hleo pyew sa 

Meng i tang khuin 

Che kliu hneik chin 

Chdta gyi han 11 

Raja tTun dueng 

Khyiuk suin pyo byo 

Ta 6iig inakhyo 

Hna myo m6 hly6ang 

Kye jn do gyowng 

Hmya hn6 ch6ng 

S6po py6ng gySain 

Wan du£ng p'hyong tan 

Myet 16 thulii sd 

Makouk yuln di 

Ku-san hl6 deik 

I'a khuin ha ga 

Pyiuk la so kha 

Tloei’ch kwa inasw6 

Ko gw6 ya hlieii 

Myew chw6 khy^’ch so 

Hman chua ch6iig chci’cl 

fI6l6ng kacha 

Phyeit p6 so la 

Hloup sbya maneyng 

N6ng ngan sa do 
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Kyan k’heng myi’ cliong 
Cbciig yk hu-sd 
V6 tu kliyan p’liyflig 
Tong 16 khycng imia 
Pyowk kcng che kliy6ng 
Bowng mi k6ng ew6 
Mwol shean^ lan-owng 
Sin my an choiig s\ 

»«6 tawng nan pueng 
Cho yan hliieng ga 
Mfik my iaiig ko yo 
SI\ c kliyi ko sa 


Myo bach6 yu 
Mito ketu 

llmat lakbu phyiSng 
Esukari 

Kyo hlueng nyi hU6p 
B’h6tig clu‘it U hmu 
Kbit sill lii'do 
Up’hyu u ji6k 
Sowng tclk tweik si 
Hwan teik pyi byi 
Hly6an hly6an di 


Bakakasi (Retmres) was a beautiful and extensive region, inhabited 
by a race superior to every other, whether far or near, living fortunate 
and baf)py. Durunasi was, in every respect, an achnirahie country, 
possessing every thing desirable ; for in that kingdom, prevailed the 
practice of charitable donation, and the performance of ascetic duties. 
So generous uas the heart of the Bajah, that he gave, in charitable 
donations, the whole of his revenue. Devoid of every selfish desire, 
his mind was ,onefold, like the point of an arrow. Free from evil 
inclination, onelold and not double in his sjieech. Attectionate to all 
his relations, and beloved of them, remaining linn us a massy roof-beam, 
no one could prevent or shake his purpose; never dev iating from 
veracity, undivided in heart, evcellent in Ins whole conduct, and his 
heart devoid of angiy juission. Under hi, sway existed no violence, 
restraining the desne of his own eyes. Siitli was his universal 
cliaraeter. 


IVrforiniiig no wicked action, and rendering all his people happy, 
he iiegleclerl none of the Un inniniui:diiiciit.i in the practice of general 
benevolence. J.ike a bank of sand, wtiicli rises up into an island far 
at sea, and when the passing 'liips are wrecked, affording a sure and safe 
reliige to llie mariner. Tims it was that be aided his subjects, who were 
sinking overwhelmed in misfortune; and tbiis those who were shivering 
under the chilling cold, (of distress) were revived by appioachiiig the 
genial flame ot anilioiity. Like the niolion of a serpent, cautions in his 
conduct, llis palace was splendid as a mountain of gold: >n his pre¬ 
sence no enemy durst present himsell. Sivakara Kasa Mitka Kt'xv, 
with Ins mind fixed on one object, Ylsukari far lelebratcd; such was 
his regal stale, that the whole human race, whether white or black, 
ill Un thousand regions, lived in joy and happiness under his sway. 

It is dirticiilt to determine, from the Barma 
text, the true name of this sovereign of Benares ; 
but several names, in some degiee similar, as 
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Mituf/ya and Kkti'mat, occur in a Pauranic list of 
the llujas of Benares, descended from Divodasa, 
which was pointed out to me by Mr. Cole brook e, 
of whose notices I have frequently had occasion to 
avail myself. 

XI. K' hohme'n. —^The K'hohmen laiiguajre is used 
by a nation of that name, who reside on the AU-hbn, 
or river of Kam-bu-chat or Camboja. It has never 
been cultivated by Europeans, and I have had no 
opportunity of e.xamining it. The Siamese, from 
whom I received my information, assured me that it 
was entirely difl'erent from either the T'hay or the 
Juan, or language of Cochin China. The K'hbhmhi 
are reckoned an ancient and learned people; and 
were formerly subdued by the Tlunf-fhay, or ancient 
Siamese race. The modern 7''hay, or Siamese, still 
denominate the Bali character, Nang,m Khom, or the 
K'hohmen letter, from this nation. They arc not, 
however, supposed to have existed as a jrolished na¬ 
tion so early as the Ltm', hut are believed to derive 
their origin from the warlike race of mountaineers 
named Khb, the C'tueos of the early Portuguese 
historians, who are still represented as practising 
their ancient customs, ol’ caring hurnaiv llcsh, and 
painting and tattooing their bodies. Dr. Barros, 
however, seems to represent the language of tlie 
K'hohmen as did'erent from that of Cumlxja, though 
the Siamese do not distinguish them. “ There are 
two kingdoms,” .sa}s he, “adjacent to each other, 
and both of them maritime, which have tach a pecu¬ 
liar language; the first is termed Como, and the 
second Ca?nbqja," (Decad. iii. lib. 2. e. 5.) 

XII. Law. —The Law language is used by the 
mland nation of that name, wlio arc generally tcrrtied. 

S 
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after tlie Por/ugueze writers, Ltio, and in the plural, 
Ltios, from their consisting of different races. Tlieii 
language, De Harhos observes, is peculiar, and the 
Siamese assci t that it is different from the T'haxf. It 
has nc\'cr been cultivated by Europeans, very few of 
whom, besides Alexander De Rhodes, have ever 
visited the country. According to Kcempfj.h, 
(History of Japan, p. 26,) the nation do not 
differ much from the Siamese, either in language or 
writing, except that they are unable to pronounce 
the letters I and r; and this -opinion I am much 
inclined to adopt, though I have had no favourable 
opportunity of investigating the subject. If, how¬ 
ever, I may be allowed to judge from the specimens 
of the Law language, whieh I jiave been able to pro¬ 
cure from Simnese and Barmas, it appears to bear 
the same relation to the T'hay or Siamese, that the 
RuPhhig does to the Barma. With the T'kay-j'hay 
it accords more fully than with the T'hay proper; 
and, in adopting Pali terms, it adheres more accu¬ 
rately to the Pali orthography than either of them. 
The following short list of words and phrases will 
convey some idea of the difference which subsists 
l^tween the T'hay and the LAw. As the Thay-fhay 
itpproaches the LAw more nearly than the T'hay, 
when that dialect uses peculiar ternjs, I have pre¬ 
ferred adducing them, for the sake of comparison. 
Where the LSx> and the T'hay agree in the radical, 
%n apparent diversity is often produced by the con¬ 
version of the I and r into h or rf. 



LSxo, 

T'hay. 

call. 

h6ng. 

riukk. 

talk. 

ft, 


want. 

Mln^ 

ron. 

very warm. 

ala. 

ran uk. 
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Uv). 

rhay. 

not know. 

bo-hu. 

mai ru. 

Do you Sec ? 

chiw han ka. 

' nai h£n rti. 

many. 

meng. 

mfik. 

sea. 

m^^umdt. 

tMl*, 

vave. 

f6ng. 

kluD, 

river. 

khhng. 

kl6ng. 

cumber. 

in, 

rap. 

gold. 

kham,- 

thuiig-khaia, thOng, 

lead, 

tong, 

takfia. 

do. 

peng, jia. 

t’ham, jia. 

book. 

pap. 

tab lit. 

matchlock, 

stnat. 

pun. 

£>r olT, 

kSi, 

klai. 

handsome, 

lau, 

ngdin; 

weary. 

it. 

niiey. 

hated. 

cha. 

klOit, 

sing, 

so. 

khap. 

grieve. 

bii. 

rong, 

give. 

hun. 

hui. 

approach. 

hot. 

thung. 

jnai<kct. 

kat. 

talat. 

shut. 

tut. 

Pi*’ 

flesh. 

clijn. 

niia. 

blood. 

holt. 

luit. 

fight. 

hop. 

rop. 

craft. 

khilai. 

luang. 

stand. 

liQn, 

jun. 

lamp. 

kat’hip. 

tS-kiang, 

how is it done 1 

peng jang hude. 

t’ham jang arai, 

how many > 

taw dai. 

taw rdi. 

moon. 

p’ha chan. 

pra-chan. 

woman. 

mt jing. 

pu-jing. 

man. 

pho-chay, 

phii-chay. 

country. 

w^yung, 

muang. 

house. 

hum. 

ruin. 

who. 

phai. 

krai, or kai. 

what. 

basand^. 

arai. 

go there. 

pai'pOn, 

pai-nun. 

come here. 

ma-phfi. 

ma-ni. 

fort. 

tapp. 

k’hii. 

elder brother. 

ay. 

pi-pacb>ay, 


S S 
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Law. 

T’hay. 

elder sister. 

(lei. 

pi-pii-jing, 

mother. 

VmC, 

me. 

1. 

ku. 

K’hi, 

I (honorific) 

kha. 

di'chan. 

•.le. 

how. 

rfiu. 


Ft is from tills nation tliat both Siamese and Bar- 
Tnas allc”;e that they derive tlieir religion, laws, and 
institutions. It is in the country of Lem> that all the 
celebrated founders of the religion of Bupd’ha are 
represented to have left their most remarkable 
vestiges. Ceylon boasts the sacred traces of the left 
foot of Bl’dd'iia on the top of the mountain Amala- 
Sri-padi, or Adam's Peak. Siam e.xhihits the traces 
of the right foot, on the toji of the golden mountain 
Sxva-va-bapato. Other traces of the sacred steps are 
sjiaringly scatteretl over Pegu, Ara, and Arakan; 
but it is among the Laos, that all the vestiges of the 
founders of this religion seem to be concentered, and 
whither devotees repair to worship at the traces of 
the sacred steps of Pra-Ku-ku-s6n, Pra-K6n-nd-k6n, 
Pra~Put-t'ha - Kat^sop and Pra - Sa- mut-ta-ko~dom. 
These Siamese names of the four IFudu’has seem to 
correspond to the Barnia Kaukasan, Gonagom, 
Kasyapa, and Gotama, the&«g/w/tf, Kaku.sa'nda, 
Konagam, K/asyapa, and Gautama. There can 
be no doubt, however, from the order of the names, 
but that they arc the four last Buod'has in the list 
given by IIe'machandba Acha'kya in the Abhid’ka- 
'tut Chintdneni, under tlie following Sansci'it appel¬ 
lations, from which all these Siamese, Burma, and 
Sing'hala names, seem to be only Bali corruptions. 
Hie tkmcrit names are Krukruch'hunda, Kanckana, 
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Kusyapa, and Sakyashiha. The language of Lau^ is, 
represented as abounding in books, especially transla¬ 
tions from the Bali; and if the antiquity of the 
nation can be depended on, they must be extremely 
interesting, from the situation of the country be¬ 
tween China and the other Indo-Chinese naVions. 
Tie LAw nation consists, like the Siamese, of two 
different races of people, denominated in Siamese, 
Ch6ng-7n/n and Lan-chang, which are said by K<emp- 
FER, to be the names of their chief cities. The first 
of these are termed, by the Baimias, Vun, and the 
second, Lain-sain. 1)e Barkos adds a third tribe, 
which he denominates Chan-cruy. In their general 
appearance the Lau- resemble the Mon. 

XIII. Anam.—T he Anam langiingc is that of 
Cochin-China and Tonkin. It is represented by the 
catholic missionaries to be likewise generally used in 
Champa and Kau-bang ; but their assertions must 
be taken with some limitation when they add, LAu', 
Camboja, and Siam. The Anam language, as well as 
the nation, is often denominated the Juan, by the 
Alalays and Siamese. It has always been more cul¬ 
tivated by the catholic missionaries, than any other 
of the Indo-Chinese languages, though these fathers 
may, with some degree of propriety, affect the title 
of “ multipLicis idiomatis propagatores." So early as 
1G51, the Propaganda Society published at Borne, the 
*' Biclionarium Annumitieum Lusitanum et Latinum^ 
compiled by the Jesuit Alexander de Rhodes, 
after twelve years residence in Cochin-China and 
Tonkin, where he had studied under P. Francisco 
HE Pina, the first who acquired skill and facility in 
that language. In composing his dictionary, he had 
also the advantage of employing the materials col- 

S 3 
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lected by P. Gaspar.de Amaral and P. Antonio 
Barbosa, the first ot whom had made some progress 
in preparing an ^nam and Portugueze dictionary, 
ana the second in compiling one in Portugueze and 
Anam. This dictionary is printed wholly in the 
Latin character, as the author considered the Anam 
character as too difficult to be useful. It is accom- 
oanied by a sliort grammatical sketch of the Anam 
language, entitled “ Lingua Annamitica seu Tunchi- 
ninsis brevis Declaratio.” niough I have never met 
with a learned Cochin-Chinese, I have seen several 
persons who could speak the vulgar language-by 
rote, and have paid sufficient attention to it to per¬ 
ceive, that the dictionary of De Hbodes is a work 
of very great merit, though certainly susceptible both 
of additions and emendations. A new edition of it, 
wouldbe a work of great utility, if our relations with 
Cochin-China should ever become more intimate or 
important: a circumstance by no means unlikely, 
from the formidable aspect which that kingdom has 
lately assumed among the n)ore easterly nati< ns. 
The piincipal defect of the work is, its representing, 
very imperfectly, the Anam pronunciation; a defect 
unfortunately very difficidt to be remedied, as the 
Anam language contains many sounds which corres¬ 
pond very little to those of any European language, 
and respecting which a grammarian might be temp¬ 
ted to say, with the tlevout missionary -Didacus 
Collado, when treating .of the pronunciation of a 
Japanese letter, “ quando in aliquo vocqbub futrit, 
(quod est valik frequens) or are dcoct discipulus, Deum, 
ut ei venas pi'onunt 'mtionis aperiat.” — (Prolog, m arte 
Grwnmat. Ja^nic. Ung. p. 4 .) De Rhodes also 
published at Rome, in 1652, a catechism, for the use 
of his Anam converts, in Anam and Latin. 
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From the vicinity of the Chinese to the Anam na¬ 
tion,.and the intimate connection that has at diherent 
periods subsisted between their countries, the Chinese 
ch.1ractcr, as well as literature, has been introduced 
into both Tonkin and Cochin-China. Chinese literature 
is greatly affected by all who pretend to distinction 
in learning, in these countries; aiu! in the language 
of Anam, the Chinese characters arc denominated 
Chine. But besides this, another species of character 
is in general use, and commonly employed in matters 
of business and private affairs, which is constructed 
on a principle entirely different; and though its 
letters arc rmmerous, they bear no proportion lo the 
Chinese signs, and, according to I)e llnoiu.s, they 
are unintclligilile to the Chinese and those who are 
unacquainted with the Anam language. Tliese cha¬ 
racters, in the Anam language, are teniuHl N6m. 
What relation they bear to the characters I have 
not been able to determine accurately, though I sus¬ 
pect they will be found to be connected with that, 
or the T'hay ali)habet. It is perfectly certain, how¬ 
ever, that they have no connection with the proper 
Chine.se character. I have been informed, by an 
intelligent Chinese, who had resided some time in 
both Siam and Cochin-China, that the proper Anam 
character greatly resembles that of the Siamese. The 
missionary Borri says, that the Cochin-Chinese, in 
harangues, letters, memorials, petitions, “and such 
things as do not belong to printed books, for these, 
of necessity, must be in Chinese characters,” generally 
employ about three thousand characters, which they 
find' sufficient to express their meaning. If thc' 
compound characters, and contractions of the Siamese, 
be included in their alphabet, they rvould nearly 
amount to this number. 

S 4 
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The Chinese character forms in reality, an abstract, 
philosophical lanpage, such as has long been the 
theme of speculation in Europe, though it is generally 
regarded as an absurd and inipossiljle reverie. It is 
not indicative ot sounds, but of real objects and 
ideas; and consc<|iiently it is read and understood 
by at least twenty different nations, who would 
scarcely understand a word of one another's oral 
language, and would all use different words to cxpiess 
the same meaning. The only European characters, 
analogous to the Chi/iese symbolical written lan¬ 
guage arc our numeral, algebraical, astronomical, 
and chemical sigtis, which are con.'>tructed on the 
same abstract principles. U he Chinese, however, 
sometimes contiive to make these singular chaiacters 
perfoim a double oflice, and express sounds, as well 
as ideas; as v\ ben they write down English names, 
which another person can pronounce with great ac¬ 
curacy. As far as I lia\e been able to learn, how- 
evei, this can only be accomplished by persons who 
use the same sjiokcn language. 

The language is simple, original, and mono- 

.syllabic. What relations it may jiossibly bear to 
some of the spvikcn monosyllabic languages China, 
to the AJan-cheir Eartar, to the Koi'ean, Eor?nosan, 
Eilepu, or rather Riu-hiu languages, I cannot possibly 
pretend to dt'terinme; but it certainly has very 
little affinity to the Alandarin or court language of 
China, which is properly termed Khunn; to the 
Eong-tung, or language of Canto^i; to the copious 
polysyllabic and inflected Japanese; or to any of 
the other Indo-Chinese languages. 

It is certainly possible to find several Anam v'oea- 
bles which coincide both in sound and signification 
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witli words in the Khunn 5r Mandarin-Chinese, and 
also in the Kdng-ioiig, as well as others, which 
closely resemble That/ or Siamese vocables; but 
nevertheless, all the essential parts of the Anant lan¬ 
guage are original and unconnected with any of the 
other monosyllabic languasics, of which I have any 
knowledge. Bakrow, an authoritv of some weight, 
in his “ I 'oi/age to Coclihi-Ckiita," seems to consider 
the Anam as a derivative from the Chinese, “ because 
it is constructed on the same principle.” (p. 301.) 
“ The spoken language,” he obseivcs, “has under¬ 
gone a very considt ruble change, which is the less 
surprising, as the inhabitants of the northern and 
southern provinces of China, arc unintelligible to 
eachotlier; but though it has been alteied, it does 
not appear to have received any im]>rovement, neither 
from additions of their own, nor from the introduc¬ 
tion of foreign words.” (p. 322.) The precise 
meaning of this sentence, I eonl’ess I do not under¬ 
stand. 'J’he mass of the Anam language, whether 
nouns, verbs, or significant panicles, is totally dif¬ 
ferent from that spoken (7//wc.vc language with which 
he has comjiared it; and he himself admits, “ That 
It is so much changed from the original, as to bo 
nearly, if not wholly, unintelligible to a Chinese.” 
The Anam nation employ several sounds and letters 
which are incapable of being pronounced by a 
Chinese, such as b, d, and r. The particles which 
form the cement, or construction of the language, 
are also different; and in addition to all these, the 
Anam language has a peculiar character of its own, 
which is not understood by the Chinese. It is diffi¬ 
cult, after this, to conceive what similarity exists 
between the Chinese and Anam, unless that they are 
both monosyllabic languages, and that the signifi¬ 
cation of terms is regulated, in a great nit asm e, by 
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their ncrentuation, But though the same mono- 
fl-y llahlfs occur, and thoiigli they are also accented 
frequently in a similar manner, yet even in this case, 
the signification of these monosyllables is, for the 
most part, totally different. In the syntax or con¬ 
struction of the two languages, there is also a very 
great difl'erencc, for in almost all the instances in 
wliicli tlic Burviu language rlift'ers in construction 
from the JMalaiiti- T hay, and Anam, the Chinese 
agrees witli the Banna, and differs from the three 
otheis. 'J hiis, when two substantives follow each 
other, in Chinese and Banna, the first is in the gen¬ 
itive or oblique case; whereas, in Malaya, T'hay, 
and Anam, the second is in the oblique case. Some¬ 
times, too, the Older of arrangement differs 

equally from them all. Thirs, in Chinese, the adjec¬ 
tive generally precedes the substantive, whereas it 
follows it in Malaya, Burma, T'hay, and Anam. It 
must be observed, howeter, that when the term 
Chinese is applied to the spoken languages of China, 
it is uscfl in a very wide signification, unless some 
particular province be specifictl. The Chinese collo¬ 
quial languages appear to be more numerous than the 
Indo-Chinese tongues, and eipially unconnected with 
each other. Bakhow himself declares, that scarcely 
two provinces in China have the same oral language. 
(Travels in China, p. 244.) While the nature of the 
Chinese character is still so imperfectly understood, 
it is not surprizing that the investigation of the 
spoken languages oi' China has been totally neglected. 
In the course of some ent|iuries that I made among 
the Chinese of Penang, 1 found that four or five lan¬ 
guages were current among them, which were totally 
distinct from each other, and the names of several 
others were mentioned. 1 was informed that thte 
pfihcipal Chinese languages were ten in number;- but 
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I have found that considerable variety occurred in 
the enumeration of their names, and suspect that 
they are considerably more numerous, in reality. 
The following is one of the lists I received of these 
ten languages; but I have since -been informeil that 
it relates only to those which are spoken in the 
southern and western provinces. 


I< Kong, 

2. VV4y, 

3. Nlin, 

4. Chiw, 

5. S*w, 


6. l,u!, 

7. Limm, 

8. Khunn, 
S; Siw, 

la. Kunitg, 


Of these, as has been stated, the first is represented 
as the language of Canton, and the eighth as the 
Mandarin ranguage, or that which prevails in Pekin. 
To this hst may be added the following : 


IL Hyongf-san, 
in. Sua-tuM(, 
13 . Nai«-h6i, 


!4. Pun-ngi, 

15. loBg-khun, 
10. Fo klun. 


The last of these is denominated Chin-chetn by thk 
Chine-ie of Alacao; but the language spoken in 
Macao itself, is the Ilyong-San. This ennmeration,. 
liowevcr, is extremely imperfect; nor have I been 
able to determine which of them are to be accounted 
original' languages, and which dialects. Neither, 
witliout particular investigation, is it possible tO' 
ascertain, whether the Jnam language may not b’c 
included in this enumeration, though, I am rather 
inclined to the contrary opinion. 

The Anam language has neither genders, numbers, - 
nor eases; moods, tenses, nor conjugations-; all these 
are supplied by the use of particles and the juxta^ 
position of words, as iw the other monosyllabic lan¬ 
guages. The same word has- often the significations 


K 
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of both a noun and a verb, and its particular use, in 
},iich a case, is to he determined by the context, 
and the collocation of words in the sentence. The 
principles of rollncati('n in sentences are equally 
simple ns in tiie otlier monosyllabic languages. The 
arijectivc generally follows the substantive, as in 
Malayu, Bavwa, aiul T'hay; but when two substan¬ 
tives come together, the last of them is in the oblique 
case, as in Mulaiju aiul T'hay, but contrary to the 
Rarma orrler of arrangement. Thus, the phrase 
“ the master of the house," is, in tlie Anam language 
chua nyu; but nya chua signifies the house of the 
master. In JIa/ayu, these two phrases are rendered 
by tuan rwna, ami ruma than; and in T'hay, by chan 
run, run chan; but tlie Burma follou s a different 
order, and remlers them by in-sak'heng, saBheng-in, 
where in signifies house, and sak'heng, master. The 
substantive verb is often omitted, as being reckoned 
inherent in adjectives, especially when preceded by 
the demonstrative pronouns. Thus, nui nhy haw, 
this mountain high, i. e. is high, the assertion being 
implied. The nominative precedes the verb, the 
preposition the word which it presides over, the ad- 
verbadhcrcs to the Avord which itinodifics, the relativ'c 
is wanting altogether, copulative conjunctions arc 
generally omitted, and tlie peculiar modes of ex¬ 
pression in the Anam idiom arc chiefly such as result 
from the manners and habits of the people. The 
moods and tenses of verbs arc formed by significant 
particles as in the other monosyllabic languages. 
.As the Anam nation arc equally formal and ceremo¬ 
nious as the Chinese, in their phrases of urbanit}^ 
and equally accurate in marking, with a minute and 
tedious precision, the degrees of respect and honour 
due to every person, in the several relations of 
stranger, acijuaintance, neighbour, relation, parent, 
magistrate, gnd all the several degrees of magistracy 
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and office; a great deal of the idiom of the language 
consists in the different modes of* expressing the 
respective relations subsisting between the speaker 
and the person addressed; hence originates the 
number of personal pronouns, expressive ol‘ these 
relations, as well as nuim-roes circumlocutory forms 
of expression ; the genius of both the Anam and the 
Chinese language requiring, that as often as |)ossible, 
appellative nouns, and nanus of office, dignity, 
relationship, or consanguinity, should he substituted 
instead of the simple peisonal pronouns. Thus, a 
husband addressing his wife, and using the pronoun 
T, instead of saying t(nc\ ht, or gue', any of which 
has the signification of the simple pronoun /, ought 
to say anh, which signifies el.lcr brother ; and his wife, 
on the other hand, ought cither to denominate her¬ 
self ^<7 w/wrz/V/, or c//g, younger .sister; a woman, 
in like manner, addressing herself kindly to another, 
who is either younger in years, or inferior in rank, 
ought always to ilenoniiiiate herself elder sister; a 
husband addressing his wife, in polite terms, ought 
always to term her yuii?/ger .si.stcr; and, in general, 
speaking to a young woman, siic shoidd use the 
same expression, hut an old woman he ought to term 
'hau or aunt. A lover, addressing his mistress, terms 
her younger sister, while she, in return, terms him 
elder brother. A son, addressing his father, ought 
not even to term him vha, father; hut fathers 
elder brother ; chu, fathers younger brother, or cau, 
mothers brother: in a similar manner, addressing his 
mother, he ought not to term her me, mother; but 
cither c6, fathers sister, or di, mothers sister. It is 
easy to perceive that this minute accuracy of phra¬ 
seology must have occasioned great trouble to the 
catholic missionaries in rendering portions of scrip¬ 
ture into the <Anam language; accordingly we find, 
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that they were extremely distressed about the pro- 
p^riety of tlie terms to be used, whenever God the 
Father, Jesus Christ, The Ilouy Ghqst, or the 
ViRGiK Mart, were to be introduced as ititerlo- 
cutors, and dismally puzzled whether the V iraiic 
ought to flenomiuate herself, ii‘n, handmaid, or mk, 
mother, in ad<lressing her son Jesus Christ; as a 
very trivial change of phraseology, in a language so 
delicate in its shatles and distinctions, might have 
given origin to the most dangerous heresy. 

The accent* in the Anam tongue, are of such in¬ 
dispensable utility, that they have been very properly 
termed the soul of the language, while the primary 
monosyllables, varied by at cent, have been made to 
represent its body. Conversation is a species of 
chaUnt, or recitative, as in the Chinese dialects, and 
the other monosyllabic languages, which has, at 
first, a very ludicrous effect to an ear unaccustomed 
to it. The intonation or accent of the Anam, struck 
me as entirely similar to Chinese, though Borri, the 
catholic missionary, to whom it was familiar, pro¬ 
nounces it softer and sweeter, more harmonious and 
copious in both its tones and accents. He adds, 
that every word expresses a variety of significations, 
according to the diversity of accents with which It 
is pronounced ; so that, to converse in it correctly, a 
neracm ought to understand the grounds of music. 
That he ought to have an ear of the most deJicate 
sensibility is indisputable; and as this can sever 
prevail very equally in a numerous nation, this Variety 
of accent-gives rise to sucli diversity of dialect, that 
through the whole Anam region, every considerable 
village or district has, as it were^ a different language; 
and are often obligecl to have recourse to the written 
character, for communication-with the districts in 
their vicinity. 
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Boimi affirms, that the sacred hooks of the Aiiam 
nation, are termed Sik King, wliilc those relative to 
civil subjects are dcnominate<l Sek CItuzv. He adds, 
that the first treat of the creation -of the world, tlie 
nature of miiul, the different classes of intelli-^ent 
beings, moral and nietai)li\>,ieal tlieology; but both 
these classes of books scetu ratlier to refer to Chinese 
literature, than to that whicli is peculiarly Anam ; 
tor ^<ek signifies only honk. Ckt'ne is the name applied 
To the Chinese character, and King is the name of the 
books first put into the hands of the students of 
fVu'/ifir literatLue. Numerous or Che.ritras, 

however, arc known to exist in the Anitm !angua<»-e, 
and fo.-m the sulijcct ot' their diamatie representa¬ 
tions, in wiiich the Anam nation arc not inferior to 
the Chinese. 

'J'he ancient cof?c rd' Tonkin laws, possessed great 
tclebritv, and was highly venerated previous to the 
late conquest of that country by the Coehin-Chinese. 
It 1 -. lepresentexl, by the tnissiunaiy Li, Kov, as 
c:omposcd in the most elevated style of Chinese, and 
full of uncoinmon modes of expiession. ile also 
uientioiiS, that it was printed with an Anam transla¬ 
tion, composed by an ancient Tonkin Mamlarin. 

The Anam style-is sometimes higlilv bold and figu¬ 
rative, and attains a degree of aiiiniatioa which is 
not very common among tlic Indo-Chinese nations of 
the continent. If the French version can be de¬ 
pended on, we need only refer, in pi oof of this, to 
the manifesto issued by tlic usurper Quanc-tuu'ng, 
in 1790 , to quiet the minds of his subjeets, alarmed 
at the reports of the prowess of the French auxiliaries, 
who aided the first efforts of the present monarch 
far the recovery of his throne. “ lie not so credulous 
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as to listen to \\;liat tliey say of tlie Europeans. 
What superior ability should that race be possessed 
of? They have all the eyes of green serpents, and 
we ought only to regard them as boating corpses, 
cast on our sliores by the seas of the north,” (Nou- 
vellcs dcs tnisiioiis Orient ales — p. 144.; 

The rel igion (►f the Anam nation is a ijiodification 
of the BiKhVliisl system, nearly le.seinbling that 
whicli prevails in China. Many local and peculiar 
superstitions, however, are blended with it; such as 
the worsliip ol' the dc^g and tyger, to tl)c first of which 
human cxerenient, and to the second, human flesh 
is offered. 1 races of this worshij) aie found among 
the niountainei rs on the borders of India, as well a!s 
in the projier Indo-Chinese countries. Thus the tyger 
is worshipped be the Hajin tribe, in the vicinity of 
the Garnnes or (•arndis. 

The Qnan-to, an andei' race, as the name signifies, 
who inh d)it Kanban^ or the mountainous range whieli 
divides the ////<//« countries i'um\ China, regaid tbem- 
sehes as tin- oiiginal inliabitants of Tonhin and 
CochinA'hina ; and eonsidei the Anam as a ('hinesc 
colony, 'file Qnan-lu have a peculiar language, and 
write w itli a st\ le, (»n the lea\es of a f)lant, termed 
in Anam, jiu a. The Jloi and Jlludnn- are also 
mountaineer tiibcs, who .sj)eak languages different 
from the Anam, but it is hitherto unknown whether 
they arc original race.s, or only branches of the 
Quan-tv. 

The following comparative vocabulary of the 
Burma, T'hap, and Anam languages, w'ith tlie Kong 
dialect of the Chinese, will con\’ey some idea of their 
mutual relations and differences. A few Ruk'h6ng 
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variations are also exhibited in the Burma column with 
tlic initial 11. prefixed. 



Barma. 

T’hay. 

Anam. 

Kong-Chintsc. 

Cod 

pr4 yieng 

pra-chdw 

cbOa 

sunn, t’hien-clu 

hi'jieii 

nip-ban 

skwan 

I’bidn 

t’bien 

llif 1 artb 

kam-ba 

pi-p’hop 

'dia 

t’bien-ha 

rarib 

mjd R. inrd 

din 

'dat 

ti 

I'.r 

R 

15m 

pb(i-jy6 

hiing 

%1'a‘er 

ydR. id 

nam 

nkk, Inuwok, 
thuy 

&6i 

fire 

mi R. meing 

fti 

luwa, b6a 

fl6o 

film 


taw an 

nyit, mat-bloei 

thai-yong, ngUt 

niooD 

la 

diiin 

ngiiyit, mkk- 
blang 

ngiiit 

itar 

kyi R. kri 

daw 

sa\^, tmh 

tin-sbng 

sky 

in 6 

sk 

bloei 

niun-t'bicB 

sta 

peng-ld 

la-ld 

bf, bir 11 , liai 

bue 

Tivfr 

k’byong R. 
kh’ron 

klong 

tii 

b6 

animal 

tareicb-chan 

sut 

tbu 

cbb6k-l6i 

bird 

ling(‘k 

ndk 

cbing 

chbr-ok-ebay 

fi'.l, 

nga 

pla 

ka 

ngii 

plant 

apeng 

tun 

tliuw. 

cli’lidw 

tree 

aping gyi 

ton-mki 

sang 

Ell, silt 

U-df 

aydwCk 

bui 

la 

byep 

lull 

towng 

p’hu-khaw 

n(ii 

sail 

plain 

W-bieng 

t’hung 

'dow, nil 

pbt-ng 

stone 

kyiowk 

bin 

'da 

syuk, lii 

pold 

swd 

t’boag 

■wAng 

kumm 

silver 

ngwd 

ngun 

bak 

iigiinn 

brass 

kyd 

t’hdng-k'ham 

I’baw 

t’hdng 

iron 

san 

Idk 

tbiet, sat 

tint 

tm 

khd 

ta kdu 

tliiek 

syak 

rice 

ch’ban 

ki-san 

giw, lua, kbem in.'iy 

•■ge 

& 

khai 

tlueng 

cb’h6m» 

day 

nS ' 

wkn 

ngby 

yat 

nighl 

nya 

k’him 

'di ill 

man 

rvening 

nya-n£ 

kbam 

ban-bom 

yk 

tnoming 

mandk 

ebiw 

saiig-nyay 

chew 

month 

la 

dull) 

T 

thang 

yu5, ngi'iit 
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A'ong-Chinese. 

> cur 

Iic;t 

pi 

iiicii, nani, tu.-, 

tiioi 

, nin 

i;. in 

lu 

kllljll 

iig'n'. '.i 

yun 

injn 

;»1.-) \ a 

jua Ir.'V 


nan-\un 

V oinjn 

' m-nia 

pnirng; 

l.'IVV 

11 ) u-yiiii 

(at ill r 

j/h.u' 


clia 

lui, tu 

moila r 

11.a/- 

me 

nw' 

mu 

.‘'I'ajaiu! 

iM.y 

ji'hnna 

(h.i\^, |>hu 

luw k’liung 

.,c 

ni.iva 

nil s a 

a A, rhe 

l.Uv-p’bo 

? ri 

sa 

Jok patliay 

1.011 blai 

chi 



lok jKmitij: 

Koii-gai 

ngui* 

f !.!i r 

■J hrn- .iko 

pMii-pat hay 

anil 

akko 


( llnT nu 

noil" pa( hay 

^iig 

ti 

cl<lci 

■j sis- viiiima 

pi pajmg 

chi 

ainui 

y l( r Iiyi-ina 

nong-pilnin" 

fi.q 

rio^i 

ftiriid 

icn 

kill 

nglna 

pung-yftw 

enemy 

Wll'MI 

salti, 

iigli^ii )i, Uiii 

t7<«u-yun 

head 

gown" 

hua 

thi'i 'dfui 

llibw 

I.U f 

htiwek ii.i 

lui 

mat, in ly iii.'it 

mieii 

e \ V 

liirm k“i In i\,h 


iivan, luok, *) 

m it luai-m *t ) ^ 

IlO>C 

n.ikliaung 

laiiink 

nn’ti 

P' 

ear 

FM 

]tu 

t.u 

tigi 

inouili 


p'lk 

I.han. niieng, 
iwipi' ng 

1 how 


sw a 

fan 

liing 

TlgA 

f‘>nf:ur 

shu 

I.II 

Uiw m 

h 

hand 

hk 

mu 

lay 

bOW 

(ofvt 

kll\ V 

till 

clicn 

khuok 

hi Ily 

V till 

p'libiig, thong 

dea, baw 

I’hvi 

back 

k)0 

lang 

kill 

pui-hdw 

tkiu 

ay^, sa}^. K. 
are, s.n 6 

nang 

(tea 

phi 

bone 

aso. K aio 

kadiik 

kbt, sliwaiig-kot ka 

flesh 

.IS4 

ii'ia 

tint 

hew uk 

blood 

su^ ' 

luit 

mdu tiet 

hit 

milk 


nani-nom 

fiuwa 

nm 

rat 

(ha 

kin 

an 

kic^ 

diink 


kiipndin 

lidng 

) U 111 
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Karma. 

T’huit'. 

yjnam K'Ha'-Chiiuse. 

stand 

niat-tat 

jiin 

'ih fllg 

ki 1 

iU 

t’haing 

iiling 

ncoi 

iho 

»I<*rp 

it 

ii6n 

nr. a 

ll'l 

sli ike 

y( ik 

ti 

'd un d.mh 

u at 

kill 

fat-jiiVli 

k’ha 

jn I. sat 

sat 

n <1 

am 

ih’ng 

'do, llnini 

luiiig. 

grcpii 

achemg 

k heow 

sh.inli 

Ink 

\fll0W 

awa 

hi log 

hoa ka, »ang 

vong 

w hite 

ai)’l.\ 0 

k haw 

tl Mig, 1) ik 

|.;ik 

1)1 a( k 

an^'k 

rl.nn 

th'i.i, ak 

Inikk 

one 

tit 

mnig 

lliol 

> utt 

two 

hnit 

sbng 

hm 

ni 

three 

song 

lAiii 

teiie 

s.iin 

four 

le 

si 

1)011 

SI 

five 

nga 

ha 

l.ri;; 

nng 

'.iv 

kn\ n\\ k 

liok 

l„k 

Ink 

tier en 

ki.nhnich 

Chet 

bai 

< liliat 

ei'.-lit 

^h_l it 

pit 

t.ing 

pat 

tiint 

ko 

kaw 

l Mil 

k'lW 

ten 

til ■ hi' 

sip 

t.ni 

s.ip 


til la 

riii 

kl' ng 

p.ik 

i!niU‘;anil 

til 1’h.iwnp 

jj’li'.n 

km 

(Inn 

; 

k\cwin non 

’p k'lA 

till, l.'i;i, ta. i.ua ngd, nga 

V e 

kheHiii-mni 

’p-do ran 

( hung'tui, woi- 

loi 

ng4-t<’ 

thou 

meng 

nning 


ni 

ye 

maung,meng-do sh 

cluHig !)ai, inoi- 

ni-tf 

he 

dell 


n<'> 

k'hi, t’ha 

they 

den-do 

TTiiiu arai 

c IiLing-nb 

k’hi-td,t’lia~U 

who 

bedu, lielu 

kai 

al 

nSko 

n hat 

balid 

aiai 

nao 

mejii 

whu h 

bedeiig 

ai>ei 

naf. (placed .af¬ 
ter a word) 

' nako 

all 

aliuig 

rhang-ph*' 

tljang-mot 

1 kak 

tutu 

many 

apowng 

iiiuk 

d'eu, iiycCi 

t6 
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Barma. 

T’hay. 

Anam. 

K^ng-Chinese. 

few 

r hcieli-rlia-gule hit, nit 

b^, do, nyd 

tuk, shaw 

any, some 

tukln o 

ktii ktii 

koai 

ydw 

al)f)ve 

arh<*k 

bon 

tien 

shyang 

iiiuler 

awk 

tAi, Idnp 

chtieng 

ha 

in 

at’in* 

nay 

oei, tlaw 

li, in 

without 

?) 'cng 

iiok 

VO, cliitng-ko, ngoii wai 
ngodi 

to 

ko, go 

ke 

cho 

ni, u 

from 

ka, ga 


boei 

tzong 

this 

di-hti 

11 i 

nSy 

t^ko 

that 

lio-iiu 

nun 

ey, no 

koko 

there 

ho hina 

tino 

ben-no 

mi lie 

hero 

(li hnia 

<1iw 

ben-nfly 

kon* 

before 

shvO 

na 

tlliwok 

SID 

behind 

nawk 

t’hi Uiig 

tiin 

how 


XfV. Pa I j'.~ 'I'lic Pali langnasic* amonj>: tlie Ttulo- 
foccupies tlic same place wliieh AV/wj- 
ent lioifis ;.ii'aim>- the [Jindits, or Jn/hic among the 
followers of Isi \ ^r. 1 lirout>'lK)ut tlic greater part of 

toe maritime comitiics which lie hetween J/tdIa ami 
ChiiKi, it is the latigii.me of leligion, law, litera¬ 
ture, amj scieiicc, and has had an extensixe in- 
flueiiee in modifxing- the vernacidai languages of 
these regions, 'i'he name of this language, though 
commonly proiiouneed Bal'i, is nmie generally writ¬ 
ten Pali ; hut both forms are occasionally used. As 
the origin cf the word is still very obscure, it is dif¬ 
ficult to deicrmiiic which is the nxjie correct ortlio- 
graphy. if, however, ue eoidd venture to identify 
the term with the Bi'tlilika h'hasha, which, in the 
S \ m 'ta a 1 ) I li i> a n .V of / Is'iranuiha, is cnnmcrated as 
one of the languages pro[)cr to he used hy certain 
characters, in dramatic works, the latter ought to be 
ronsidered as the more eoi reet. La I.ou«KKk, on 
the authority of D’HrKEKt ox, has stated (Tom. I. p. 
42C) that the ancient Persic language teas termed 
Pahaleei, (Puhlavi ) and that the Persians do not 
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tlistinguish in writing between Pahali and Bahali. 
This conjecture would he confirmed by the identity 
of the terms Bali and Bddlika b'hasha, were it to be 
established; for no donbt can he entertained that 
in Sansc7'it geography, the epithet Bdhlika is applied 
to a northern Indo-Pcrsic region, probably corre¬ 
sponding to Balkh Bdmiynn. Among the Indo-Chi¬ 
nese nations, the Bali is freiiuently denominated 
Lanka-basa, or the language of Lanka, and Magata^ 
or, as it is often pronounced Mnngata, a term which 
seems to corres|)ond vvitli \\\e Sanscrit Ma^ad'hi, 
which, in many of the Vi/akaranas, is enumerated as 
one of the dialects pro))cr to be used by certain i lui- 
racters intioduced in Natakas, or dramas. Ac¬ 

cording to K(EaiPFEK, the Bali in tlic Klioni language, 
and by tlie inliabitants of Pega, was teianed “ Mac- 
cata-pasa," or Magad'hi t> kasha, as w e may safely 
venture to render it. P. P.\i ni vus however applies 
this term inaccurately to the stjuarc Bali character, 
instead of tlie language (.Mus. Porg. p. 1). 

This language, notwithstanding its extensive use 
among so many nations, and the degree of cultivation 
which it has received from the different tribes by 
whom it is employed, has hitherto attracted little at¬ 
tention among Europeans. The indefatigable Ko;Me- 
FER, in his Amaitilaies /yre/fi c',''has \ ciy imperfectly 
exhibited the I>Wi alphabet. La Louisiut. had ])ie\i- 
ously published it more correctly, ai cording to thefoi m 
employed among the Siamese; his Bali alphabet is re¬ 
peated in the French Kucyclopredia, and (Laupamcs, 
in his Jlphabetuni P irmamim," has c.xbibited the sim¬ 
ple letters, according to the s(|uarc form, employed by 
the Bdr^nas. La Lou be lu-,, in his Histui icaI Rela¬ 
tion of Siam," has published “ The Life of Theve* 
TAT,” said to be translated from the Bali, with a 
fragment termed “ An E.iplanatiun of the Patimouc, 

' 1 ' 3 
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or Tcit of the V'nxtc." T. Pav) ixus a S. Rartholo- 
MAFo, in his “ Mtmum Boro}urn'' )',as, in liis usual 
petulant, inaccuiatc, and desultory manner, exhi- 
j)ited some (■oid'us( (i notices concerning the Bid/iguf, 
the Padi-inaul.'u, the Kc/uimuiti, and a “ ('ojhpiiidium 
of the Burniu J^uus,' composed in the Bull language. 
Di. F. Blciia.s in Ins Esaaii on the Riligion and 
Literature (>1 the Bariiiasf (Asiat. Ri'seaicli. vol, \i ) 
has piddislicd a tianslation of tlie “ Kinnmuu," exe¬ 
cuted from tin' Latin vev^um of Vino x iio ^axgmc- 
MA NO, whicli differs eoirfidcrahly from the notices coii- 
cerning that work jiuhlishcd hy P. Paci.ini s, accord- 
ing to whom, in 177d, an Italian translation ot’it was 
made in Pegu, at the instance of cardinal Borgia. 
Whctlier any of these versionshave I'cen iiiade directly 
from the Palgor only through the mcduini ofa Banna 
or Aiff/'/c.ve version, is, at least, \erv duhious; hut the 
enumeiation may snlfiec to show how far tlic atten¬ 
tion Oi Europeans has heen turned to this language. 
It would c.ppear, that the leamed La Cro/i, in his 
cpistol.iiv coirespi'ndcncc, has also treated concern- 
iijg the iciationsand atlinities of the/^«//, hut I have 
had no opportunity, of consulting the collection of 
Ills Icttcis. P. Pali,INI'S, in his coarse, acrimoni¬ 
ous, aiui ofl’cnsive way has also obtruded on the jiub- 
hc, some conjectures concerning it, hut the publica¬ 
tion of his Vyacakan A, seu lucup/etissima Sam- 
serdunneue linguae Jnstitutio," Ronnie j!s()4, has 
given a death-blow to his vaunted pretensions to 
profound oriental leaining; and shown, as was pre¬ 
viously suspected, that he was incapable of accu¬ 
rately distinguishing AWMC/Yffrom the vernacular lan¬ 
guages of India."* 


* The philological merits or demerits of P. Pauunus farm no part of 
the proper subject of this essay; be is only mentioned here for the pur- 
pos« of disclaiming his critical authority, when placed, as it has frequently 
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The Bali alphabet stems, in its oiigin, to be a de¬ 
rivative from the Deva-mgari, thoiigh it has not 
only acquired cousidciablc diReiciice of form, but 
has also been modified to a certain decree, in the 
])OWcr of the letters, by the monosyllabic pronun¬ 
ciation of the Jndo-Chi nese nations. It has dropped, in 


been, by European writers, m competilnin «itli muK authorities iti 
Hmdti literature, as Sir \V. Jonls, oi Mr. CouEiirooKii, In his 
Museum Borgiaiium he lias miaaken a specimen ut Maluiiu toi Iten- 
gali; but this IS IK,tiling to what occurs in his Cr.mimar. The 

same blunder liad been made bclore him, by the Kditors of the polyglott 
“ Oratjs Dominica hut the following are Ins own. A mimirons class 
of Sanscrit noun, tciin the fifth ( ase in at; in Tamul and Afulayulam, 
liowcver, a ease of similar import terminates in At. ; and tins case, which 
belongs to these vernacular Uuu'.uagcs, luit neverto Sanscrit, has 1’. Pau- 
LINUS uniformly sulistitufeil, m his .SVia.sn /t (iiammar, in the place of 
the regular Sanscrit flection in at. '1 his substitution of the letter I for t 
is not confined^to those instances only, in winch the analogous flection* 
of a vernacular language may he supposed to have led to the error; it 
occurs in mimei oils instances, in w liicli the iVtusenf and poiiular dia¬ 
lects coincide in using the letter t, and which must llierelore be consi¬ 
dered as the blmiders of absolute ignorance, 'I'lnis, in the names of tlie 
tenses of the Sanscrit verb, lie gives lul for lat, lot for liit, lit for hd, and 
lul for lud. A blunder similar to thatwdiieh oicinsin the fifth csbe of 
nouns, runs through a variety of the flections of the Sanscrit verb. 
Thus, he gives ahhuial lor ah'havut, hharadul for b'hncatat, hliarel for 
b’luivut, bh’tyul for b'hvnnt, abbid for ub'liul, (ibliariszijat for ub'havi- 
shyat: but til' whole work swavir.s with similar errors. What should we 
think of a batin grammaiian w ho should falsity the ablative < ase in nouns, 
and misrepicsent the third person siiigiihu in verbs i Yet this is nothing 
more than what has been done by the redoubled V. Paulinos, whoai 
the learned Svlvsstre pl bACY terms “ uii des ecrivains les plus 
tranchans et les plus dedaigiieux;” and he has not only erred in the pars- 
ticular instances which he has adduced in his Grammar, but he has’ also 
laid down rules to justify his errors, as, in his rules for the permutation 
of the letter I into t, d, dli, &c. All his other works, that have fallen 
into my hands, equally abound in error, arrogance ai,d ignorance. 
Equally superficial, inaccurate, and virulent in his invective, a critic 
of his own stamp would be tempted to retort en him his own quotation 
from Ennius. 

Simia quam similis turpissima bestia vobis. 

T4 
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common use, some letters entirely, and accented others' 
in a manner similar to the li^d'lia/a, Aniidhata, and. 
Swaritn tones, in the system of accentuation used in 
chauntin*^ Mantrux, and in recitins^ the Vedas them¬ 
selves. Thus, it has drop])ed both the palatal and 
the celehial sh of the Deva-nagari, as well as the 
rlouhle consonant ksh, though the two first are still 
letaincd in the more correct alphabets. Instead of 
pronouncing the first series ot letters ka k'/ia, ga 
gha, nga, it recites them kale ha kd g(iha,iiga pro¬ 
nouncing ka thrice; first, in its natural tone; se¬ 
condly, softly accented in treble, as if with the tone 
udhata; and thiidly, in a deep base tone, like the 
auadhata of the Samaveda Ilrahnufuis; «dha or ga is 
only recited once and that slightly accented, while 
nga suffers no alteration. A similar alteiation occurs 
in the second .series, c/nt, and tlie fifth series, pa. 
The vowels tire generally presented in the .same or¬ 
der as the Dex'a-nagari, but by a similar mode of 
accentuation, eighteen are sometimes employed. 
The peculiarities of this pronunciation are, however, 
more closely adhered to by the T'hutf or Siamese, 
than by the Burma and Rukheug nations, whose lan¬ 
guages are neither so powerfully accented, nor so 
monosyllabic as the V'hay. 

The form of the Bali character varies essentially 
among the different nations by whom it is used. 
The square Bali character, em|)loycd by the Barmas, 
differs much from that which is userl among the Sia¬ 
mese. ami approaches nearer the form of tlie Burma 
character. The Siamese Bali character is termed, by 
the Siamese, Natigsu Khdm, the Khom, or Khohmhi 
character, having, according to their own tradition^ 
derived it from that nation. The square Burma cha- 
tacter seems to coincide with the Bali character of 
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J^mika or CciiUm; tliouj’li in that island, B.ili com¬ 
positions are ticaiucntly written in tlic |)ropc'r Shig'- 
haki character. Of the character used in Lho, 
Chiinipa, and Atiain, I liavc had no oj)i)!)rtniiity of 
iudijinsj. Caiipanil's, in lii.s Alphabetum Bnnna- 

num," |). :37, asserts, that I. a Loue.riir, in his “ His¬ 
torical Rclatio)! of Siam," has niistakcn the Banna 
and Llrw characters for the Bali; and Sir \V. .Jones, 
in his Sth anniveisaiv discoinsc, ii I understand 
him, affirms the .same 'tliinj>-, on the antliority of a 
native of Arahan. The <act, however, is, tliat La 
LoubF-Ke’s alphaliet, thoue;h I'liperfcct. as the vowels 
are omitted, and tlic powers of several letters in- 
accunitely expressed, is the teal Bali alphahet of 
the Siamese, and that wliii ii I have found, in use 
ani'ine: the Talapuias, both of the T'hap and the 
T'hay-j'haif race, howc\er it may ditfer from the 
Bali, in use anioni; the Banna and lliikheng nations. 
This character, howes cr, when correctly written, is 
not round like the proper Banna character, hut 
formed hy a numher of minute strokes, placed in an 
angular position, liketh.e Sing'hala Pushpalshara, or 
flower-character. Indeed, on comparing the two 
characters, the sijuarc Barnia-Bali character will he 
found to approach nearci the projier Uarwiii character, 
than the Bali of Siam. 

The Balt is an ancient dialect of Sanscrit, which 
sometimes approaches \’ery near the original. \V hen 
allowance is made for the regular intiaTliiinge of cer¬ 
tain letters, the elision ol harsh consonants, and the 
contraction of similar s\ll:d)les, all the vocables which 
occur in its ancient books, seem to be piiiely Sans¬ 
crit. In Cheritds and latter compositions, however, 
some words of the popular languages of the country 
sometimes insinuate themselves, in the same manner 
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as Tamul, Tdin^a, mid Cmiara vocables occasionally 
occur, in the later Sanscrit comjiositions of the Dck- 
hin. The Hali, while it retains almost the whole ex¬ 
tent of .(lections, both in nouns and verbs, 

nevertheless employs this variety rather sparinuly in 
composition, and aifccts the frequent introduction of 
the preterite participle, and the use of impersonal 
vcjhs. It also uses the eases of nouns in a more in¬ 
determinate manner than the Sanserif, and often 
confounds the active, neuter, and jiassive lenses of 
verbs. Like other derivative dialects, it occasionally 
uses Saiiscril nouns and particles in an oblique sense ; 
but notwithstanding all , these circumstances, it ap¬ 
proaches much nearer the pure Sanscrit, than any 
other dialect, and exhibits a close allinity to the Pra¬ 
krit, and the Zend. 

These three dialects, the Prakrit, the Bali, and 
the Zend, are probably the most ancient derivatives 
from the Sansa'il. The great mass of vocables in 
all the three, and even the forms of flection, both in 
verbs and nouns, arc derived from the Sanscrit, ac¬ 
cording to regular laws of elision, contraetion, and 
permutation of letters. Sometimes, in pursuing these 
analogies, they nearly coincide, sometimes they dif¬ 
fer eonsiderahly, sometimes one, and sometimes ano¬ 
ther of them approaches nearest to the original 
crit. Their connection with this parent language was 
perceived, and pointed out by Sir W. Jo.nes, and has 
also been been alluded to by P. Paui i.nus, who de¬ 
rives his information, concerning the Bali, from 
Carpanius and AIantkgatius. The fate of these 
three languages is also, in some degree, similar. The 
Prakrit is the language which contains the greater 
part of the sacred hooks of the’Jainas ; the Bali is 
equally revered among the followers of IIudd’ha; 
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wliile the Zend, or sacred lansjuagc of ancient Iran, 
has lonjr enjoyed a similar rank anion^ tlie Fanis or 
worshippers of fire, and been the depository of the 
sacred books of Zohoastkh. It is perhaps, however, 
more accurate to consider all tlic three, ratlier as 
difierent dialects of tlic same dcrivati\e lan<>uat>'e, 
titan as difierent lanuuajves ; and conformably to this 
idea, the lial'i itself may be reckoned a dialect of 
Prdicril. The term Prakrit, Imth in books, and in 
common use among the IJrahmens, is employed with 
some tlegree of latitude. .Sometimes the term is con¬ 
fined to a particular tlialeet, en.|)io\ed by the Jainas, 
as the language of uligion and seienee, and appro¬ 
priated to females, and lespeetable charaeters of an 
infenor ela^s, in dramas. Sometimes it includes 
all the dialects derived imnediately iVoin the Sans- 
frit, whether denominated Prakrit, Mii^ud'lii, Sa- 
raiciii, Pais'aclii, or ..// ‘.t'l.nirsa ; and sometimes it 
is even extended to the Dha-h'kashas, or popular 
tongnes of India, as Mahrdsht or Mahrutta, Camtra, 
Tdinga, Udia amX liaiL'ali. yVecording to the ex¬ 
tended use of the term Prdl.rit, it may certainly in¬ 
clude both Bali ami Zend; and if more extensive 
research should justify the idea derived from an im¬ 
perfect investigation, 1 apprehend that the Bali may¬ 
be identified ti ith the Mitixad'ki, and the Zend with 
the Suraseni, oi'Sanscrit authors. 

These three dialects, the Prakrit, Bali, and Zend, 
have been regularly cultivated and fixed by compo¬ 
sition. The same laws of derivation are applicable 
to the formation of all the tlnee; but yet tlieie is 
•often considerable diversity in the t‘orm.« which par¬ 
ticular words assume, as appe.ais from the follow¬ 
ing comparative specimen. 
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man 

Sanscrit. 

purushah 

Prdkrit. 

puriso 


Bali. 

burutsa 

Zend. 

pe6orosch« 

woman 

stri 

tri 


it’hi 

stree 

daughter 

putri 

pul 


butri 

pothr6 

wife 

b'harya 

bharid 1 
bhaja J 

1 

p’hiriya 

pefre ^ 
perena 3 

father 

pits 

pid , 
piaru J 


pita 

fedr£ 

mother 

matd 

mad - 

J 

niatla 

mate 

rvincl 

vSyuh 

inuaro 

bau 

y 

vayo 

vato 

fire 

agnih 

aggiii 


uk lii 

aterii 

horse 

as'wah 



atsa ■» 

aspo 

hog 

s'iikarah 

suani 


acha S 
sukaro 

aspahfi 

soubare 

dog 

s'wit, s'wAiium suiMii 


sunak'lia 

simish 1 

hulTalo 

mahishali 

inaliisd 


mahingsa 

sppa 3 

me-.ha 

hand 

hastah 

halld 


hasti 

zeste 

sun 

surr ah I 

siiri) f 


airiya 

houere 

tiger 

rarih 5 

vvagiah 

rai i 

bag h. > 


rave 

p’hay.iglio 

reeoue 

a/ia 1 

tree 

vrukdiah 

nikli i 

? 

rukiu 

Viizra ) 

orol’he 

Tillage 

graniam 

r ucli’hali 

giiniam 

giiii 

i 

} 

khamaa 

gueoue 

tht: Hngum 

lingani 

linkam 


lankan 

hcnghaino 

mountain 

parvatah 

pabbau 

paiita 

} 

bapato 

burezoete 

world 

prlt’hivi 

pahav! 


pattwe 

peete 

forest 

aranyain 

rannam 


aranja 

heramn 

b« enters 

pravishati 

pavisha'i 


pawisi 

freeschet4 
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Sanscrit. 

Prikrit. 

Bali. 

Zend. 

they will come Cganiishwanti aganiihi'i 

akamisunti 

aoontigo 

he makes 

karoti 

karoi 

atti ■ -k 

karoti 

keretfe 

he is 

asti 

achi ?■ 
asai 5 

hathi 

ast6 

seven 

saptah 

satt6 

sapta 

hapte' 

heaven 

swargah 

saggu 

saggo 

spt’ie^e 


In this specimen, the Prakrit words are selected 
from the Munbrama J'ritii of B'iiamaua, and the 
Pi-akritalaiiketncarah of Vidva' in6d’iia the Bali 
«re taken at landom from the Kumdra-Bap, Chitam- 
ndti, and Halamndn; and the Zaid, from the voca¬ 
bularies of Anquetil or Perkov, whose orthogra- 
})liy, since 1 have not been able to procure the ori¬ 
ginal Zend^ has been preserved, however inaccurate, 
in prei’erenec to conjectural emendation; though I 
am convinced that an orthography, more conform¬ 
able to the original, Avoidd render the connection of 
Zend, with its cognate rlialects, more apparent. 

Specimen vf Bali from the llutnmnun. 

kainecharupf gii i-n'ik’liaia-t^atc chAiitaiikk’he vimilu6 dip4; 
lat’h^cha game laiuvanagahaiic gi'havat’li.imhl k’hettp. 

iVhuiniii:^ chiivantu clf\a; jala-t^h.ila-visaiiu* yakha-gandabba-naga 
lit’iiantain*anltk(.')Jim nnuiivara-vat Iianain iuUavo iiu sunantu. 

D^Iiainmassa-vaiiukalo-ayum bhaddaiita narndtaisa-H hagavatb Arhattd 
s'amina Ranibuddassa. 

Yc'santa-santacliilta-tisarano-sarana ('ta-lbkantarcva bhuminn-bhunimfc- 
cha-d<*v^ guna-gana-gahunii d'liiyataeabbakalam ttra} antii dev&varakaiia- 
kama6 m^ru-r5je vasautu. 

Sant6sali6tam munivaravachaium s6tam maggain sainmaggain sabb^su 
chakka-v^l6su yakhA d^vu-clia braftUiano. 

IVhich may be thus 'rcstorcd into Sanscrit^ without the 
radical change of a single rvord. 

Svvarge'k&mcchaiupt; giris'ikharagatt clumlarikihi; vim6n« dip^ rashtrt 
gTnm4 taruvanagahai)6 grihavatihi kshetrt. 

Bhumau chayantu deva jalar.t’hala-vialiame yakslia-gaiidharva-iihgii 
tis’hant&m antikdpam munivaraclianain bad’havu nu's rmantu. 

Dhemas'ravanak&loyum b’hanyantam; namatasyaB’hajaTato Arhati- 
(amyak sanibudd’hasina. 
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‘•'rfiiU-cliilta trsaraiia s'arana ihalokottarrvi b’liumau ib’hii- 
inau( liu, .'i K'lni^ji.agraii.uiu cl’hayaiitah servakalain ; I'te ayintu d^vi 
varakaii.il..>'ii.i6 ii,t'nir 3 '' vasant. h. 

Sati;o'<baht t(ini mun;v.irava'haiiam s'rdtiim agrc samagram servdbhu 
cliakraiaK'silu jaks'-.a cleviiiclu Diainlianah. 

The />crus frr'im-nt Siiiur^ri, A'a'/iar/ipa, ti/c iiioiiiilaiii lops, and at- 
inospii-rc. It) tin Ir cars, and on c.'.ith, they vi>it tin-/Ja'ipu..-, the fields, 
ntics, recesses ot lorests, habitation--, and sacred iilaccs. in inaccessi- 
tile places, bv lainl or water, the Yukiluis, Gand-herras and A'ligns le- 
Side, in the >nic"y o| waters. Listen tome, ye devotees, whue 1 recite 
the word-ot Ine MnuLaruf: lliis is the trine lor heariii't s.icred things— 
(the detoll (s ri 1 1 1 ) on. (the .ipcakn jiroccidij Hcveri uce to Bh.I- 
c.cVATA Arhai*.',. die c.ll-r oiepreliendmg. Those who hear, shall be¬ 
come pure of mind, and I'KisaRA' shall protect them both in tins and 
other wo.Ids : tin- Zhro.i. r.iriiily .ind iine.'iithh, possessed of various 
(piahlies, (onstan'Iy picsent tln-ms-'hes to their thoughts, and the Deras 
who reside on M. ru, th.- (lint of inonntains, of pure gold, trcqueiit 
them. Ill the full and p.nlect iie.iring of the words of the Munivarut, 
the Yah.ihtii, Dtvaa, and i/'iro/itioiii.,i delight above all else. 

'I'liis s|)ccimcn tiiay serve, in sotiie degree, to ilns- 
trate the relation uhieli the Bali hears to its parent 
Samvrit. The [.-assaoe is cliosni at random, hut con- 
sidcrahle ponionsot Bali liavc been suhjectctl to the 
same pioecss with a .similar icsiilt; and 1 am .satis¬ 
fied tliat It applies eijiially to Prakrit and Zend, 
though words of an oiigin foieign to Sanscrit, may 
occasionally be expected to occur in all the three 
dialects. 

After having thus briefly stated the origin of both 
the Balt language and written character, I should, 
in conformit\ ta the plan which has been followed 
in this rapitl sketch, proceed to the illustration of its 
characteristic .structure and grammatical peculiarities, 
with the relations which it bears to Prakrit and 
Zend; hut these, with a view of Bali literature, and 
its Influence, as a learned language, on the vernacu¬ 
lar Indo-Chinese tongues, I reserve for the subject of 
another essay. 1 he politeness and literary zeal of 
Mr. CoLEBuooKE, have furnished me with ample fa¬ 
cilities of invtstigating the Prakrit, in all its variety 
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of dialects; but the paucity of my original materials, 
in 1'filu and the total want of Mss. in Zend, bare 
hitiitrto prevented me from giving the subject so full 
an investigation as its importance requires; but if 
the necessary materials can be procured, I hope to 
be soon able to submit to the Asiatic Society the re¬ 
sult of .my enquiries. Of the Bali language, diffe¬ 
rent Kbshas and Vyakaranas are known to exist; and 
several of them are to be jjrocured in Ceylon, as the 
Ball 'Subdamala, Balavatara, Nigamlu and JS/igandu 
Sana. Of the Zend, various alpliabcts and vocabu¬ 
laries, as well as original compositions, are extant; 
but no set of grammatical forms, with which we arc 
ac(|uaintcd. I'hc learned Tvcuskx', in'his disserta¬ 
tion “ J-e Cnneulis lihscrijuionihua PersepolUanis,” 
1798) rccommcnd.s, earnestly, to the Asiatic Society, 
to form grammars and lexicons of the Zend and Pah- 
lavi; and this must uiuloubtctlly be performed if 
ever the subject be accurately investigated; for as 
yet we are imperfectly acquainted even with the true 
arrangement of the Zend alphabet, though it is pro¬ 
bably the origin of the ancient KaJ/c cliaractcr, if 
not the actual Himyaric character itself. I have at 
present little doubt that the character of the ancient 
ZiCnd, or as it is termed, according to Anqui.til du 
Perron’s orthography, Azicunie, is derived from the 
Deva-ndgari; for that author himself admits that the 
vowels coincide with the Guzeraili, and hints that in 
some alphabets the consonants also have a similar 
arrangement. Numerous circumstances likewise lead 
us to conjecture, that if ever the Persepolitan inscrip¬ 
tions in the Arr<m> character are «lecyphcred, it will 
be on the principles of this alphabet. NiEBiiURhas 
stated, from actual observation, that the characters 
of these inscriptions are certainly written from left to 
right, like the Dcoa-nagari, and the al|jhabets de¬ 
rived from it. If this authority can be depended on, 
it completely sets aside every attempt to explain 
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them by any alpJuibet written from the right hand to 
the left. A subjcet, however, like the Arrow cha¬ 
racter, coiieerning whieh there are almost as many 
opinions, as authors who have engaged in the dis¬ 
cussion, can ne'er he illustrated by mere conjec¬ 
tures, howexei ingenious or plausible.* 


* 111 revUinj; tlii- '.liwts of lliis essny, 1 prrccive that several omissions 
have occurred Ir uii ihe mimiier a. d .lature of the various materials em- 
plojed, and the cl.fTicuIty of- classing them in the proper order of ar¬ 
rangement. 'I he following addi'ioiis aie therefore suhjoined. 


'I o the notices conceriimg Malay 
added. 

1. Asal ayama htam, or the 
priiK-iple-i of tile I.ilani fai'li. 

2. Idtal ayami hUnu, e\plana- 
tioii oi the Ismalic worship. 

3. Jdlalu'lfilcek, explanation of 
the law of Islam. 

4. Makota sef;.ula Raj.a. 

5. - Pasiru’l Korin. 

fi. Hafid imam, ul Mumcnin. 

7. Hikaiat Midraj Nabi Ma- 
butnmed. 

S. Hikaiat Naht Mahummed. 

9. Hikaiat Nabi Miisa. 

10. Hikaiat Nabi Yusuf. 

11. Hikaiat deripada kajadiaitn 
Mahummed. 

12. Hukam Islam. 

13. Hiikam Khaj. 

14. Hukam Kanun. 

15. Elmu Fikeh. 

16. Elmu Falak. 

17. Kltabu’l Faraid. 

X$. Kitab ul Allah. i 

19. Sijihu'l Huseinu’I Kushefi. 

50. Samar adainu’l Islam. 

21. Mirat al Mumitiin. 

51. Mirifat ul Islam, or Punga- 
nil aginia Islam. 

23. Permata niarifat Alla\), 

24. Reazu’l lehafi. 

25. Ruein parungan. 

2<J. Ndr Mahummed. 

27. Chentra deripada Sulhnaii. 
2S. Cheritra derinada al Omar. 


compositions, the follow'ing may be 

29. Clieriira Raja Dewa Ahmud. 

30. Cheritra Kobat Leila Indara. 

31. Ilumsah pcnchuri. 

32. liika'at ‘egdla Stisuhunan. 

33. ilikaiut Misa Tuinon panji 
Wila Kasuina. 

34. Hikaiat Misa Oomitar. 

3.'i. Hikaiat Jarai. Kohna. 

36. Hikaiat Cluliaju Langarei. - 

37. bdsilitu’l Salatin, or, Penuru- 
nan segdia Raja 

3R. Hikaiat Ambon. 

39 Hikaiat Achi. 

40. Hikaiat Bayan. 

41. Hikaiat Baktiyaii. 

42. Hikaiat Tana Hitum. 

43. Hikaiat Jowhar Manikain. 

44. Hikaiat Datu |>eijanga. 

45. Hikaiat Dewa Raja. 

4ti. Hikaiat Raja Bosnian dan 
Lokman. 

47. Hikaiat Raja Tambik baja. 

48. Hikaiat Raja Suliman. 

49. Hikaiat Rajah ul Ajam e 
Azbah. 

50. Hikaiat Raja Kirripuip 
,51. Hikaiat Raja Kambdyu. 

52. Hikaiat Raja Nila DiUu 
Kawaja. 

53. Hikaiat Runga Rati. 

54. Hikaiatdsma Jatim. 

55. Hikaiat Abdullah ibn ul 
Omar. 
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In addition to tliejisl of liarma coniposilions, the following names 
of twelve popular works may be mentioned : 

I . Wi bado, S. Nvawa, f). Namosara Lenca, 

o. Wi beng, (i. .Seii:;-g\d, 10. Yadaiia sui-gyaiiig, 

y. Padi rank, 7- Wi-iuiy, 11 . Tong-uclio, 

4 . N6wa, 8. Silio namakara, 1C. Yedana Rasi. 

'I'lie following additional not ires and ooriections of names refer to 
the list of fiiirma eoniposilions given under the article Barma, ac¬ 
cording to the respertive numbers. 

J. Juinda Mmm TiiUtu, an account of the female ascetic Jainda 

Mana. 

C. Aundo Jiiina, the history of a Jhva, also named Anunda. 

<). Tani, the religious institutes of Te.mi. 

7. Ahni, Anolhei of the ten gieal religions books of the Budd'hisls, 
vvliieh aie ru I'ed 111 the following order; i.Ti'nii; Aenii; 
',i. dunuku ; t. Saitan Ansi/an ; Ji'hiiridat; (>. Midto soChu: 
7 . Sdinalii ; 8 . f’ il'liorn ; <) ' 'tundu (iini^m,t; JO. II rsinidi/ja. 
Besi les thesi. 'I.e Iwe folloaiiig woiks ,ire ofgieat aiitiioiily. 
'I’hc Parnk-^iii, which is llie Ilurma Hatumnun. 

Pal’ham, which is the book of their mythology, ^vcaled by Mya 
CnEWA-fAU.A. 

jyhtrma a hook on Jiislice. 

<). A««o/g(/)v/, a ritual <d prayers. 

10. and Moral Ireatises. 

14. Piirfi/itiklinn, aceounl of Samcta and T’hik iJ’kat. 
l6'. Hvii^klu/n, the adveiitnies of Mk.mi. 

17- Kado l.hiin, a religions work on the expiation of crimes. 

C6. 7’o-lirek-IJion, the same v.oik as the Ituk/irng Af'(t-ehang br/'m^. 
C8. Anma.inna, a small hook for ehildrcii, like llie Tamul Alisfidi 
and other romposilions of Anjiir. 

30. Aliagat-Lins:a, the liidu’rat. 

36. Umat-chew-lionA St/sUm of morality. 


u 
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Jn Account of the Trigonometrical Operattons 
in cro.s.^ing the Peninsula o/Tndia, and connecting 
Fort Sr. George with Mangalore. 

BY CAPT. WILLIAM LAMBTON. 

Communicated Ay The Honorable Wili.iam Petrie, 
Esq. Gofvernor of V out St. George. 


GENERAL ACCOUNT. 

IN the year 180] I had the honor of communicat- 
ingto tlie Asiatic Society my intention of extending 
a geographical survey across the peninsula of India, 
with a view to ascertain certain positions on tlie Coro¬ 
mandel and Malabar coasts, and to fix the latitudes 
and longitudes of all the principal places, in the in¬ 
terior country, within the extent of the operations 
for connecting the two seas. My labours commenced 
in the Carnatic, in 180t!, in measuring a small arc on 
the meridian and on its perpendicular, an account of 
which has been publislied in the 8th Vol. of the 
Asiatic Kesearches. The triangles, from which those 
arcs were deduced, constitute a part of the general 
survey under my superintendance, now extended from 
sea to sea, taking in upwartls of two degrees of lati¬ 
tude. A series of principal triangles has also been 
carried doAvn in a meridional direction, from which 
has been deduced an arc of three degrees and upwards 
in amplitude, giving the length of the degree, on the 
meridian, in lat. 11° .oy' 55", eijual 60494 fathoms, 
and that from a great number of observations of dif¬ 
ferent fixed stars. As 1 expect that the detailed par- 
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ticulars of that arc will appear before the public in 
another place, it will be suftieieiit baielv to mention 
it here, as heimjj the scale iVoin which the latitudes 
of places aie coniputei!.* 

A full acc(»unt of tins mu' ey being intended for a 
separate pul)lication at sc.iie future peiiod, when 
more materials will be coliecU'd, I have chosen for 
the sub|ecr of the present |) rpvr, that part of it which 
I think’will hr the'most int M.csiing; viz. the trian¬ 
gular oj^er.itions in connt'cting tlie two seas, and the 
inetlio.i by which the difference of longitude has 
been ilcti rmined in my progiess from east to west: 
and that it may be better adapted to the general 
rcailei, who, perhaps, may have neither time nor in¬ 
clination to enter into minute detail, I shall previ¬ 
ously state, in a concise form, the manner in which 
these extensive operations have been carried over the 
great mountains, forming the eastern and western 


* It iiiuy not bo iUiuss to nieiitioii lierc, that some little irraj^ularity 
bad occuir«“d at .some of the slalions of obsorvalioii, occasioned no 
doubt bv the plun.b-lmc’s Ix-iiif; dnnvii out of its vertical posilioj); but 
ilU impossible to say at wbicb of llie stations this has happened, as at 
the three where the zenith distances were deemed the most unexccpli- 
ouable, there is nothiiiK, to appearance, which can be considered coin- 
peteul to produce the ellecl in questiou. One of these three is in the 
ceded districts, in lalilude U" and upwards. Another one is on the 
table land, near Bangalore, in lat, US', and ll'e most soullier v one is 
in the Coimbetoor country, in lat. II“. The arc comprised lietween 
the stations in 1 fand 13", gives the measure of the (<0030 

fathoms: and that, comprehended between 11 and 14, gives only 
60461 fathoms: so that there evidently has exislco some cause, tor 
deflecting the plumb-line, at one or both ol Ilie.se northern stations. 

I have, for the present, taken the mean result of the wo 
ducing them to the same laljlnde. 1 1 " 5y'53". winch 60494 fa¬ 
thoms. This measure, used with all the receni mtasuri nicnU 
England, Frcnke, and at the polar circle, will give the 'P '«'?• 

of the earth nearly, and therefore the polar, o the equatorial dm- 
iweter, will be im Ibe ratio of 1 to l.OOSriS nearly. 

U 2 
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ghauts, and through the whole extent from Fort St. 
George to Mangalore, being a distance of three hun¬ 
dred and sixty two miles and upwards, on the parallel 
of the mean latitude between tliese. two places. 

In the triangles of 1803, a great distance was deter¬ 
mined between Carangooly and Carnatighur, at which 
stations pole-star observations were made for deter¬ 
mining the difference of longitude of those two places, 
and it was then thought probable that others might 
be found in succession, nearly Avest from Carnatighur, 
so as to afford great distances for connecting the me¬ 
ridian lines; but it was afterwards discovered that 
Kylasgkur was preferable, and it was accordingly 
chosen for continuing those distances to the west¬ 
ward, that between Carangooly and Carnatighur, as 
already determined in 1803, remaining the first 

Kylasghur was laid down from the side Carnati¬ 
ghur and HanandatnuUa, being given in the 39th tri¬ 
angle, and the side Jlanandamulla and Poonauk of 
the sist triangle, was the base for finding the dis¬ 
tance of Poonauk from Pilloor hill. I'rom this last, 
and from the side Kylasghur and Uanandamulla, 
each as a base, the side Kyl^ghur ami Pilloor hill has 
been obtained as a mean of the two results, IVom 
this, as a base, the series has been carrierl on to Ver- 
racondah and Kylasghur, depending on the measured 
line near St. Thomas's Mount ; the pnrtieulars of 
which have already been given in the 8th Vol. of the 
Researches. 

The base ntM Bangahre (an account of which is 
given in Art. 2) is then had recourse to, for bringing 
out the same distance, and it will appear, in the ar¬ 
rangement of the triangles depending on that base, 
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that all the errors are intended to be combined in 
the distance between Rymandroog and Yerracondtdi.. 
From that the triangles are carried eastward, and thi 
side Yerracondah and Kylasghur again brought out, 
differing from the former two feet, which will show, 
by proportioning the said side to the length of the 
new base, that had the triangles been carried on, and 
that base computed therefibm, it would have differed 
from the measurement 3^^^^ inches. The distance, 
therefore, between Kylasghur and Yerracondah, is the 
second gVeat distance for connecting the meridian 
lines. 


The third of these distances is that between Yer 
racondah and Savendroog, which is had from the base 
Savendroog and Nundydroog to the northward, and 
Savendroog Deorabetta to the southward, differing 11 
feet, the mean of which is made use of. 


The same two sides are used as bases to proceed to 
the westward : the stations to the northward arc 
Devaroydroog, Bomanelly, and MulUipurmabetta; those 
to the soutliward are Bundhullydroog, Mysoor hill, 
and Mnllapunnabetta ; and, from the mean of these, 
(the diffcicnce being 5 feet) the fourth great distance 
is hatl between Savendroog and Mullapumiabetta. 


Finding the three stations, comprehending the two 
last distances, fall very favourably with respect to 
ctich other, the positions of their meridians have been 
fixed, with more than ordinary care, in moving to the 
westward. Jiut, as this will be more particularly 
treated of in giving an account of the perpendicu¬ 
lar arcs tlcdueed therefrom, I shall proceed to state 
the manner in which the triangles have been con¬ 
tinued, across the gicat mountains that fonn the 
western ghauts. 

IT 3 
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After the observations were completed at Mulla- 
punnabctta 'xw Nov. 1804, the western monsoon being 
then over, and the far oiirable season on the J^Iahthar 
coast approaching, it btcame necessary that some 
previous knowledge of the country shouid be liad, 
as I found iiiat my intended direction would take me 
across the Bidliim district, which is a part of the 
ghauts forming a curve convex to the eastwaid, and, 
in consequence, is at too gaut a disUiiiee to discover 
any object on the sea co.ist; lor 1 had ail along en¬ 
tertained a h(;pe of linding two or three stations, on 
the tops of these high mountains, from which to 
intersect the Hag staves at C'l/nna/iore, Telhcherry and 
Mongalore. I'or the purpose of selecting stations £ 
had detached Lieut. Kati k, one of my assistants, 
who after encountering many difficulties succeeded 
in the clioice of two, one on the top ol‘ lialnuptdroog, 
in the jBedwore province, and the other on KoondhulUp 
a mountain in tlie Kourg. The distance betwten 
them has been derir ed from the b.ise, MuUnpuinui- 
betta and DuesauHcegooda; as is also the lit th great 
distance connecting the meridians oiMnllapiinnabctta 
and Balroyndroog. These stations, however, being 
too remote from the sea, I decided on descending the 
ghauts, and on the distance between them as a bases 
a series of triangles was carried through to Mangalore, 
and thence down the coast to Mount Dclli and 
Cmnanore. 

It will no doubt bq noticed, that the great extent 
from Bangalore to the sea coast required that another 
base should have been measured to \eiify the truth 
of the triangular operations, and it was my intention 
that it should have been done, but ciicumstances and 
various avocations jji cventcd it, till the season became 
so far advanced that every other object w ould have 
been lost I htid to fix the meridian ;it Balroyndroog, 
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and to observe zcnitb distances at Pcnighm., the 
intended northern extremity of my meridian arc; 
and, by the time I arrived at the latter place, it vas 
the end of April, and very shortly after tliat the mon¬ 
soon set in. I liad, liowever, laid the foundation for 
a southern series of trian>;les, to he carried thiough 
the Koorg to Mount Jh/li, which was rendered prac- 
ticahlc lyv the assistance afforded me by the Koorg 
Rajah, ti) wliose liberal aid I am indebted for tlic 
successful means 1 had in canying the triangles over 
these stupendous mountains. Several beacons had 
been erected on commanding situations pointed out 
by me, previous to my descending the ghauts, some 
of which were distinctly seen from c\ eiy jiart of the 
coast, and one of them {Taddinmlamolv) being visited 
as a station, the season following, 1 was enabled 
thereby to intersect the ilag sttives at Cannanorc and 
Trilicherni, and also a signtil ilag on my former sta¬ 
tion on Mount Ddli. This branch of triangles was 
carried on in the beginning of 18()(), and commenced 
from Mulhqmnnabdta and Miisnor hill, and thence to 
licit at ipoor.SoobramanaAnW, ’l'uddi(tndnmolc,Kundudda- 
kaniuliii. Mount DM, and liackuL From the distance 
bciweeii I'uddinnduinolc and Mount Ddli, ( unnuncic, 
and 7V///V/n'/v7/, have been laiddown; and uponthedis'- 
tance betw een /h«7i7//and Kunduddukantullg, a branch 
of triangles has been carried up for iimling thedistance 
from Jin lid inul/ii to Kunnoor\M, w Inch w as aho detcK- 
mined by the northern series,and there is a diifeiencu 
of feet. I have been more particular in giving 
an account of this southern series, because the object 
was to do awav any doubt that might exist, as to the 
accuracy of tlic northern one, from the want of a base 
on the Malabar coast; and I think, so far as regtirds 
nautical purposes, no error, of any iinport.mcc, can 
exist. It .wjH, however, be necessary that a base 

U 4 
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line be measured near Mapgolore, from which all 
these distances, near the sea, should be derived anew» 
when a more minute survey of the coast is made. 

As the situation of the places on the Malabar 
coast, and their relative positions, with respect to the 
observatory at Madras, and other places on the coast 
of Coromandel, constitute a most important part of 
this survey, I have left nothing undone, in that re¬ 
spect, to give full and entire satisfaction. But the 
great accuracy required, in these low latitudes, in as¬ 
certaining the length of a degree of longitude, has 
called forth more than ordinary attention; and I 
have reason to hope, from the many favourable and 
concurring circumstances, that my endeavours have 
been rewarded with success. The three stations best 
situated for determining the length of an arc, per¬ 
pendicular to the meridian, are Verracovdah, Saven- 
drong, and MuUapunnahctta; their respective distances 
from each other being nearly 67 nulis; and lying in 
a direction Very nearly cast and west, the splieiiodical 
corrections for the angles arc trilling. All the other 
^eat stations have therefore been used for connecting 
the meridian lines, their latitudes and longitudes be¬ 
ing computed spherically by using the oi)li(|ue arcs, 
as obtained on the elliptical liypothcsis, tlie perpen¬ 
dicular degrees having been found erpial tf) ()()748 
fathoms, and the meridional degree 60498 fathoms, 
in latitude 12' .55' 10", which is the latitude of .SVmv/- 
droog, as had by referring to the latitude of Doda- 
goontah^ the great station of observation, (Art. 8) for 
fixing the point of departure. 

The scale of 60748 fathoms, for the length of the 
degree perpendicular to the meridian, in lat. 12" 55' 10", 
is considerably ditferent from what was formerly 
obtained from the observations made at Carangoolif 
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and Camatighur, and reduced to the same latitude; 
but this is not to be wondered at, considering under 
■what great disadvantages they were made, and the 
extreme accuracy required in making them; and it 
may be futther remarked, that Camatighur is by no 
means ah eligible station, on account of the great 
mass of mountains on the west, and the low sandy 
plain to the east, which comes to the foot of the 
mountain. Such an inequality of matter must doubtr 
less produce a great lateral attraction, and sensibly 
affect the instrument. The station on' Ralroyndroog^ 
on the top of the \vestern ghauts, has been laid aside 
on a similar account. 

The relative positions of Sariewlroog, Midlapunnahet^ 
ta, and Ycrracondah, havinghccn fixed with great accu¬ 
racy, the connection with the observatory at Madras is 
etfected, by working back to Caravgmlxf, by means of 
the ob!i(jue ares, (Art. 15) and then using the northing 
and easting, and coin|)iitingspherically, by converting 
the easting info an arc at riglit angles to tl)e meridian of 
Carangooh/, and passingihrongb the observatory; and 
also using the co-latitndc of the point of intersection of 
tlie said arc and meiidian. I'lom this coni|)ntation, the 
latitude of the stone pedestal in the centre of the ob¬ 
servatory is had equal 13' 4S' 7 • The position of the 
flag-staff at Ahingahire, is deduced from the meridian 
of Bairoi/udroog, by using tlie southing and westing, 
in a similar manner as at Caraugooli/, with respect to 
the observatory. It is thence found to be in lat. 
112' 51' 38" X. and 34' 50' W. from the meridian of 
Ralroi/iidroog. lly summing up the respective diffe¬ 
rences of longitude, we shall have 5° 25' 23" for thC 
longitude of Mangalore west from the observatory; to 
which add 2' 22"," the easting of tlie church steeple iii 
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Fort St. George, we p:ct .5' ‘27- 45" for the clifferenct- 
of longitude between the steeple in Fort Sf. George 
and the flag-staff at Alrngolorc. 

The meridians of Carangooty and Frilrm/iidroog arc 
also used for fixing the latitudes and longitudes of 
other places on the two coasts, as n ill he seen in the 
detailed account (Art. 15); so that by . having the 
positions of a few j)laees accurately laid, the general 
form of the peninsula may be determined, and a foun¬ 
dation laid for carrying on more minute surveys, both 
along the coasts, and in the interior. I have given 
here tlie mod,e of computing the positions of the most 
remaikable places on the coasts, and (>f tlie great 
stations connecting the meridian lines. But from 
these different meridians, the latitudes and longi¬ 
tudes of other places aie fixed bv using the eastings 
and westings, and the noithingaiid southinglfom the 
great station.s, and computing s|)hericaliy ; so tliat 
the’whole^,^ogether amount to near six liundu il. I 
have subjoined to this paper an alphabetical list, 
‘whicli includes the most icmarkable place s within the 
extent of the survey; and I have also added a table, 
giving the perpendiculai height of all the great sta¬ 
tions above the level of ti.c sea, and the ultimate 
comparisons oi'the height of a station on the beach, 
near Alangalore, as had by computing from //lev coast, 
and by measming from the low water mark on the 
other, where there appeals an eiior only of 8 -;^’,7 feet. 
This table also contains the tericstiial refractions. 

It will be unnecessary to say more here, there be- 
*ttg sufficient, by referring to the plan of the triangles, 
to convey a general idea, anrl the adjoining detail 
will furnish all the materials for a more critirad ex- 
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afnTtrttiott of the Snhjpc-t;''' Tlie work is now ^rown 
to a niii.jiittulc far exceeding what was first proposed, 
and u ill, I hope, he adopted, as a foundation for a 
more finishe<l supc strueturc, in. limes to come. The 
task has been an interesting one, and by no means 
ardnons. Freed fioin restriction of every kind, and 
nennitled to act under the most liberal conditions, I 
have been enabled to obviate every difficulty ; which 
othei wise must have embarrassed my exertions, and 
defeated tlie ultimate objects of my labours. 


St.CTIOX. I. 

Series of triangles taken up at Uannndamulla au'l PilloorHill,hni 
carried to tlie base near Hiingalore. 


I. ANGLES. 


Bet Item 
Kjlasgliur 


yit Ilanumhnnulla. 

And 

Pilluoi Hill .ys’10'3I".(> 1 

.1 .(. x 33''.6 


Kylasgliur 


Jl PUloor Hill. 


.IlasiaiulaiMiila.tg a<) 


.VS [ 
8 ()j ) 


P.illicoi)(lali .50 13 2.i 7 ( 

aii.f):', 3 

Podeiaialla .50 36' 50.75 ) 

gl.4 3 


8 

26.^? 

21.07 


y/l KijUts^-liitr. 

Rel'criing fi.ig,.Patticonila!i,.53 ~ ^ | 33 SI 

Yerracoiidali .89 17 57.16 ) 

:>«•. v 57.61 

:>;).<!(! 3 


K 
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At Kylasghur, continued. 

Between And 

Retcrring flag,.Bodcemulla.2” 15'44." 

41.25 / 

44 > 42".9 

42.25 I 

40 ) 

Pilloor Hill .33 .9 56’.5 

53-7 ■% 

54.25 J 

Patticinidah .53 2 ."..O.Sl 

Yerracondiili.8,9 17 .57.(tl 


Patliconddli • • • • 








Referring flag • • 

• • ■ • PuUicoiidali • • • 
Bodeciiuillii • • ■ 

.. 53 2 

.. 2 15 

3.5.SI 
42.9 

Patticoiiclali . • - • 








Referring flag • • 

. • • •B(*dcfnuilla ••• 
Pilloor Hill • • • 

•• 2 1.) 

. • ,5.; 9 

•I'.?.') 

Bodeeniulia • • • • 

- Pilloor Hill ... 


37.05 

Referring flag • • 

.Pilloor Hill ... 

.. n 



PuKicoiulali ... 


33.S1 

Pilloor Hill .... 

.. . .Pailiroiidali .... 

..S6 12 

27.96 


Referring Lamp* •Polc-stur’sW.clongatioj), 3 2.S 57 


52.4 
5.>.25 

53.5 

y11 liodccmuUa. 


K}lasgliiir 


PaUicuiuliili, .... * -8.', 23 
Pilloor Hill .93 58 



40.3 

6.45 


At Patticondah. 


l?.Mr.aii(lroog .Vciiacoiulali.56 22 19 75 7 

21 . I 
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At Patticondah, continued. 

Bettcetn And 

Yerracondah.Kjlasghur,.101' 21' 4S".45 ) 

41 ) .1 ]■ 

Kylasgliur.Bodeemulla .... 43 -ig 34.8 'v 

57 .15# 

.')4.y5V 36.2 
37.8 i 
36'.3 J 


Referring flag 


Ryinandroog 


Referring flag 


At Yerracondah. 

' Ryinaudroog . •.. 35 51 24 

28 .6 f 
24 S,''. V 
28 .55 k 

26. J 

Tirlapnlly Hill •. 73 22 43 .3.5- 
42 .7.5 
46 .25 

46 .5 

47 .25 
46 .5 
46. 

46 .75 

47 2 .) 

46.5 ^ 

Patlicondali •••• 78 25 51 .85 
50 .20 / 
52 .95 V 

49 .85 k 

50 .45 J 

Kylasgliiir .8 4 57 i(/. '| 

14 .,".5 

12 .15 
10 .5 

13 .18 


> « • 

12 .25 
14 .5 

10 .75^ 

Patticoiida). 42 34 24 .5 "N 

2>. i 

'i5 .4 y 
24.4 k 
•23 .25 J 
37 46 38 .22 ^ 

58 .17 f 
fcU . 10 ( 

■ '>'i . 47 ) 


26.57 


45.9 


51.06 


12.4« . 


23.51 


.58.82 


Savendroog 


Nundydro''" • • • • 
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At Yerracondah, continued. 


Set wren 
Ry maudroog 


And 

• Deorabetta.52" 19' 13".5 

15 


Referring flag 


• Saveudroog 


16 ' 

•94 16 15. ^ 

13. 
16.5 


r.5 1 

5.5 > 15''.21 
5.62 3 


16'.5 

I. 1407 

14.75 f 


Ankissglierry 




llj'nmtidroog . 

•••35 51 26.57 


Tirlapully Hill -. 

•••73 22 45 90 

Ryniaiidroog • 


‘■■37 31 19 .33 

Referring flag ■ 

.Piillicondali . •.. 

•••12 31. 23.51 


Kyla-gliiir .... 

••S4 57 12.48 

Pdf licondah • * • < 


-- 



• • 42 22 4S .97 

Referring flag .. 


• 73 22 4.5 .90 


Aiiki',<gherry .. • 

•143 13 21 .35 

Tirlapully. 


• 69 50 35 .15 

Rj'iuandroog • 


••82 19 15 .21 


’rii'tapidly Hill.. 

••37 31 19.33 

Deorabelta ... 


• • 44 47 55 .88 

Referring flag . 


• • 35 51 26 .57 


Saveudroog .... 

••24 16 14.97 

R^iiiandroog •. 


• • 58 54 48 .4 


Deorabetla .... 

••82 19 15 .21 

Savendroog 


• *23 54 26.81 


Referring flag.... Pole-slat’s W. elongation, 9 3 6.5 

3.85 

2 . 

3 .5 


21.35 
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lift wren 
Reftrring flag ■ 


liehieen 
Y( rraroud.ih 
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W'rracondah, rontinued. 

And 

■ Pole-slar’i \V. elongation* •()" o' S '.;') 

A .75 

4.. 

5. 

4. 

At lii/intn/droog. 

And 

• • • • P.ilticoiulaii.4.5' 11' 7 

51 A '< } 


\ < i:a(omiall 


Tiitapuily Hill 


ly 2-2 .')(>.8', 


5() .8 j 7 
5 'i . :•) ( 
-■.5 ( 

:>2 .!>:< j 


Nni'.lydioog ••••ICl 

27 28 ■ 


.9 


28 .6 


28 .3 


30 

• • • Tlilapally Hill • • 4') 

22 5.1.58 

Nuiidjdioiig ••••I'jl 

27 .10 .05 

■ • • Xundydioog • • • • J2 

1 35.47 


NniKlydroog* 


At j"ri'!;Jii<//i/ iJi'i. 

• Rtiiiaiidrong >••>.51 o) 


Rymandroog .Yerracoiidah ••••93 5 

Deorabetta.Ycrracondah •"•97 51 

Yerraconddli .Ankissghcrry •••• 38 Ki 

Nundydroog.Bonnairgottali ••••y5 53 

Muutaputn Station ••Bonnairgottali ••••31 25 

I 

Muutaputn Centre • •Bonnairgottali • • • >31 25 


t,r.7 

30.05 


41.0* 

51..3 

18.04 

9*25 

46.24 

lC.1.5 

8.96 
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At Tirfapullif Hilt, continued. 

Brlwern And 

Savfiidioog.Atlasoor Hill • • • .36° 33' 33".02 7 

!:r.75\ 30.37 

Dforabs-lta .Saveadroog.42 20'.2) 7 , , 

22.7.^ 

D»-oraI*etla .Yrrracomlali..07 51 IK.O* 

Aiikissgl.firy .Ycrracondali ••••38 lO 9.25 


Aukissglierry .DeorabeUa.5.Q 35 8.79 


At Nundydvoof;. 


Ityinandroog •• 

• ••• Tirtapullv HilN 

• ••56 2 3 42.75 7 
•13 .75 ( 
42 . 7.5 1 

46.75 ) 

44. 

Savendroog •••• 

• • • •Tiitiipully Hill • 

•••71 c6 37 .25Y 

3.S. / 

40 75 ) 
38.5 i 
38.25 ; 

1 

- " S. .*> 5 


Savcudroog.Ycrrarondali ••••sf) 55 29.25 

2S .5 

2.S . 

30 .0 1 

Savendroog.Devaroydroog ..••■l.O .53 .51 .42 

52 .92 
.5t.l7 
55 .42 


At Boririairgottah. 

S. end of t!ic Base • •Munlapum Sialion .38 40 30-.02 7 

32.28 3 

Miiiitapuui Station • •Tirliipully HilN • • • 51 7 53.25 ) 

53.0 > 54.62 

57. ) 

Tirtapullv Hill.Mimlapinn Centre .51 5 56'.05'J 

59:55 [^^»^ 

54.9 ,) 

MuntapAin Centre ..Savendroog. *70 .52 25 .06 | 2391 

&vcndroog .Mlasoor Hill • • • • 75 50 27 .25 7 

28.5 > 27.92 
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At Bonnairgottah, continued. 


Bffirren And 

Do(l<iu<Kiutaii Sldlinn Savcndroog .... 83“20 14".75I 

17 5 16 .17 

16 .23 ) 

Sav«ndroog .Tirlapully Hili -.Ul 5S 22 76 ( 

21.5yj 


At the Mnntapuin Centre. 


notiiiairgoUali 


Tirtapully Hill 


• Tirlapullv Hill,' 

Savciulronj . • • 

• Saveiiilioo" 


97 28 5.3 7.‘> 
54 ^5 


53 

55 




• ry 50 . 

i? .753 

>lG7 19 40 .52 } 
'13 .02 3 


55 27 


465 

41.77 


At the Munlitpum Station. 


N. end of the Ruse, 
S. end of the Base, 

Bonnairgotlah • • • • 


••S. end of the Rase 50' 5'J 40 .621 

+ .4 > 41.42 

42 25) 

• • Bunr.airgottab •• 35 3 5i‘.o.iS 

51 7 .5 f 
5; 25 > 5605 

57 .7 •« \ 

57 5 ; 

• ..TirlapuIIv Hill •• 97 26 5i 53 ( <:• 00 

55 .25 3 


At the S. End o f the Base. 


N. end of the Base 


Muntapum Station • .Bonnairgotta'.i 


58 .15 f 
61 27 ( 
60.1.3 ) 

6006 

17 38 47 .8..1 


4.5 V 

4S 72 ( 
47 .SS ) 

47.61 

106 9 so' -251 


39 "of 

36' .5 C 

37.72 

36 .38 ) 



X 
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At the N. End of the Base. 


Between 

And 



S. end of the Base* 

• • • Munlapuiu Station 89° 19' ^ t -o 1 




19 rs { 

20 .25 ( 

21 .5 ) 

20".76 


Dudagouiit<.h Station 

67 41 2t 5 A 




20 75/ 
20 7)V 

22/.; 



25 .7 ) 



At Dcoi'iihe/fii. 


Saveiidrooi; • • • • 

• • ••Tirlajiully Hdl • ■ 

79 to 5t A 




52 ( 

55 } 

52 .75 1 
52 75 ) 

' v.':> 

1 

Boiinairf;otlah • • 

• • •" Ankissglicrry • • • • 

08 51 IS 1 




21 .5 5 
20 5 ) 

■ 2(1 

Savoiiilioo" • • • • 

• • • •Bonniiiigolt.ili •• 

52 50’ 38 .25 ) 
36 .2,5 

■ 37-17 

Savendroog • • • < 

. • . ■ Bniniaiieotlali •• 

.32 .56 .17 .17 


Tiilai.iillj ilill •• 

79 40 52 .9 


BfHiiiaitgollah • • 

•.. .'rirt.ipiiiiv ni'i • • 

46 41 15 .7.3 



Anki'.sgheirv • ■ • • 

98 54 20 


Tirlapully Ilill • • 

• • • • Aiikissgl.eiry • • ■ • 

52 10 01 .27 



II. Mkasuhf.mf.nt of the Base I.inc near Ban¬ 
galore. 

This base was executed by Lieut. Warhen, of 
H. M. 35d Uegt. tlien one of my assistants; and 
%vas intended as a datum for extending the triangles 
to the Malabar coast: and also as a base of verifica¬ 
tion to the triangular measurement brought from the 
base x\en\- Madras; and it appeared that, by continuing 
the computations the whole distance, and making 
this base one of the sides of the last triangle, the com¬ 
putation exceeded the measurement only inches. 
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No furtlu'r account need therefore lie ^;i\ cn f;f tin 
manner of peiforniino- this very inipott.uir and deli¬ 
cate part of tlic work, than tint in addiiiou to tlie 
appaiatns used in the former incaMimnent near St. 
TlKiinas's Mount, tlicre was a tran‘.it teh seoic, ni all 
respects similar to tiait ineniioned in the account of 
the tiig'onoMctrical survey of Zh/yA/W tin- living 
objects in the u/ignenunf, ami tabiiio’ the cKvatnais 
and depressions at tlie same time i'lie manner of 
nsiny it was as follow's : 


\\'hen the instrument was placed at a sutheient 
<listaure behind tlic comineneeim nt ol' an li\ no- 
tbenu-.e, so as to see dis’inetly the mai k praenl cii 
the liearl of the draw'ing j>ost, and tiu- elevaiion m 
depression of the liypotbennse lin illt deteimined, 
the iintimnent being coveied from the sun b\ a small 
cloth pandal, lemained in that position, ii 1 i'oiii or 
sometimes fi\e chains were measninl. J’re\ions to 
lemoringit, a small hoopcil picket was placed, by 
signal from the personal the transit, at a pioper dis¬ 
tance behind the teiniination of the last chain. In 
fixing- the spot for this little picket, a eoniinon rod, 
with a shaip point unis used, and the telescope of the 
transit depressed to the place on the ground intended 
to be maiked. After the spot was fixed on, and the 
])icket diiven down, the instrument was removed, 
and placed in the alignenieiit, with the plummet 
hangingov’er the eenticof the little picket, and tlien 
a new iiypothennse was laid out, or the former one 
continuctl. 

When the hypothenuse was terminated, a register 
picket was driven into the ground, opposite to the 
arrow of the chain, and in such a inanucr, that when 
the brass head was fixed thereon, tlic slide nfiglit 

X ii 
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be parallel to tlie chain, and very near it. A piece of 
wood was contrived to be placed upon the hraashead, 
and fixed by a screw, which pressed against the cnrl 
of the slider, so that when that .slider was moved by 
its own screw, the wood, thus attached, moved with 
it, in the direction of the aligncment. as nearly as the 
eve could judge. On flie top of this wood \i as placed 
aT, having also a motion in the same dircciion with 
the brass slitler, to ex|X"dite the operation; and on 
the top of this 'J', a brass ruler, in length alxmt six 
inches, was placed, having a sliding motion at right 
angles to the other; and in the middle of the pro¬ 
jecting end, was a mark from which the plummet 
was suspended, and by the two motions, at right 
angles to each other, the plumb line was easily brought 
to coincide with the arrow terminating the hypothe- 
neuse. A like operation was .gone through with the 
commencement of the next hypothenu.se, and the 
arrow brought to coincide with the same plumb line. 
Here the distance of each arrow above or belovg, the 
brass rule was noticed as in the former measurement. 

If, after the removal of the transit, the samehypo- 
thenuse was continued, the register picket, at the end 
of the chain, was left standing; and when the instru¬ 
ment was brought into the alignement with the 
plummet over the mark, nothing was required but to 
place the telescope at the former elevation or depres¬ 
sion, and move the qross vane which is applied to 
the heads of the pickets and stands, till the appro¬ 
priate mark coincided with the horizontal wire in 
the focus of the eye glass. 
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made for comparing the Chains, pnriotci to 
the Mf.asuuement. 
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Tahh\ c til/(lining the Particulam of the Measurement, 
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Talk, containing the Particulars of the Measurement, 

continued. 


An;.les of 



, ^ . Coiih’ rure- 

Perpcndicii'ar. n.tul fuui 

s ill.- last. 

S PC o — 


■HU 



0 9^ 27 .00114. 

1 10 46.5 .042jy 

2 00 1j 1.30587 


400 0 42 30 
300 0 11 47 
200 0 16 30 
300 2 8 27 


.30587 

.03056 

.(A‘177 

.00230 .9599 

.20940 11.2067 


53 500 1 13 31.5 1.11437 10.6929 

51 4u0 0 51 43.5'.05428 6.0182 

55 200 O 32 31.5 .1)0896 

56 1-00 1 38 9 .16300 

57 300 2 33 58.5 .30087 


200| 0 54 24 .02504 

2001 0 32 3 .(.K)868 1.8645 

t.W)| 1 58 15 .35490 20.6344 

1 51 25.5 .31514 19.4439 

1 26 27 .22134 17.6012 


0.8247 
4.1172 
17.4860 
4.9450 15. 2 
1.0283 11. 9 
13. 9 


1.8922 
11.4178 
13.4323 
1 3.1647 


.500 O 38 16.5 .(!o 100 


800 O 6 14 .vA)128 

4(X; 0 27 27 .01276 

500 1 13 4.5.11300 

100 1 42 4.5 .17630 

5(K> 2 26 30 .4539.5 

2(X7 0 14 3 .(Ml 167 

20(/ 0 36 16.5 .01113 
.30() 2 16 36 .21381 

2ot. 1 47 22 .09752 

400 1 11 43.5 .18208 


5(K>| 2 26 30 
20o| 0 14 3 


01113 2.1103 
21381 11.9174 
09752 6.2*53 


1.4,50.5 

3 . 1939 ! 7. 5 
10.6275: 
11.8752 I 
21.3011 ! 8. 6 
0.8174 jl3 

3. 8 


.09752 

.18208 


8.3150 


900 0 41 11 
3tK» 0 35 13 


.06-4.53 10.7815 
.01573 


3.0732 

3.5903 


5 200 1 K43 .082-22 3.5903 0. 5 

7 3(K* 0 6 •24 .00055 0.5585 2.75 

S 200 2 23 45 .17483 8.36(H> 

:) 400 1 3 28.5 .06820 7.3852 26. 5 

) 800 0 32 13 .v)3512 7.4971 

1 7(X) 0 22 59 .OljOf 4.6799 11.37 

2 <>00 0 47 22 .0.5697 8.2668 11 

5 400 0 59 35 .0600' 6.9325 11.55 

1 400 1 3 20 .•16781- 7.3687 7. 1 

5 300 0 10 00 >0126 ()..S727 

Descent I'roni the termination of the! 
base to the grountl. 3 


SOWKIj 6.6347^1.107.(304 27.‘-.418‘.;514.S2;3fc!'. 

Nrrth above the Soutli extremity of the base = 39.7 


800 0 32 13 
7(X) 0 22 59 
<>00 0 47 22 
400 0 59 35 
400 1 3 20 

300 0 10 00 



Completed 11th July- REMARKS. 
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Sit 

At the commencement the oUl clwin rx- 
cmit-d the ne\v »»iie 13.47 divi-Nions of the 
microme't r = (MH)619 fff't- ' Tliciefnie 
398 X 100 00619 f’t'cr will be the nie.i- 
siire in terms of the new ehuin 

At the con<'lii.sioa tlie old i luiii exi-eeded 
the new one 17-9 :iiid liad th/re- 

fore increased 2 4.3 divisions 0 00097 
feet. Hence 3.o8 x ^ 0.1.930 

feet, is the correction for tl'.c we.ii, winch 
add .. 

The sum of the dcducinns from col. itli is 
6.63475 feci, whicii lie'll'; inc.ta id in 
the ratio of 1(»0 to lOO 0<<6 !9 w ill be 
6.63.51 feet, which subtract - - - 

Hence the apparent horizontal distance will 
be. 

The coirection for the expansion and re¬ 
duced to the standaid iemperature of 62’ 
will i)c 

(S3M—.50) xooofa—(6r—. 0 ") xooi?.i 7 

■---—X 39790. 

0215 fett, which add • - - - 

Hence the corrected measure of tlie base 
for the temperature of 62 will he - 

To wh ch add the convetion for rctliicin" 
all the livpothcnuscs to the level of the 
south end of the base 


Which being reduced to tlie level of the 
.sea, will be ..... 


Fwt. 

39802.4636 

+ 0.1930 

— 6.6351 
39796.0215 

+ 3,1000’ 

39799.2211 
4 0.0893 

39799.3104 

39793.7 
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III. TRIANGLES. 



Hana.idamuUa from Pilloor Hiil 110381.9 


i 


TRIANGLES. 


Obtd. An&Ic'. 



Hanandamulla . 98* 13' 33 .6 - 

Pilloor Hill. 42 59 08 - 

Kylaaghur . 38 4-7 22.4 ■ 

180 00 04 



' Analrr for 
Calculation. 


98’ 13' Sl".5 
42 59 7 
38 47 21 .5 


Distance 
ID feet. 



3 .) +0 .9 180 00 00 


Kylasgliur from • 


Hanantiamidla from Kfa~gli 'r 120128 


120135 

174387.? 



Hanandamulla . 98 13 33.6 —0.8 

Kylafcghur . 38 47 22.4 —0.6 

Pilloor Hill. 42 59 8 —0.7 

180 00 04 



98 13 31.5 
38 47 21 .5 
42 59 7 


180 00 00 


Pilloor Hill iVom - 


' Hiinandaiuulla.110S75.C 

. Kylasghur. 174377.3 


Kfasghiir from Pilloor Ihtl 1743S2.3 



Kylasghur . 

Pilloor Hill. 

Patticondah . 

86 12 27.96 
SO IS 26.32 

• • • 

-— 1-3 • 
—2. 




1 

Patticondah froxn - 

1 



86 12 24.25 
50 13 24.25 
43 34 11 .5 


180 00 00 


Kylasghur .1.'1444^.4 

.Pill...;r Hill .2-2452.9 
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ACCOUNT OF TRIGONOMETRICAL 
TIIIAN JLES—CONTINUED. 



Ki/faxghur from BodrcmuUa lU.'JOS.i.S 



Kylosgliur .. 
Hoileeraulla,, 
Patticonduli 


SO 46 50.91 
85 2S 10 .S 
4.S 49 36 .‘J 

—1 .3 

_2 .‘i 

—I 



,50 46 48 .75 
8.5 ‘23 37.25 
13 19 31- 

180 00 7.11 


1.S 

+ '2.61 

180 00 00 


f J'.vlioglnir.l‘)4Wr.fi 

Pattii'or.dali (Voui J 

{_ I^otlenmilla .1.511 .SI.8 
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TRIANGLES, taken up at the Base, and amtinned back to Pebracondah and 

Kylasuiivs.. 


A/. 'It / 0 / the Da.\r fioiii the S, end of the Base 


N(. 'J'KIANOLES'. Obul. Au-li-. 


S. end of tlic I’iisc Sii 10 'i(i .T.jj —0.1 '2i 
S. end of the Base .‘id -1 !■ 0 .O(;j_o ,0()| 
''Inntapuin Station nO .'»(> — O.OOj 



se 39793.7 

Anylf'' Kh 

DistancG 

Calctiliiiiun. 

m 


■SO 10 'j:r 
:/i id ,')0.;; 
.V, . 9 ; 40.7 


ISO 00 lo.'Ji f r.oo iso 00 00 


f K. e 

Muntapuin Sl.ilien iroin .? 

L S, end oi tile Has 

S. end 0 / the base j unn Mteil'ininii Station \7\7'.0'd> 


K. end (il the Bu.'-e .'26f»6.'!.95 

I 

S, end oi the Have .^17475.03 


1 

lot; 9 37.7‘-'i—0 



106 9 35.9 

It,; ‘t V 1 .*)e;| —0 ,08 



It.” 3 

3S ).(i M .1 ',j— 0.07 



:;s 46 29.6 

ISO o;t oi-.ooj 

0.17 

4 1 .15 

I.so 00 00 


f S. end 
Honnair{;otLah Iroin < 

(.Mnntapum Station... 


S. end of the Base.4'3351.7 

Mnntapum Station.72^11.7 


Aliiiilap'im St alum ft am Bonnnir^ntlah 72S11.7 



Muntapuni Station !>7 26 ,7:! .39—1.0“ 
Bonnairgottuh ...... .71 7 .74.62—0.37 

Tirtapully Hill. 31 25 16.15—0.41 


97 26 53.9 
.71 7 54.2 
31 25 11.9 


180 00 4.16 1 .8.7 + 2.31 180 00 00 


Tirtapully Hill from ■ 


"Muiitapum Station.. 108746.3 


.Bonnairgottah 


.138492.9 
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TRIANGLES—CONTINUED. 


Bonvairgnttah from Tirlapulli/ Hill 138192.9 


No. 


54 ^ 


TR.ANCIES. 


Bonnairi^ott-Ji . 

Tirtapully Hill . 

Muntapum Centre 


1 >1)S<I. Anjile.s. 

41 

O 

C 

o 

1 

‘=3 t,: 

• y 

’u 

r. 

Error. 



5V ,5'.76'.91 
;!] 2.') H.96 

97 28 ,7,7.27 

—0".4 
—0.4 
— 1 .1 



.71" .7 .76 .5 
31 2.7 9 

97 28' .74 ..7 


!H() (K) 01 .14 


1 .9 

- 0 .76 

180 (K) 00 


f bonnairgotiuli , 
Muntapum Centre from < 

(.Tirtapully Hill, 


72815.(i 

10870.7.1 


55 


Aliintnpiim Crnirr frtmi Boi 

miiig 

iiliiili 7'- 

81,7.6 

Muntapum Centre 

69 50 16.* 

—0 .6 



69 .70 16 

Bonnairgottah . 

70 ,72 23.91 

—O.f) 



70 .72 23 ..7 

Savendroog .Station 

39 16 .70..S,s 

—0 .,7 



39 Hi .70 ..7 


1 80 00 0! .29 


1 .7 

—0 A 1 

l.SO 00 00 


Savendroo;’ 


f Mtiiipalimi Cl litre 
1 " from < 

t Bonnairfiottiih . 


108601.1; 
107968.7 


With the .sides Muntapum eetitrc tioni ’iirtapullii hill lOR/O.i. I 
,feet, and Muntapum cciitie from Sarcudreo^ -= IOh()()l.(» I'cet, and 
the included angle at Muntapum = lf)7 the hide Suiuu- 

droog from Tirtapullp hill is foiiiid = ‘ilhOds.Jl Icet. 

Again with the siiles lionnairgottah from T'tvtapullff hill 1.‘}8492..0 
feet, and Bonnairgottah fioni Suvendraog ==. I07i;h'8.7 leet, and the 
inchidi rl angle at Bonnuirgottah 121- ,'iS' I<f' the side Suvendroog 
from Tirtapulhi hill is found ^ gHiD.'fs.H feet ditfering from the 
above of a foot, and of vvhieh the mean is 210‘()J8.8.> feet. 













OPEEATIOlfS IN THE PENINSULA. 
TRIANGLES— CONTINUED. 


Savendroog from TirtajmUy Hill 21 6038.85. 


Ansin for Dntance in 
Citculiitiun. feet 


159828.8 

176775.8 



114788.1 
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SIS 


TRIANGLES —CONTINUED. 



Tirloptitli/ Hill from J)eorahilta 176775 H. 


Tirtiipiiilv llill • • • • <)7 31 1 K (;1 —5.65 | <)7 6| 14.4 

Deiirdlx'lla . ... ; 37 20 31.1 

Yerraroiiciali. 44 47 .55.83 —l.'J.S | 44 47 54.5 


60 I 180 00 00 


f Tirtapully Hill .152iy7.5 

Yerracoudah from .7 

( Deorabella. 2415211.3 


Tirlaimllv Hill • • • • 59 35 8.79 —I 70 59 35 7 

Drtiwbelta . 62 10 4.27 — 1.67 52 10 2 6 

.^iiktimgtierrjr •■••... . 68 14 50.4 

6l 180 00 00 

f Tirlapully Hill . 150322.7 

AnkiiiSglierry from 

(Deorabetia.164136.3 
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TRIANGLES— CONTINURD. 


TirtojmUy HUt from Anlnstf'hfrry 150322 7. 



TirlupuMy Hill' 
liikissgliciry 
YiTniroiiilali • 


•• IS lO- <)"25 
■ • (>() 'iO -35 .4 


Yi" .imiidali Iron 


Anjlrs for DKtance in 
teet. 



rirt’apiill) Hill 
Yerraroii'lali" • 
Ryniaiitlroug 


Hill from Vriraemdiih I52i<)<'9 
-! 03 5 .)! 3 I -•.> 13 o; 


180 00 05.26 


R 'ltiaiidroog from 


-2 13 

1 03 
— 1.04 



4'2 


<)3 .5 49 

37 31 18 
4.9 22 53 


4' 2 j + l.o() 180 00 00 


fTiita|>ully Hill 
f Yerracoiidt 


122121.2 


erracoiidali . 200214.3 


The si(k’ from 'rirlapulh/ hill to Ycrracavtiah is the mean distance 
found in ihc tiiaiii;io,s Tirtapully hill, Dioraln'tia, and Verracondah 
and Tit'tapuUy hill, Ank'iss^hcrry and Vt rmcondah. 


Yerrarondak from Hymavdroo^ 200214.3. 



Yerracnndah 
Ryniandroog 
Patlicondah • 


78 25 51.0() 
45 II 51.7 
56’ 22 20.37 

180 00 3.13 



Palticondah from.! 


78 25 47.75 
45 11 52 
56 22 20.25 


180 00 00 


f Yerracoudali.I7o605.j 


^ Ryniandroog 


235558 9 
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TRIANGLES—CONTINUED. 


Yerracondak from Patticondah 170605.9.' 


TRIANGLES. 

Obsd. Angles. 

i 

t 

£ 

a 

—1.4 
—4.8 
—1.5 

'5 

t « 

Error. 

Angles for 
CaIcnUtion. 

Disiacee in 
feet.. 

Yerracondah. 

Patticondah . 

Kylasghur ............ 

42 22 48'.97 
101 21 48.77 
36 15 24.6 



42 22'49'.25 
101 21 45.75 
36 15 25 

282820.3 

194445.9 

180 00 2.34 


7.7 

-5.36 

180 00 00 

C Yerracondah. 

Kylasghur from < 

1 Patticondah . 


sicxroN ir. 

Series of triangles direct from the Base near Bangalore, to Man¬ 
galore on the Malabar toast. 


IV. ANGLES. 

At Dodagoontali Station. 

Between And. 

Bonnairgottah .Savendroog . 61° 34'54' ^ 

50 f 

49 V 51'.2f< 
55 I 

50 ) 

104 4 29.68 

1 31 53 

56.25 
5125 

48.5 

46.25 

47.5 

45.5 

45.5 

48.5 

44.5 


Refill ring Lan]p.......M...M...*.M 


Savendroog.. 

Pole>star’B W. elongation 
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At Savendroog. 


Between 

Deorabetta..._ 

And 

...44” 41 4I''.25'\ 

40.5 j 

40.75 f 

41.5 ) 
40.25 1 

41.75 1 

40.5 

...SO 14 6.75^ 

Devaroydroog.^. 


Chectkul Hill..... 


S.2sf 

3.5 f 
7.25% 

8.5 J 
... 6 56 11.33'\ 

Devaroydroog.... 


10.83 f 
16.58 > 
16.331 
12.08^ 
...51 25 1.751 

llomanelly Hill .. 

^ V 

2.5 f 

2. 25 J 

Bundlmlly Hill .. 


61.16C 
63.66 f 
64.66J 
...47 6 33.6 7 

Mysoor Hill . 


34.1 >■ 
33.353 
...46 23 6.347 
5.84 > 

Ui'ft'rring Lamp 

.M...Mullapunnabetta 

6.593 

...90 39 58.371 


59.25 

60.75 

61.25 

62.5 

61.5 

61 Y 

62.25 

62.75 

59.25 

60.5 

62 

63.75. 


icr.9s 

6.37 

13.43 

2.12 

62.35 

33.63 

6.26 

61.16 


y 
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yii Sinxndn.(ig, continued. 

lichi'mi /hnl 

Rfiuiiiij, Lamp.Yc.niconduii.92 4' .51".25'| 

40 .5 
47.75 

49.5 

49.5 t 49'.4i 
48.55 r 

48.5 
50.02 I 

50.5 I 
48 ,87 j 

Pok'-star’.sgrcatestW. ciong.it ion 2 28 50.75 

57 .25 
.0 1- 


.5ii 

58 .75 
58 .75 
58 .25 
6 ] .12 


jdt Dcrnmidvoog. 


Chectku) Hill. 

..I!urigasiviimy Hill 

82 48 

17.251 
18 ]• 

17.GS 

Bomuiu-lly .. 


.89 33 

42 \ 

17 .0 j 

44.8 

Savcndroog . 


.79 52 

7.75-; 





8 . 71 / 





> 

8.45 




8.25 1 





9.5 ) 



Kung.wv.'imy. 

...Romandiv Hill 

.. 44 

59 

SO .35 

Chcttl-ul Hill. 

...lliiugaM>'aray ... 

.. 82 

48 

17.0-2 

liomanolly Hill. 

...ClK'dkul Hi'l... 

..127 

47 

47 .97 

.Savcndroog. 

...( IitTtkul Hill... 

.. 38 

14 

4 .75 

Romnncllv Hill. 

...Savc.idroo''. 

.. 89 

33 

43.22 

Bumunelly Hill. 

...Saiondroog. 

.. 89 

33 

44.8 

Romanclly Hill. 

....Savcndroog.. 

.. 89 

33 

44.01 


At Ihtnancllif JJiU. 

HytallooFlog.^lullupunnabctu 175 40 1.88") 

0.87}- 
0.753 
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Bomanelly Hill, continued. 

Between And 

Hytalloo Flag.Savendroog 70" 9' 19'.7S1 

19.75/ 
19 f 

21.5 J 

Referring Flag .IVkillapunnabetta 86 15 22.75'! 

26.5 / 
24 f 
24.12J 

Daesauneegooda 131 4 88.12^ 
39.75/ 
37.25 f 
40 J 


Hytalloo Flag. 

....Mullapunnabctta 175 40 1 
Savendroog. 70 9 19.94 

Mullapunnabctta . 

....Savendroog.105 30 41.06 

Referring Flag.. 

Daesauneegooda 131 4 38.78 

Daesauneegooda . 

.Mullapunnabetta 44 49 14.44 

Daesauneegooda .. 

....Mullapunnabetta 44 49 15.871 

12.5 / 
14.88f 
16. 37 J 

Ditto . 

...Do. by ReferruD^ Lamp. 

Mean... 


At Mullapunmbetta. 

Referring Rag .Bomanelly Hill ......143 22 60.5 


19''.94 

24.34 

38.78 


-14.90 

14.44 

14..67 
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At Mullapuiinubslta, continued. 

Belxnecn Aid ^ 

Referring Flag .Savcndroog .97" 41'34.25' 

36.38 


•MvsoorHill .37 59 


Dae!iauncegoo(la 


Koondoor Hill 


Referring F.ag.Kpondlmily Hill. 


Koumlhully Hill .Ilaijiiabcttu 


46.75^ 
,.45 31 61.5 
61 

61.75; 
60.5 


31'.36 


12.58 


33.6 


22.94 


44.6t 


60.65 
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At Mullapumabetta, continued. 

Between And 

Referring flag • • • • ■ Bolroyndroog • • • • 96” 36” 48" 

46.25 
44 

49.25 


45.25 

47-5 

45.75 

44.25J 

Relerring Flag.Bomanelly Hill ••143 23 00.25 

Savendroog. 97 41 34.36 


Bomanelly Hill ••••Savendroog. 45 41 25.89 


Ilcferring Flag•••••• Mysoor Hill .••• 87 59 12.58 

Savendroog.97 41 84.36 


Savendroog ..Mysoor Hill .... 59 42 21.78 


Referring Flag.Bomanelly Hill ..143 23 00.25 

Daesauneeguoda 150 36 33.6 


Bomanelly Hill • •. • Daesauneegooda 66 00 26.15 


Referring Flag.Daesauneegooda. • 150 36 33.6 

Koondoor Hill •• 71 37 22.94 


Daesauneegooda • • • • KoonJoor Hill • • 78 59 10.66 


Referring Flag.Daesnimcegooda ••150 36 33.6 

Koondliully Hill - • 55 38 44.68 


Daesauneegooda •••■• Koondliully Hill. • 94 57 48.92 
Hannabetta ..Koondliully Hill.• 45 32 00.65 


HannabeWa..;.Daesauneegooda.• 49 25 48.27 

Referring Flag.Koondoor Hill •• 71 37 22.94 

Koondliully Hill • • 55 38 44.68 

Koondoor Hill.Koondhully Hill. • 15 .58 38.26 

Hannabetta.Koondliully Hill • • 45 32 00.65 

Hannabetta.Koondoor Hill • • 29 33 22.39 

Referring Flag.Koondliully Hill. • 55 38 44.68 


Balroyndreog • • • • 96 36 46.3 
Koondliully Hill • • • • Balroyndroog • • • • 10 58 1.62 

y 3 
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ACCOUNT OF TRIGONOHETEICAL 


At Mullapunmbetta, continued. 

Between And 

Lmp .. {S'mSgS} >W«'lS-.85 

18 

18.37 

19.13 

19.38 
20 

19.63 

20 

19.25 

19.25 
170 43 49 

48.23 

48.13 
47.75 

49.25 
48.2 
48.5 

50.23 


At BundhuUy. 

Swrendroog •«.••••• Deorabetta.37 SO 28,5 1 

31.75]' 

Mygoor Hill .... 80 2 42.441 
45.94] 


At Cfleet kill Hill. 


Savendroog 


Devaroydroog. •. .134 


49 45.13‘1 
44.25 ( 
44.25 f 
47 J 


At My soar Hill. 

Referring flag ......Bundhully Hill ..55 26 46 

45.75 

43.9 

Savendroog .... 108 17 44 ' 
. 43.75 

46 

47 


S0'.12 

44.19 


45.16 


45.22 


45.19 
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At Mysoor Hill, continued. 


Betvoeen And 

Referring Flag JMullapunnabetta 17747' 26" 


25.45 

27.^9 

28.5 
27 

27.5 
25.25 

25.5 
25.43^ 


Referring Flag • • • 

• • ■ Bundliully Hill • 
Savendroog. 

• 55 26 45.22' 

• 108 17 45.19 

Bundliully Hill • • • 

• • • Savendroog. 

• 52 50 59.97 

Referring Flag • • • 

• • • Savi-ndroog. 

Mullapunnabetta 

• 108 17 45.19 
177 47 26.5 

Savendroog . 

• • • Mullapunnabetta 

73 54 48.31 


At D(n\<i(mnee"ooda. 

Mullapunnubctta • • • • Boniunelly Hill • • 69 10 25.38' 

26.5 ■ 

Hannabctta. 89 54 5.63' 

5 ■ 

■7.37. 

Kooncloor Hill ••47 3 26.5 i 
23.37 ■ 

Iliinnabetta.Koondoor Hill •• 42 50 41.32' 

39.13/ 


.It Kooittlool bcttd. 

Mullapunnabetta • • • • Daesaunecgooda •• 53 57 29 ") 

32.-5 J. 

31.753 

Hannabctta.119 34 16.25 

Balroyndroog . •. • 141 10 47.5 7 

47 1 

Koondhully Hill ....Balroyndrootc -75 12 19 1 

ler ^ ^5.75; 

Mullapunnabetta • • • • Balroyndroog •.••141 10 47.25 

Hannabctta.119 34 16.25 

Balroyndroog .Hannabet.a. 21 36 31 


^ 26''.« 


25.94 

6 

24.93 

40.37 


31.17 

16.25 

47.25 

17.37 
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ACCOUNT or TRIGONOMETRICAL 


At Koondoorbetta, continued. 

Between And 

Mullapunnabetta • • • • Daesauneegooda 53“ 57' 31 ''.17 
Hannabclta ••••119 34 16.25 


Daesauneegooda ••••Hannabetta •••• 65 36 45.08 


Mullapunnabetta • • • • Balroyndroog^ • • • 141 10 47 .25 
KoondliullyHill ••••Balroyndroog^^^^ 75 12 17.37 


Mullapunnabetta • • • • Koondbully Hill 143 36 55 .38 


Koondoorbetta • • • 
’ Mullapunnabetta • 


Koondoorbetta • • • 
Mullapunnabetta ■ 


At Koondbully Hill. 

• • Bettatipoor Hill 

• • Bettatipoor Hill 

Balroyndroog • • ■ 


78 18 11.5 1 

10.75 
14 . 

57 53 42.5 ') 
41 
42.5 

39.75 
99 12 24.25 


12'.08 


41.44 


• Bettatipoor Hill.. 78 18 12.08 

• Bettatipoor Hill.. 57 53 41.44 


24.251 

22.25 > 22.25 
20.25) 


Mullapunnabetta••• .Koondoorbetta •• 20 24 30.64 


a! HaniKibctta. 

Daesauneegooda ••• •Koondoorb;tta •• 71 32 35 \ 

35 J 

Koondoorbetta.Balroyndroog ••• .136 19 19.87 

14. 


9.871 
4.18 J 


17.37 


At Bulroyt/droog. 

Refei^ring flag.Botbunuliy Hill •. 169 57 5.13"} 

6.37 f 
3.75 ( 

2.37 j 

Koondhully Hill^^ S8 44 .51 1 

54.5 j 


4.41 


52.75 
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At Balropidf'oog, continued. 

Between And 

ReferringLamp, Pole-star’s W.elongaUon 56' 4& 43 .5 

43 izS 

43 

44 .5 
44.25 
43 .44 

Referring Flag.Koondhully Hill 88 44 52.75 

Bullamully Hill ■ • 169 57 4 .41 


Koondhully Hill ••••Bullainully HiU •• 81 12 11 .66 


Koondhully Hill 


Balroyndroog 


At BulUimully. 

• Bajroyndroog • • • • 57 


30".42 


• Kunnoor Hill-118 

Bullanaudgooda •• 80 


Bullanaudgooda • • • • Goompay Hill • • • • 79 

(Joompay Hill.Kuddapoonahetta 89 

Meejarllill.Kuddapoonahetta 34 

Balroyndroog.Mangalore.123 

Kunnoor Hill.Balroyndroog * • • ■ 118 

Bullanaudgooda • • • • Balroyndroog • • > • SO 



Kunnoor Hill.Bullanaudgooda •• 169 45 27.31 

Goompay Hill.... 79 17 42.17 


Goompay Hill.Kunnoor Hill 81 27 4.3.14 

Kuddapoonahetta 89 14 45..36 


Kunnoor Hill.Kuddapoonahetta 7 16 56.42 

Balroyndroog.BuIIaiiaudgooda .. 80 .'>3 19.10 


Bullanaudgooda • • • .Gooiup.iy HilU«• •'79 17 42.17 
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Between 
Balroyndroog ■ 

Goompay Hill • 

Balro 3 'ndroog ■ 
Kunnoor Hill • 


At BuUamullt/, continued. 

And 


Mcejar Hill 


.Goonipav Hill... 

• 160'11' 

' 1"..36 

Mangalore. 

123 II 

25.92 

.Mangalore. 

• 76 37 

32.72 

.Kunnoor Hill • •. 

■118 21 

13.5 

. Kuddapooiiubotta 

7 46 

‘6 

• Balroyndroog ... • 

110 34 

17.0.S 

> Kuddapoonabetta 

34 37 

32.87 

Balroyndroog . •. * 

75 56 

44.21 


Balroyndroog • 
Bullamully Hill 
Meejar Hill • • • 


Bullamully Hill 


Af Ungargooda. 

• Bullamully Hill •• 91 20 

[ 

59.' ' 
62 

• Meejar Hill .... 126 11 27.5 '] 

‘15.15 

30.25 

28. 

.Booggargooda .• 28 59 12.7.5 
13 
9 

6.25J 

At Booggargooda. 

. Meejar Hill •••••. 113 5 40, 


Ungargooda 


21 3 


Bullamully Hill 


.Meejar Hill. 
Ungargooda 


■ 113 .5 
. 21 3 


60 .75 


27.83 


10.25 


13.08 


55.5 


Blecjar Hill 


Ungargooda ....131- 9 .38..58 
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M Meejar Hill. 


Between 
BuUamuUy Hill 


Kuddapoonabetta 


Bullamully Hill 


And 

\ Booggargooda«• • • 54° ST 20".62 
17.88 
17.5 

Kuddapoonabetta 49 7 52 

52.25 

56.75 

• .Kooliebogooda .>37 55 18.5 

19.75 

20.25 

21.25 

At Kuddapoonabetta. 

.«Meejar Hill.96 14 31 .5 


Kunnoor Hill 


Kooliebogooda.Meejar Hill 


.96 14 31 .5 ■ 

31.25 

ill ....48 38 44.25’ 

46.75 ■ 

Meejar HiU.58 24 55.25') 

57.75 f 
55 f 
58.5 ) 

Eedgali Station • • 86 11 35.5 "I 
30 V 
30.75) 


Bullamully Hill. 


At Kunnoor Hill. 

Kuddapoonabetta 123 34 21 .251 
21 


V. TRIANGLES. 


BonnairiroUnli from Savendroog 107968.7 



Angles for Dutaqce ia 
Calculation. feet. 


83° 20' 15".4 
,T5 4 58.8 
61 34 50.8 
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ACCOUNT OF TRIGONOMETRICAL 
TRIANG LES— CONTI n\) e». 


Savtndioo^ from Dfwabata I598‘J8.8. 


No. TRIANGLES. Obsd. Angl««. 


S u : 


Anjlos for I >inancc in 

Coiciiioiiou. I feet,’' 


A4,'’4!'3.9‘.5 
97 47 5 Z 
67 30 28 .5 



260072 

184620.5 


Savftidroo^ from I^undiidroo" 2I,'V226.3. 



Sa»'endroog. 

50 14 6.37 

—1.9 


50 14 -4.3 


Nimdjdroog. 

49 53 53.-18 

—1-9 


49 53 51.6 


Devaroydroog •••• 

79 52 8.45 

—2.8 


79 52 4.1 

68 


180 00 8.3 

6.54 

+ 1.76 

ISO 00 00 


Devaroydroog from. 


' Saveiidroos 


167233.7 


-^-Q . 

f Slindydroog... 168058.8 


Sawndroog from Deorabt'Ha 159828.8. 



Sarendrnog . 
Droi-abeltii « 
Allasour Hill • 


78 57 47.5 
47 20 38.73 
53 41 39.59 

_n 

— I 

.26 

(^9 



78 57 45.1 

47 20 37 

5J 41 379. 

180 00 05.82 



5 .i 

+ 0.42 j180 00 00 

1 ■ 


Allasoor Hill from 


' Saveiidroog • 
Deorabrtta • 


145859.1 

191662.8 
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TRIANGLES—CONTINUED. 


Savendroog from AHasoor Hill 145859.1 


No. 

TRIANGLES. 

! 

Obsd. Angles. 

a 

& 

s 

'» v! 

u f. 

'•n 

Enor. 

1 

Angles for 
Calrulation. 

Dislanre 
in feet. 


Savendroog . 

55'41' 34'.92 

-1".3 



S5'41'32'.8 



Allasoor Hill. 

62 10 4,3.71 

—1 .4 



62 10 41.5 



Cheetkul Hill .. 

62 7 47.87 

i— 1 .4 



62 7 45.7 


70 










180 00 06.5 

j 

1 ^ 

4.2 

•f 

180 00 00 



Cheetkul Hill n 

^ Savendroog .. 


1459244 


i 


(.Allasoor 



13G2924 


“1 


Havcntiroog Jrv.n Chectkul HiU 1459‘24.8 


Savendroog . 

6 56 13.43 

HU 



6 56 12.5 

Cheetkul 

134 49 1,).16 




134 49 42.5 

Devaroydroog ....^ 

38 14 4.75 




38 14 5 


180 00 3.34 


0.7 

+ 2.64 

180 00 00 


Devaroydroog from 


r Savendroog .167224.8 

(.Cheetkul Hill . 28477X) 


Savendroog Jrom Devaroydroog 167229.25 


72 

Savendroog..........* 

Devarbydroog ...... 

Bomandly Hill.. 

51 25 2.12 
89 S3 44.01 

• • • 


! 

1 

51 25 00. 

89 33 40 

39 1 20 



■ 

1 

1 

180 00 00 


* 


r Savendroog ..., 
Bomanelly HQl from < 

(.Devaroydroog , 




265594J 

I 

207622.1 
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Saivii(/roog from llomanelly Hill 26,359-1.9 



TRIANGLES. | Obsd. Angles. 


.Savcndroog . 28“ 48' 2” ..85 —2” 

Bomanelly Hill.105 30 41.06 — 7..3 

Muliapunnabc'tta ... 45 41 2.3.89—1.3' 

180 00 9 .3 



Ancles ('>: 
Calciiiatio . 


28"48'0 '.4 
105 30 33.6 
45 41 26 




Mullapunnabetta from 


Savendroog.357646.2 


.Bomanelly Hill 


178809.7 


Savendroog front Bimdhtdlij Hill 269072 



S.'ivendroog . 47 6 33.68 —4 .1 

Bundhully . 80 2 44.19—6.2 

Mysoor Hill . 52 50 59.97 —4.2 

180 00 17.84 



47 6 29.5 
80 2 38 
52 50 52.5 


180 00 00 


Mvooor Hill from ■ 


"Savendroog .. 321385.4 

1. Bundhully.239060 


Savendroog from Mysoor Hill 321385.4 



Savendroog . 46 23 6.26—5.7 

Mysoor Hill . 73 54 48.31 —7 .7 

Mullapunnabetta... 59 42 21.78—6.3 

180 00 16.35 


Mullapunnabetta from 



46 23 00.5 
73 54 44 
59 42 15.5 


357641.2 

269475.6 
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Savendroog from iMulIapnnnabetta 357641.2 


An!;les for Distaoce i 
Calculabon. feet. 



Savtndroogfrom Miillapunnabetta 35764-1.2 



Savendroog Station 46 23 6.2fi —5. 
Miillapuiiimt>etta •• 59 42 21-7'^ —6 
Mjsoor Hill. 73 54 48 31 - - 

ISO 00 16.35 



Mysoof Hill from 


( Savendroog Station 


Muilapuimabetta < 



MutUpunnabttta/rom Romandh/ 17 S 8 O 7.7 


Miillapunnabetta •• 66 00 26.15 —1 8 
Bonianelly Hill"** 44 49 14.67 —1.5 
Daesauneego^ *• '69 10 25.94 —1 9 


180 00 06.76 


■ 



Daesaunecgooda from 


^ Mullapunnabetta* 
Bomanelly Hill • 


265592.8 

178807.7 


46 23 0.5 
59 42 15.5 
73 54 44 


19.7 -3.35 180 00 00 


321387*6 

269477.5 


66 0 23.8 
44 49 12.7 
69 10 23.5 


5*2 + 1.56 180 00 00 


134849 9 

174777.4 
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TRIANGLES— coNTiNu KD. 


Midlapunnabctta from Daesauntrgooda 



TRIANGLES. Obsd. Angles. 


Miiilapunnabetta 
Daesaiiiieegooda 
Haniiabelta • • • • 



4.9"25 48".27 
89 54 6’.00 


Angles for Distanepin 

Calcnlatiun. ftcu 


49' 25' 47" 
89 54 3 .6 
40 40 90.4 


180 00 00 


Hannabetta from 


Mullapumiabetta < 



Daesauneegooda < 


Mullapnnnabettafrom HanmhfUa 206'922.5 


Miiilapunnabetta from Daesauneegooda 134849-9 



Miillapuno^betta 

Daesauneegooda 

Kuondoor 


78 59 10.C6 — 
47 3 24-93 — 
53 57 31.17 — 

180 0 6.76 



KoondoorHill from- 


Mullapunnabetta 

Daesauneegooda 


206922.5 

157130.4 


29 33 22 4 

30 52 24 2 
119 34 i:.4 



122081.6 


1173557 


78 59 9-1 

47 3 22.0 

53 57 28.6' 


3".8 +2'.96180 00 00 


122081.2 

163700.6 





























OPEBATIONS lU THE PEHIKSCLA. 
TRI ANGLES— conti nb ed. 
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Daewuneef^mdn from Uannabetta 157180.4 


No. 

TRIANGLES. 

Obsd. Angles. 

i 

5 

8 ^ 

'S.u 

Error, 

Angles fur 
Calculation. 

Distance it 
feet 


Daesaiineegnoda ■ • 

42' 50' 40".37 

—1'.2 

■ 

m 

42" 50' 40'.4 



Hannabetta. 

71 32 34.00 

-1 .5 

■ 


71 32 34.7 



Koondoor Hill • • • ■ 

65 36 45.08 

-1 .4 

■ 

■ 

65 36' 44 .9 


82 


180 00 0 .4:. 

■ 


-3.65 

180 00 00 





C Daesauneegooda • • 


163701.8 


Kooudoor Hill from 









( Hannabetta 



117355.7 


Hannahiila from Kocudoorbelta 117355.7 



Hannabetta . 

136 19 17.37 

B 

■ 

n 

136 19 13.4 


Koondnorbelta • • • ■ 

21 36 31 




21 36 31.9 


Balioyndritog .... 

. . . 

mu 

B 


22 4 14.7 

.83 



B 

1 

■ 

180 00 00 


Dalmvndroog from 


1 


Hannabetta •• 
Koondoorbetla 


U5016 

215698 


Multapumuibetta from Koondoorbetla 122081.4 



1 

iVIullapiinnabetta • • 

15 58 38.26 




15 58 39 


1 

Kooiiduorbetin • ■ 

143 36 55.38 

—4.22 



143 36 50 


1 

Koondbully Hill . • 

20 24 30.64 

+ 1.50 



20 24 31 i 

1 


84 


180 00 04.28 


1.65 

1+2.63 

1 

180 00 00 





( Mullapunal>etta 


207682.8 



Koondhully from < 








( Koondoorbetla 


96366 .8 


The side MuUapumabetta from Koondoorbctta is the mean distance 

had from the 80 th and 81 st triangle. 

* ^ 
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ACCOUNT OF TRIGONOMETRICAL 


TRIANGLES—CONTINUED. 


Koomioorkrtia from KoondhvUjf Hill 96366.3 


No, 

TRIANGLES. 

Obsd. Anjilrs. 

O) 

C> 

c 

4; 

.Ci 

'tZ 

Q 

1 

X 

Frror. 

An,.l»*s for 
Call illation. 

Distancf 
ill Ret. 


Koondoorbetta. 

75 12' 17'.37 

—1''.7 



mm 



Koondlmlly Hill ... 

. 




78 48 9.73' 


85 

Balroyndroog. 

. . . 




25 .59 34.6 







180 00 00 





f Koojidoorbet ta 


2)5698 


Balroyndroog from < 








(.Kooiulhuily Hill 


212592.8 


Koonrlonrhetla from Mttllnp'.niviliclht 1 '2‘2()S 1.4' 


86 

Koondoorbetta. 

M'lllapunnahetta ... 
Balroyndroog. 

141 10 47.25 

mm 

1 

■ 




j j 


180 00 00 (K) 





f Koondoorbetta.. 

215698 

320091.5 



Balroyudroog from .j 

1 Mullanunnaliotta . 








MiiUapunimtirlla from K 'oiiilhulhj Hill Si{)7(>82.8 


87 


Mullapunnabetta. 

Koondlmlly . 

Balroyndroog.^..., 


40 58 01 .62 
99 12 22.25 


— 2.1 

— 6.1 


40 .57 59.5 
99 12 16.2 
.39 49 44.3 


180 00 oo.od 


f Mullapunnabetta. 
Rairoyndroog from 4 

I Koondhully Hill . 


320075 

212584.2 
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KoondhuUy Hill from Bairoyndroog 2125R8.S 


No. 

TRIANGLES. 

Obsd. Angles. 

Difference. 

y. V. 

V. 

•r ^ 

•S ^ 

:/) 

Error. 

Anglos for 
(Viculation, 

Distance 
! in feet. 


KoondhuUy Hill ... 





‘ 41'or 23''.8 



Bairoyndroog. 

81" 12' ll".r,6 




81 12 8.2 


88 

Bullumully. 

57 '1-6 liO.-r-i 

_ ‘>, 1. 



57 40 28 






j 

180 Oo 00 

i 





rKoondoallv Hill 


248343.2 



Bullamully from < 








(. Bairoyndroog .. 


164944.6 


The side Koondhidly hill from Balrnaidroog is the mean distance 
found in the H.5th and 87th triangle. 


Bairoyndroog from BuUnmuUy 16494'4'.6 


Bairoyndroog. 

Bullaiimlly. 

Ungargooda . 

.50 .54 19.37 
91 21 00.7.5 

—0.6 

—0.4 



28 44 41 .5 
59 54 19.2 
91 20 59.3 

142749.3 

79345.5 





180 00 00 

r Bairoyndroog . 

Ungargooda from < 

t Bullamully.. 


The supplemental chord angle at Bullamu/ljf, between Meyar 
hill and Ungargooda, corrected, is subtracted from the observed 
angle between Buh'opidroog and Mcejar hill, to get the angle at 
Bullamulli/, between Balropidimg and Ungargooda, as an observed 
one, 


Z C 
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ACCOUNT OF TRIGONOMETRICAL 


Bi/ffimully from Unge-rgooda 79345.5 


No. 

TRI.4NGLES. 

1 ‘ 

Obftd. Angles. 

i 

1 

Difference. 

T! j 
.« ? 

« S 

Error. 

Analeii for 
‘ Calculation. 

Distance in 
feet. 


itiill.imullv . 





16-^02' 24".8 



tliigargoods.. 

126'>ll' 27''.88 

-0''.7 



126 11 ‘’7 .2 



-Vleejar Station • • • • 

«7 4 i() i^.19 

+ 0.2 



r-7 46 08 


90 






)80 00 00 00 





( BullaiiiullY 



104550.2 


Met jar Sliitioii trom< 








( Ungargdotla • • • • 


35795.8 


At J/ffyV/r hill, tlie suppleiuetital chord anulc he', ween ’-‘fiogar- 
gooila and Ungargooda, corrected as an (>hscr\ed one, am! f.. fi-ieted 
from the obserx'cd angle between linoggargooda and BuHamully, 
gives the angle between BidUmully and Ungnrgooda as an observed 
angle. 


Bul/amuHi; from 'ileejar Sfalion 101.550.2 



Bulhimiilh . 

34. :7 32 S7 

— 0.C6 



34 37 33.75 


Mcejar Siiitl'Mi • • • • 

1.0 (-7 ) 67 

-0 27 



19 07 54.5 


Kudapoonabetta • • 

.96 It 5i.a7 

- ()..VS 



•96 11 31.75 

.91 


179 59 5791 


l.l 1 

-3 .2 

180 00 00 


Kiidiipoonabcttu from 


Bullaniuily • • 
Mwjar Station 


7.9536 

59763 


fltiUaimtUfi from Ki'd/ipooiiabdta 7.9536 



Bullamidl}' . 

7 16 56.42 

-0.02 



7 46 55.5 


Kudapooivabella > ■ 

ts ,',8 45.5 

+ 0.17 



48 38 44.7 


Kuunoor .Station • • 

12.1 51 21.12 

- 0.33 



123 34 19.8 

92 


ISO 00 03.01 


0.1 s 

+ 2.86 

180 00 00 00 


Kuunoor Station from 


1 


Buliaoiull}' •••• 
Kudapoonabetta 


71655.7 

12925.8 
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SECTION. III. 

Southern series of triangles, commencing from 
Mutlapunmbetta and Myswr hill, and continued to 
the Malabar coast, terminating with the distance 
from Bullamully to Kunimr station, which is also 
brought out by the northt ru series. 


Between 
Referring Flag 


Referring flag, 


VI. ANtiI.ES. 


At ]\Iysoor Hill. 

And 

MiilUpuniiabetta 177" 77 ' 26 ' ^ 
25.45 , 


27.89 

28.5 
27 

27.5 
25.25 

25.5 


26",50 


25.43 J 

Beltatipoor Hill • • 136 06 58.65 'V 

55 . 73 ) 

'Mullapunnabetia 177 47 26.50 
Beltatipoor Hill ••136 06 57.01 


Mullapunnabetta ••■ •Beltatipoor Hill •• 41 40 29.49 

At Mullapunnabetta. 

Referring flag.Mysoor Hill •• 37 59 12 "1 

10.75 

12.75 

12.25 

14 

10.5 
12 

12.25 
14 

13.25 

14.5 ■ 

12 . 75 J 

Bellalipoor Hill •• 12 26 40.75*^ 

38.5 

40.5 

39.5 

40.75 

39.25 

40.75 

40.5 
40 / 

Z 3 39.25 J 


12.58 


39.97 






342 ACCOUNT OF TRIGONOMETRICAL, 

Jt Mullapunmbetta, continued. 

Between And 

Referring flag ...... Soobramanee-59" 05' 03 ".25 

07 .5 


V.I.I 

4.75 

. . 8 

Referring flag .Mysoor Hill .... 37 5.0 12.58 

Bettatipoor Hill •• 12 2(S 3.9 97 


Mysoor Hill.Bettatipoor Hill •• 50 25 52.55 


Referring flag.Soobramanee .... 59 5 06 ' 


Bettatipoor Hill >• 12 26 39 97 
Bettatipoor Hill .... Soobramanee .... 4.6 38 26.03 


Muilapunnabctta 


Jt Bettatipoor Hill. 

.•Mysoor Hill .... 87 53 46 


Soobramanee 


Soobramanee 


■ Taddiaudainole 



48.67 


11.26 


Bettatipoor Hill 


At Taddiandamole, 

••••Soobramanee .. 


54 50 32.25' 

30.5 
32.75 

32.5 
29-75 j 
32 
28.25, 

••••124 57 23 

23.5 


31.14 


Soobramanee 


Mount Dilli 
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Mount Dim. 


Bttmen And 

Kuoduddakaiuully • .Taddlandainole 


Mtinjuimpuddy 


.• 60 ’21' 24".751 
31.5 V 
28 3 
..19 17 8 .25) 
}).5 > 

10 .25 3 


S43 


28’'.08 

9.33 


At Kunduddaltamilly. 

GoompajHiO.Aunautapoor Uill--15 56 12 *) 

Ilf I 

Baekul.AnnaDtapoor Hill • .37 41 43 ) 

43.5 > 43.25 
43 .25 3 

Goompav Hill.Ballanandgooda *.26 14 38 ■25'\ 

41 .25 / 

36 V 39.35 

40 .25 I 

41 ) 

Taddiandainole ..151 2 30 \ oj 

24 3 ' 

Muoittimpuddy • • • • Baekul.25 44 28 .25 ) 

28 > 29.75 

33 3 

Goompay Hill.Annantapoor .••. 15 56 10.69 

Taddiaiidamole .... Goompay Hill *.151 2 27 


Annantapoor .Taddiaiidamole .*166 58 37 .69 

Baekul . 37 41 43 .25 


Baekul.Taddiandainole • <155 19 39 .06 


Annantapoor .Baekul . 37 41 43.25 

Goompay Hill.Annantapoor.... 15 56 10 .69 


Baekul.Goompay . 53 37 S3 -94 


Taddiandaniole ....Baekul .155 19 39.06 

Baekul.Muiijuinipuddy • • 25 44 29 .75 


Muiijuimpuddy ....Taddiandainole ..129 85 9.31 


34 


















34i ACCOUNT OK TKIGONOMZTRICAL 
At Baekul, 

Between And 

Munjuiinpmldy Mount Dilli • > • • 32° 37'56".7j 

57 .7.> 

58 .5 

Kunduddukaniullv 32 31 50.75 
(i'j 

Goompay Hill.Aiinantapoor • • • • 11 45 56' ^ 

6() .7.-. > 
62 

Goompay Hill.Kunduddakaniully .02 36 56.25 

55 .25 
55 .25 
55 .25 

Munjuimpuddy ....Mount Dilli.32 37 57 .67 

Kunduddakamully 32 32 01 .37 

Mount Dilli.Kunduddakaniully 65 Op 59 .04 


At Munjuimpuddy Hill. 

Kunduddiikamiilly *.Mount Dilli ....100 2609 'i 

10.5 ( 

.0.2W 

8.5 J 

At Atuiantapoor Hill. 

Goompay Hill.Knndudilakaniully 107 n 12.5 1 

.16.25}- 
17.25 ) 


Ballanandgooda 


Ballanandgooda 


At Goompay Hill. 

. •. • Bullamully.35 09 13 .5 ') 

16 .25 f 
14 ( 

* 3 

Aiinantapoor .... 140 37 3 . 7.5 ^ 
4.75( 

6.5 r 

Kuniioor Station 93 6 48 .5 ) 
50 V 
46 .25 3 

• • •. Biillamiillv - 35 914 ,94 

Kaiinoor Station 93 <> 4 s .'25 


■ 57".67 

61.37 
59 . 5.8 

55.58 

9-51 

14.67 

. 14.94 

4.37 

48.25 


Bullamully 


Kunnoor Station 57 57 33 .31 
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Betwem 

Ballaiiaiidgooda 


At Bullamilly. 

And 

• Goompay Hill •• 7< 


Balroyndroog* 


79 * 17 ' 39 " 

43 .13 

44 .37 
80 53 15.75 


Balroyndroog .Kimnoor Station 116 21 13.5 

Balruyiidtoog .Railanaiidgooda ■ • 80 53 19.19 

Ballanandgooda • • • • Kunnoor Station 1 do 45 27 .31 
Ballauaiidguoda •••• Goompay Hill 79 17 42.17 


39 " 7 

43 .13 > 42M7 

44 .37 ) 

15.75) 

Ti. 75[ 

17 . 25 ) 


Goompay Hill 


• Kunnoor Station 81 27 45.14 


VII. TRIANGLES.. 


MuilapunnabettaJroi/i Mgsoor Hill 2694/7.5 


TRIANGLES. Obsd. Angles. 



0 

Atigles for 

Oistance m 


Calculation. 

feet. 




—2".3 50" 2 .V 49".6 

—2.3 41 u: M .6 

87 53 48.67 -4.2 87 53 's3 8 

180 00 10.71 S'R +l". 9 l 180 00 00 


’ Mullapiumabella • 
Mysoor Hill • • • 


1792.04.4 

'207S67.4 


Muilapunnabetta from Betlatipoor Hill 179294-4 


Midlapimnalietta •• 46 38 26.03 — 1.98 
IWltatipoor Hill •• 83 35 11.26 —3.23 
Soobraniauce. 



46 38 24 
83 35 8 
49 46 28 


180 00 00 


Soobramanee from 



Mullupunnabetta • 
, Betlatipoor Hill • 


233359.7 

170734 
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Biittttifoot HiUfrom Soobrama.K'c 


No. 

TRIANGLE.S. 

ObRd. Angles. 

' 

Difference. 

j 'i 

U ! 

Alleles fi»r 
Calculation. 

Pisfaure 
1 C feet. 


Bettatipoor Hill. 

51” 37'.52" 

— i'.f) 



51" 37 50". 1 



Soobramanee. 

. » • 




73 31 1.().7 


95 

Taddiandainule. 

,5t 50 31.H- 

—1 



51 50 ‘.'.9.2 















IKO 00 00 (X) 







200262.3 



Taddiandamole from • 





1 

1 



{.Si)obraman< 

•e Hill. 

163730.4 

1 


HiU from Taddiaodumole 16:^730.1 



TIjc sii|)|)lcir.c'iir:il chord angle at Taddiamlamolc, between Kun- 
duddakamulhi and Mount Dilli, reduced as an observed one, is sub¬ 
tracted fioin the angle iiooLramduec hill and Mount Dilli, as ob¬ 
served at Tiuldianduuwlc, to gis e the angle Kunddudakaniullif and 
Soobramance hill. The station at Kunduddakumullif could not be 
seen when the angles weie taken at Taddiandamok. 


Tnddinndamok from Kniiduddalcnmiit/i/ 14'yl60.2 


Taddiuiidamnlc. 

Kunduddakmiiully 
Mount Uilli . 


S7 


6 !) I« 26.71 
60 21 28.08 

77 



50 20 8.26 
69 18 25.10 
60 21 26.64 





180 00 00 


r Taddiandamole 
Mount Dilli from 4 

I Kuiuluddiikamully. 


16054«.9 

132113 
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Tlic supf)lcmental chord angle at KunduddahamuUy, between 
Mount Dilli and Munjuimpu(l(.ii, ina<k‘ as an observed angle by ap¬ 
plying the correction, and subtracted from the obseived angle be¬ 
tween Munjumpiutdy and 'liuMkndamok, gives tbe angle Mount 
Dilli and Taddiandatnolt as an observed angle. 

TRIANGLES—CONTINUED. 


KHtuhuidakamully from Mount Dilli 132113 


No. 

TKIANGLIiS. 

Oiiix). Aiii'les. 

C,/ 

£ 

S i 

Z 5 ; 1 

4 , C 1 

■ : 

hi 

U 

Allies for 
(^uiculaiion. 

DKtance 
lu I'ect. 


Kunduddakamully 

8(1 or 12''.35 

mm 

1 

■ 

86 01 11''.35 



Mount Dilli . 

. 

HH| 



28 48 50.21 


98 

Baekul. 

65 09 59.04 


■ 

H 

65 09 58 .44 












■1 

1 

jHi 

180 00 00 00 

i 





] Kunduddakamully.. 


70162 



Baekul I'rom 

V 








) Mount Dilli . 


145223.2 


In tills triangle the same supplemental cliord angle between Mourtt 
Dilli iiuil Miaijuimpuddti, corrected, is ailoed to the observed angle 
at Kumhtddakunmlly, between BmlaU md Miuijiiimpuddy, to get the 
observed angle between Mount Dilli anti Baehitl. 


Kunduddakamulh/ from Baekiil 70102 


Kunduddakaniully 

Baokitl. 

Gouuipay Hill • • • 


99 


53 37 53,.94 
92 36 53..5S 


1 

1 

53 37 53.54 
92 36 54.68 
33 45 11.78 


■ 

1 

■ 

180 00 00.00 


l Kunduddakamully 
GooDipay Hill froniV 

( Baekul. 


I26U5.9 

IOI 6 SI .2 
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Kiiriduddakamull^ from Goompay Hill 126145.9 


C ^ S 


Ol^rt. Angles. I Sfe S Angles for 

^ ® W Calculalioii. ii) tool. 

5 , 




180 (K) 00 


Biilhinand"ooiU from« 


‘ Kimdu(UlaI;ainu]ly . 


(.GooiiijKiy Hill • t >••• •••••• •«•«•*•••*•! ptW'A'i.S 

dinmpai/ IIillJiow liiillniiaiHlp-xnhi 


(rcinmpin' Hill . .‘)5 0!) li.OJ—O.l'.' 

JlulliiiiaiKlgodil.). I 

Bullamully. 79 17 42.71—O.uj 



.'!5 09 11,8 
(15 ,'>3 02.7 
79 17 12.5 


180 00 tK.) ooj 


f (joomiuiy Hill.I.71'990.2 

Bullamully from < j, 

(. Ballaiiamlftoodii .131781 


Oo'mipny [till J'roiii liiiluthiiill:/ 51990.2 



Kunnoor Station... . 


—0 .28 
—0 .,‘19 



57 .57 33 

81 27 41.75 
40 34 42.25 




180 00 (X).00 


rCioompuy Hill .S:!600.1 

Kunnoor Station from ' 

(. Bullainully.....71659.4 
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The same side BuMmulli/ from Kunnoor hill brought out down 
rom the northern series is 71655.7 feet; therefore the mean will be 
71657-55 feet. Hence, as the side BtUlamuUif from Kunnoor hill, 
brought down from the northern series, is the mean, so is the side 
Meejar hill anti Kuddapoonabetta, 1>rought down from the northern 
sciits, to 5976'4.6 feet, as derived from the uican of both scries. 


TRIANGLES —continued. 


Merjar Hill from Kudapoomihetta 59764.6 


No. 


163 


TRIANGLES. 

Obsd. Anodes. 

V 

V 

s 

£ 

5 

w « 

X 

Enor. 

•Anfflcs for 
Calculatioo. 

Meejar Hill. 

37 .5.5' I9''.94 

—0''.12 



37“ 5.5' 19'.R 

Kudapoonabetta ... 

58 24 56.62 

—0.17 



. .53 21. 56 .5 

Koulit-'bogoodn . 

. . . 




33 39 43.7 






ISO 00 00 00 


f Met'jar Hill. 
Koolicbogooda from < 


( Kudapoonabetta. 


foot. 


51224.7 


369.56.5 
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SECONDARY TRIANGLES. 


Kutinpoonahrlta from Kooliebogondn S6956.5 


No. 

TKHNIilXS. 

Ohsd. Angles. 

Distances from tfie intersected Objects in Feet. 


Kiul'ipoonaljitla • • 
Kooln.>b«)j:oo»l.i • • 
Et'iipth Station • • 

86 11- 32' 

‘do 28 59 

6,8 19 19 

1 Eedgab Station • • • ■ 

17110.2 

39680.7 

Kcd^oh Sinlion fnnyt Koolichn^otHln 39680.7 

! 

Eedpali Station • • i 
Koolicbogooila • • ] 
Station on tile roach j 

66 09 43 

11 30 21, 

99 19 53 

^ Station on the Beach 

10073 

36782.3 

BiiUnvmlly fnmi Goompay Hill ,')49JK).2 


Bullaniully . i 76 37 33 1 

Goompay Hill •*••1 69 16 59 i 

1 M.-tncTtnlorc .1 31 05 iiS ] 

^ Mangalore . ^ 

91763.7 

95416.7 

T~ ^ 

BidlnmulLj fnm Kinr’oor Station 716.3f).4 


1 llullanmlly . 

[ Kunnonr Station • • 

1 Mangiiloro . 

1 4' 50 12 

1 158 37 57 

1 16 31 51 

1 Mangalore . 

91761.4 

21234.9 

Moiad Dilli fioni Kundurhlalamulty 132113 

■ ,'loiii-t Oiili.1 132 10 3') | 

1 K'lin-'lii'r.’.kaimiMy } 18 V-. 21 1 

1 )'.MT.'n'/a.1 21) 02 37 | 

Cannanore . 

8756.3.4 

201632.7 

I'iuMiitoiloifiolr fiom Mount Dilli 1G0.U18.9 


Taduiai.a.nnolu • • 
Mouiit Dilli ...... 

Cannanore . 

31 59 09 

71 49 11 

76 11 40 

j- Cannanore . 

157072 

87574.2 

Tad^iandamole from Cannanore. 157072 


Taddiandamole • • 

Cannanore . 

Station in Redoubt 

16 51 05 I 
98 16 45 

64 52 10 1 

1 Station in Redoubt • • | 

171686.4 

50294.4 

Tcddiaudamole from Sialiori in RedouM 171686.4- 


Taddiantlanioie • • 
Station in Redoubt 
Tellicherry. 

29 26 1 

132 52 33 

46 88 01 ' 

Tellicherry. 

1 175846.6 

1 6143.1 
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SECTION IV. 

Latitude of Dodagoonlah Station, u'ith the position of its 

Meridian. 

Dodagoontali station is selected as the point of depar¬ 
ture in preference to tlie observatory at yl/w/mv, as it is 
nearly in tlie middle of tlie Peninsula, and its meridian is 
intended to be carried down to (Jape Comorin. It has al¬ 
ready iiecn e'.tended below tlie latitude of 1 T, and the 
series of tiianglts from which it is dedueeil, being to form 
the fdnndulion of ail the branches which m ’ v hereafter be 
carried to e:iei\ coast, I have consiilered it as the properest 
meridian to which all latitudes and relative longitudes 
should be referred. 

8. Zenith distances of stars observed at Dod./yt'ioniah, 
with the r corrections lor pucession, nniation, aberration, 
and the semi-anmial solar ecpi tnm, Iraek. to ihe beginning 
of the year 18(i5, for dclei iiiining the latitude of that 
station. 


OnSEIlf ATIOS.'^ AT DODAGOOSTAII. 


a SERPl’.NTl.S. 

NKAKKST FOIST ON 1 UK I-IMI! .5.7 S. 


IKO). 

Face. 

Ohstl. Zi’Ditli 

i . 

^ - 
? C 

Coti4 i t /< llllh 
DlstdlK’f'l. 

'Hiermonelei'H. 

Month. 

U|>pcr. 

Lower. 

July 10. 

E. 

.5-’.57' Or.lD 

7'.It 

5'.56' .■7'.35 

70’ 

70” 


EM 

5 56 59 ..-^S 

6.9;! 

.5 56 .52.4.5 

73 

73 

15. 

la 

.5 57 07 . 71 - 

6.64 

.5 57 01 .10 

79.5 

79 

18. 

W. 

5 .56 51.7.'l 

6 .3ii 

5 56 4S .37 

78 

78 

19. 

E. 

5 57 9.64. 

6.26 

.5 .57 3.38 

76 

76 

24. 

W. 

5 56 59.24 

5.82 

.5 56 53.43 

79.5 

79 

26. 

E. 

.5 .57 05.74 

.5.66 

.5 .57 00.08 

75.5 

75 

27. 

W. 

5 .58 52.13 

5..58 

5 .56 46.55 

79 

79 

29. 

E. 

5 56 .59.41 

5.43 

5 .56 53.93 

72 

72 

SI. 

W. 

5 56 .52.73 

.5.28 

5 56 47.4.5 

7.5.5 

76 

1806, June 19. 

E. 

5 56 16.76 

19.08 

5 56 57 .63 

73 

73 

20. 

W. 

5 56 10.88 

18.95 

5 56 51.93 

72 

72 

22 

W. 

5 56 07 .38 

18.70 

5 56 43.68 

76 

76 

2.1 

E. 

1 5 .56 13.21 118..57 

5 .56 .54.64 

73 

73 

Mean***" 

75.1 

75.1 
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a HERCULIS. 

NEAREST POINT ON THE LIMB 1° 35' N. 


• 

V 

Ob>(). Zvnilb 

6 

^ .i: 

CoiTTf t Zenith 

Tiiennometera. 

Month. 

£ 

Oistancc. 

cS 

UMtaucv. 

tipper. 

Lower. 

July IS. 

E. 

l"3r 19.83 

*+■ 

0".39 

1*37; 20".22 

68" 

69“ 

16. 

E. 

1 37 20.53 

0.27 

1 .37 20.26 

72.5 

73 

19. 

w. 

’ S7 37.14 

0.7.3 

1 :;7 86.41 

75 

76 

£8. 

w. 

1 37 35.83 

2.0.3 

1 37 33.85 

74 

74 

2.9. 

E. 

!■ 37 2'.; .55 

2.16 

1 37 20.39 

76 

76 

31. 

j'j» 

I 37 23.16 

2.42 

1 37 20.74 

69 

68.5 

August 2. 

W. 

1 37 35.26 

2.66 

1 37 32.60 

77.5 

77.5 

7. 

E. 

1 37 24.76 

3.26 

1 .37 21 ..50 

71 .5 

72 

8. 

W. 

1 .37 36.8.1 

3.37 

1 S7 3.3.52 

71.5 

71 

9. 

E. 

1 37 25..0*3 

3.48 


71 

71 

10. 

W. 

1 37 .36.79 

3..58 

1 .37 33.21 

73 

73 

12. 

E. 

1 .37 24.76 

3.78 


74 

74 

14. 

\V. 

1 37 37.87 

.98 

1 37 33.89 

VI- 

74 

16. 

E. 

1 .37 27.06 

4.17 

1 37 22.89 

71.5 

71 





Mean • • • • 

73 

73.5 


a OPHIUCHI. 

NEAREST POINT ON THE LIMB 0> 15' S. 


July 12. ' 

E. 

0 17 14.49 

+ 

0.29 

0 17 14.78 

69 

70 

13. 

W. 

0 17 03.10 

0.46 

0 17 03 ..36 

71 

72 

15. 

E. 

0 17 13.54 

0.77 

0 17 14.31 

71 

71.5 

19. 

E. 

0 17 11.60 

1 .43 

0 17 13.03 

75 

75 

22. 

W.. 

0 16 .59.10 

1 .89 

0 17 00.99 

74 

74 

28. 

Er 

0 17 10.74 

2.76 

0 17 13.50 

74 

74 

29. 

w. 

0 16 57 .63 

2.89 

0 17 00.52 

76.5 

76 

30. 

E. 

0 17 09.24' 

3.02 

0 17 12.26 

77 

77 

31. 

w. 

0 16 58 .93 

3.15 

0 17 02.08 

69.5 

69 

August 7. 

E. 

0 17 08.51 

4.02 

0 17 12.53' 

72 

72 

8. 

w. 

0 16 57 .24 

4.14 

0 17 01.38 

71 

71 

9. 

E. 

0 17 09.03 

4.25 

0 17 13.33 

71 

71 

10 . 

W. 

0 16 57.76 

4.36 

0 17 02.12 

73 

73 

12 , 

E. 

0 17 07 .54 

4..58 

0 17 12.12 

73 

73 

14. 

W. 

0 16 5.5.13 

4.78 

0 "IG 59.91 

74 

74 

17. 

E. 

0 17 8.74 

.5.07 

0 17 13.81 

72.5, 

72.5 





Mean* • • • 

72.7 

m 
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AQUIUE. 


NFAREST POINT ON THE LIMB 2" 50' S. 


1805. 


Observed Zenith 

£ g 

Corrert Zenitli 

•Hiemionieter. 

Month. 

s, 

Ubtance. 

( 3 ** 

Duunce. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

July IS. 

E. 

2” 50'55". 13 

+ 

7".96 

2"51'03”.09 

67°.5 

68* 

13. 

W. 

2 50 42.80 

8.17 


70 

70 

15. 

E. 

2 50 51 .50 

8.57 

2 51 0.07 

69 


I6'. 

W. 

2 50 42.50 

8.77 

2 50 51 .V7 

70 

71 

1.0. 

E. 

2 50 55 .50 

9.36 

2 51. 4.86 

74 

73 

22. 

W. 

2 50 37.40 

9.94 

2 50 47.34 

73 

72.5 

31. 

E. 

2 50 50 .40 

11 .58 

2 51 1 .98 

69 

69 

August 7- 

W. 

2 50 39.40 

12.76 

2 50 52 .16 

70 

70 

8. 

E. 

2 50 46.13 

12 .92 

2 50 59.05 

69.5 

70 

P. 

W. 

2 50 40.75 

13 .08 


70 

70 

10. 

E. 

2 50 4.9.50 

13.24 

2 51 2.74 

70 

70 

12. 

W. 

2 50 38.33 

13.55 

2 50 51 .88 

73 

72 

13. 

E. 

2 50 48.63 

13.70 

2 51 2.33 

70 

70 

17. 

w. 

2 50 38 .30 

14.27 

2 50 52 .57 

72 

72 


E. 

2 50 49 .00 

14.70 

2 513 .70 

70 

70 

30. 

W. 

2 50 38 .20 

15.91 


72 

72 






70.6 

70.6 


ATAIR. 


NEAREST POINT ON THE LIMB 4 35 S. 


July 12. 

E. 

4 37 55.62 

+ 

8.49 

4 38 04.11 

67.5 

68 

13. 

W. 

4.37 42.39 

8.6s 

4 37 51.07 

70 

70 

15. 

E. 

4 37 56.47 

9.07 

4 38 05 .54 

69 

70 

16. 

W. 

4 37 43.39 

9.26 

4 37 52.65 

70 

71 

19. 

E. 

4 37 56.14 

9.83 

4 38 5.97 

73 

72.5 

22. 

W. 

4 37 42 .91 

10.41 

4 37 52.42 

73 

73 

29- 

E. 

4 37 53 .89 

11 .65 

4 38 5.54 

74.5 

74.5 

30. 

W. 


11 .82 

4 37 52.21 

76 

76 

31. 

E. 

4 37 51 .84 


4 38 3.83 

69 

69 

August 7. 

W. 

4 37 40 .96 

13.13 

4 37 54.09 

71 


‘ 8. 

£. 

4 37 48 .37 

13.28 

4 38 01 .66 

69.5 

70 

y. 

w. 

4 37 41 .89 

13.44 

4 37 55 .33 

70 

70 

10. 

E. 

4 37 48.34 

13.59' 


70 

70 

12. 

W. 

4 37 .39 -76 

13.89 

4 37 53.65 

73 

72 

13. 

E. 

4 37 48.17 

14.04 

4 38 2.21 

70 


17. 

W. 

4 37 41.86 

14.60 

4 57 56.45 

72 

72 

20. 

E. 

4 37 49.37 

14.99 

4 38 4 

70 

70 

3a 



16.16 

4 37 54.05 

72 

72 





Sloan.•.. 

71.1 

71.2 


A a 
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e ACIVILJE. 

nsakest poikt on tkx limb T 5' S. 


1806. 

1 

Observed Zenith 
DittsBce. 

6 

|i 

Correct jScnith 
Diatancs. 

Thennometer. 

Month. 

Upper. 

Lower. 




• + 




August 25. 

E. 


26'.27 

7» 4' 4'.89 

76» 

76’ 

26. 

W. 


26.S7 

7 3 56.24 

72 

73 

_^ 

O 


26.47 

7 4 7.34 

71 

71 

Mean»»*«j 

73 

73.3 


ARCTURUS. 


NXAREST POINT ON THB LIMB 7 10 N. 


1805. 



+ 




July 11. 

W. 

7 12 12.43 

7.50 

7 12 19.93 i 

74.5 

74.5 

13. 

E. 

7 11 58.13 

7.36 

7 12 65.49 

74 

74.5 

16. 

W. 

7 12 11.36 

7.16 

7 12 18.52 

77 

77 

22. 

E. 

7 11 59.98 

6.85 

7 12 6.83 

80 

79.5 

26. ! 

W. 

7 12 13.26 

6.60 

7 12 19.95 

84 

83 

Mean •. •. 

77.9 

77.7 


MARKAB. 

Nl^AREST POINT ON THE LIMB I 10 N. 









August 13. 

E. 

1 9 50.40 

22.11 

1 9 28.28 

68 

68 

14. 

W. 

1 10 5.30 

22.32 

1 9 42.98 

69 

70 

17k 

E. 

1 9 55 .00 

22.93 


69 

70 

21. 

W. 

1 10 5..30 

23.72 

1 9 41.58 

e6 

69 

23. 

W. 

1 10 06.00 124.09 

1 9 41.91 

72 

72 


W. 

1 10 4.40 

24.98 

1 9 39.42 

68 

69 

29. 

E. 


25.18 

1 9 34.82 

72 

72 

SO. 

W. 

1 10 6.50 

25.35 



71 

Meftii**** 

n 

70.1 


y PEGASI. 

NEAREST POINT ON THE LIMB 1 5 N 


1 

< 

E. 

w. 

E. 

W. 

1 6 21.26 

1 6 31.63 

1 6 23.50 

1 6 35.?3 

24.04 

24.42 

24:93 

25.44 

1 5 57.22 

1 6 07.21 

1 5 58A6 

1 6 09.69' 

68 

70 

68 

68 

69 

71 

69 

70 

Mean;*** 

68.5 

69.8 
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Means of the Zenith Distances taken on the right and 
kft Arcs, corrected for refraction, equation of the 
sectorial tube, and the mean runs of the Micromettr. 

Previous to this arrangement of the zenith dis¬ 
tances it may be proper to say a few words on the 
different corrections here mentioned.' 

Tile refraction is had from the tables of mean re¬ 
fraction, and no notice taken of *thc barometer or 
thermometer, or of the lieights of the stations above 
the level of the sea,' considering it doubtful what cor¬ 
rections to apply until observations are made, and 
tables of refraction cbnstructed, for this climate, and 
for different elevations. 

The corrections for the micrometer were deter¬ 
mined by taking the runs between every dot on the 
arc when the mean temperature was 74°, it having 
been discovered upon more minute attention, tliat 
one. degree on the limb was mdre than 3600 divisions 
marked seconds on the micrometer; and the average 
of all the results gave 3604. Therefore one minute 
counted by that scale required a deduction of 0".066 
to give its true measure from the nearest dot. In all 
these observations two thermometers were used, one 
opposite the upper axis, the other opposite the arc, 
and the' experiments for ascertaining the runs were 
made when the thermometers stood at the same 
degree. 

This error in the scale of the micrometer has doubt¬ 
less arisen in a great measure from the unequal expan¬ 
sion of the sectorial tube and the frame which carries 
it, whereby the point of the screw does not coincide 
with the centre of the steel plate against which it 
presses, and in consequence causes a greater equation 
tlian what would arise simply from %e expansion of 

A a S 


K 
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the arc while the point rested on the centre of the 
plate. Exclusive of the above correction, I have en¬ 
deavoured to make some allovi'ance for the variation 
of temperature from 74°, but I have found it too 
trifling to be noticed. 

The correction for the sectorial tube, is a small 
equation which arises when the temperature above is 
different from that below; on which account the ex¬ 
pansion and contraction of the tube are not in the 
' same ratio with those of the arc. This irregularity, 
like the last, is in general very inconsiderable, though 
the correction for it is taken into account. 


ZENITH DISTANCES at Dodagoontah, arranged 
and Jinallj/ corrected. 

• SERPENTIS. 



BBI 

180.S. 

Right Are* 

Mem. 

IS 


July 10. 
15. 
19. 
5J6. 

OQ 

5»56' sr.85 

5 57 1.10 

5 57 3.38 

5 57 0.08 

July 12. 
18. 
24. 
27. 
31. 

22. 

5"56'52".45 

5 56 48 .37 

5 ,56 S3 .42 

5 56 46 .55 

5 56 47 .45 

5 56 51 .93 

5 56 48 .68 

Mean .5°56'53".82 

Refraction, &c.** + 5.82 

Zenith Distances 5 56 59.64 

1806.1 

June ( 

23. 

*/ *90 

5 57 57.68 

5 56 54.64 


Mean**** 

5 56 57.67 

Mean* • • • 

5 56 49.97 
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• HERCULIS. 


1805. 

I.eft Arc. 

1805. 

Left Arc. 

Main. , 

Month. 

Mouth. 

J 11 I 7 19. 

rST 36 .41 

July 12 . 

I°sr 20".22 

Mean.. .. 

l*8t27'J2 

28. 

1 37 33.85 

16. 

1 37 20.26 

Refraction, Ac. 

+ 1.47 

Auguit 2. 

1 37 32.60 

29. 

1 37 20.39 



8. 

1 37 33.52 

31. 

1 37 20.74 

Zenith Distance 

1 37 28.99 

10 . 

1 37 33.21 

August 7. 

1 37 21.50 



14. 

1 37 33.89 

9. 

1 87 22.08 





12 . 

1 37 20.98 





16. 

1 37 22.89 



Mean* • • • 

1 37 33.91 

Mean*... 

1 37 21.13 




« OPHIUCHI. 


July 12. 

0 17 14.78 

July 13. 

0 17 03.56 

.Alean .0 17 7.4p 

15. 

0 17 14.31 

22 . 

0 17 0.99 

Refraction, Ac... + 0.31 

19. 

0 17 13.03 

29. 

0 17 0.52 


28. 

0 17 13.5 

31. 

0 17 2.08 

Zenith Distance 0 17 7.71 

30. 

0 17 12.26 

August 8 . 

0 17 1 .38 


August 7. 

0 17 12.53 

10 . 

0 17 2.12 


9. 

0 17 13.33 

14. 

0 16 59.91 


12 . 

0 17 12.12 




17. 

0 17 13.81 




Mean • • * * 

0 17 13.30 

Mean • *.. 

0 17 1 .51 

j 


. AQUIL.T.. 


July 12. 

2 51 

3.09 

July 13. 

2 .50 50.97 

Mean . i SO fi7 JO 

15. 

2 51 

0.07 

16. 

2 .50 51.27 

Refraction, Ac. *4- 8.71. 

19. 

2 51 

4.86 

22. 

2 50 47.34 


31. 

2 51 

1.98 j 

August 7. 

2 50 52.16 

Zenith Distance 2 50 59.78 

August 8. 

2 .50 59.05 

9. 

2 50 .53.83 


10. 

2 51 

2.74 

12. 

2 50 51 ..S8 


13. 

2 51 

2.33 

17. 

2 50 52.57 


20. 

2 51 

3.70 

30. 

2 50 54.11 


Mean.... 

2 51 

i 

2.23 

Mean.... 

2 50 51.77 
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ATAIR. 


180i. 

Left Are. 

1805. 

Right Arc. 

jVIean. 

MoBth. ’ 

Month. 

July 12. 

rss' 

4'.11 

July 13. 

4 37' 5r.07 

Mean ... ^ . 4 37'S8'.73 

IS. 

4 38 

5.54 

16. 

4 37 52.65 

Retraction, &c. + 4.61 

19. 

4 38 

5.97 

22. 

4 37 52.42 


29. 

4 38 

5.54 

30. 

4 37 52.21 

Zenith Distance 4 38 3.34 

31. 

4 38 

3.83 

August 7. 

4 37 54.09 


August 8. 

4 38 

1.68 

9. 

4 37 55 .33 

1 

10. 

4 38 

1 .93 

12. 

4 37 53.65 


IS. 

4 38 

2.21 

17. 

4 37 56.45 


20. 

4 38 

4.36 

30. 

4 37 54.05 


Mean. •• • 

4 38 

3.91 

Mean. •. • 

4 37 53.55 



0 AClUILiE. 


1806. 


1806. 



August 25. 
27. 

7 4 4.89 

7 4 7.34 

August 26. 

7 3 56.24 

Mean .7 4 1.18 

Refraction, &c.. • + 7.18 

Mean • • • • 

7 4 6.11 

Mean-. • • 

7 3 56.24 

'"1 

Zenith Distance 7 4 8.36 


MARKAB. 


1805. 







August 14. 

1 

9 42.98 

August 13. 

1 

9 28 .28 

Mean .1 9 36^17 

21. 

1 

9 41 ..58 

17. 

1 

9 32.07 

Refraction, Ac. + 1.19 

23. 

1 

9 41.91 

29. 

1 

9 34.82 


28. 

1 

9 39.42 




Zenith Distance 1 9 37.76 

SO. 

1 

9 41.15 





Mean-**' 

1 

9 41.41 

Mean • • • • 

1 

9 31.73 



, PEGASI, 


August 23. 

1 6 7.21 

August 22. 

1 5 57 .22 

Mean .1 6 8.17 

30. 

1 6 9.69 

27. 

1 5 53.56 

Refraction, Ac. -f 1 *06 

Mean- * * * 

1 6 8.45 

Mean - • • ■ 

1 5 57.89 

Zenith Distance 1 6 4-23 

\ 
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J805. 
Julv 11. 

7° 12' 19’.93 

July 13. 

7*12' 5''.49 

16. 

7 12 18 .52 

22. 

7 12 6.83 

26. 

7 12 19.95 



Mean**** 

7 12 19.47 

Mean*** * 

7 12 6.16 


Zenith Distance* *7 13 19*84 


The Latitude of Dodagoontah Station, deducef from the foregoing 

Stars. 


From the beginniug of 1805. 

STARS. -- Latitude. 

Mean Declination. Correct Z. Distance. 


. Arcturns. 20“ 12'19 ".23 N. 7" 12'19".84 N. 12*59'59'.39 N* 

« Serpentis. •*•• 7 3 0.3 5 56 59.64 S. 59-97 

a Herculis. 14 37 30 .96 1 37 28 .99 N. 61 .97 

« Ophiuchi . 12 42 50 .91 0 17 7 -71 S. 58 .62 

, AquOx . 10 8 58 .34 2 50 59 .78 S. 58 .12 

Atair. 8 21 53 .53 4 38 3 .34 S. 56 .87 

^ Aquil® . 5 55 52 .71 7 4 8 -73 S. 6l .44 

Markab. 14 9 40 .09 1 9 37 .76 N. 62 .33 

, Pegasi. 14 6 4.7 16 4.23 N. 60.47 


Mean.**. 12 59 59 -91 


This is one of the stations'alluded to in the note p. 291> where 
the plummet is supposed to have been drawn to the northward; in 
Avhich case the latitude here deduced must be something in defect 
9 . Pole-star observations at Dodagoontah Station, reduced for de¬ 
termining the position of the Meridian. 



Angle between the N. Pole and Referring Lamp N. easleily. 0 14 48.31 

Angle between the Referring Flag and Savendroog . 104 4 29.6g 


An»li* Mween the N. Pole and Savendroog Station 


|103 49 41.37 
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SECTION V. 

Length of the Perpendicular Desree, and the Latitudes and relative 
Longitudes of all the great Stations of Observation, and other 
places on the txeo Coasts. 

10. The measurement of an arc perpendicular to the meridian, 
and the length of a degree in latitude IG ' 5.5' 10". 

For determining the latitude of Savc7tdroog, we have at Doda- 
goontah station, the hearing ai' Savendi'oog station with tlic nierjdian 
76 " 10' 18''.6’3 S. VV^’ and the distance i)etween these two stations 
= 121933 .G feet. These will give the westing of Savtndimg = 
118399-2 feet, and the southing of the point on the ineiidian of 
Dodagoontah, where the perpendicular let fall from Sm e/itiroog, will 
cut the said ineridiaii = 291i3.3 feet, which is equal to an arc of 
4'43".88, and this deducted i’roni the latitude of Ddda'^oontah gives 
12“ 55'11".03. The westing will give an arc pcipcndicular to the 
meridian Id 29 -04, with which, and the co-latitude of the above 
point, the latitude of Savendroog will be had i2" .55 10 . 24 . 


Note. The meridional degnr is tahen at 5040^ fathoms, being the 
computed degree for Latitude ]‘J .5.5 10 ', as deduced from the mea¬ 
sured degrees for latitude 11 59 .5.5' and latitude 52* 02' 30". 
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Pole-Star Observations at Savendroog Station, reduced for determin¬ 
ing the position of the Meridian. , 



Apparent Polar 
Distance. 


r'43' 57'.6'6' 
1 43 57.94 
1 43 5H.U:> 
1 43 5S.49 
1 43 58.77 
I 43 51 ; .00 
1 43 59 ..91 
1 44 00.19 
1 44 00.49 
1 44 00,90 



An;:Ic between Vnele between the N. 
the Pole-star ami Pole ami Referring 
Referring Lamp. Lamp. 



Angle between the Norlli Pole and Keterriua Lamp. 

Angle between the llcferring Lamp and Miilla|runnabeUa 

Angle between the North Polo and Midlapnnnabelfa • • • 


Angle between the North Pole and lleterrnig Lamp • • 
Angle between the Keferring Lamp and Yerracoudab 

Angle between the North Pole and Yerracomlah • • • • 


0 42 15.89 E. 
90 40 01 .16 


SO 57 4.5.27 w. 

0 42 15.sp E. 
(JO 04 49.45 


92 47 05.34 E. 


Pole-Star Observations- i,t !\IiilI;i|)iiiinal)ettu Station, reduced for de¬ 
termining.' the position of the Meridian. 


Nov. 7 . 

8 . 


1 43 42.37| 
1 o.i 42.0,1 
1 .43 41 .31) 
1 43 40.71 
1 4! 40 ..39 
1 43 40.07 

1 -i:’. 39.75 
1 43 39.12 

1 43 39 .! I 
1 43 38 ..49 

I 43 13.24 

1 43 13.04 
1 43 12.85 
1 43 12 .67 
1 43 12.49 
1 43 11 .84 

1 4? 11 .29 

I 43 11 .1(> 



‘24 170 43 

2 .) .95 170 4.1 
2‘2 . 9(1 1 70 43 
22 .29 170 43 
21 .90 170 43 
21 .(i t 170 43 
21 .31 170 43 
20 . 971170 43 
2O.()5|l70 43 
20 . 0-2 170 43 


1 45 54.11 170 43 

1 45 5.1 .9 170 43 
1 45 53.71 170 43 
1 <45 5,3 .52 ' 70 43 
1 .45 53.34 170 43 
1 45 52 .(i7 170 43 
1 45 52.11 170 43 
1 45 51 .99 170 43 


15 .2.1 172 

18 172 

18.37 172 

19.13 172 

19.38 172 

•20 172 

19 .()2 172 

20 172 
19.05 172 
19.05 172 

49 172 

48 .05 172 
48.12 172 

■47 .75172 
49.05 172 

48.0 172 
48.5 172 

50 .35 172 


29 39.25 

09 41 .6’5 
29 41 .33 
29 41.43 
29 41 .34 
29 41 .64 

29 40.93 

29 40 ..97 

29 39.9 

■29 39.07 

29 43.11 

29 42.15 
29 41.83 
29 41.27 
29 40 ..59 
29 40.87 

29 40.61 

29 42 .34 


Angle belwcen llie North Pole and Referring Lamp • 
Angle between the Referring Lamp and Savendroog 

Angle belwcen the North Pole and Savendroog • • • 


172 29 41.25 W. 

97 41 34.36' 

89 48 44.39 E. 
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Pole-Star Observations at Yerracondah Station, reducedfor determin¬ 
ing the position of the Meridian. 


18f)4 

Apparent Polar 
Distance. 

Latitude 

Azimuths. 

Angle between 

the P(>le*star and 

Referring Lasiip. 

'\nslv between the N. 
Pole and Refernng 
Lamp. 

Month. 

Jan. 15. 

1 4J' 49 .81 


r46' 30". 12 

Ka 

3' 

6'.5 

7’16’' 36" 0» 

l6. 

1 43 49.82 


1 46 30.43 

9 

3 

3.85 

7 16 33 42 

1.9. 

1 43 49.9 

to 

1 46 SO .51 

9 

3 

2 

7 16 31 .49 

20 . 

1 43 49.92 

o» 

1 46 30.53 

9 

3 

3 .5 

7 16 32.97 

21 . 

1 43 49.93 

to 

1 46 30.56 

9 

3 

5.5 

7 16 34.94 

22. 

I 43 50.02 


1 46 30.63 

9 

3 

3.75 

7 16 33 .12 

23. 

1 49 50 .1 7 

cs 

1 46 30.68 

9 

3 

4 

7 16 33 .32 

26 . 

1 43 50.26 

Ol 

1 46 30.87 

9 

3 

5 

7 16 34.12 

27. 

1 43 50 .S."' 


1 46 30.96 

9 

3 

4.25 

7 16 33.3 


Aople between the North Pole end Referring Lamp)' 
Angle between the Referring Lamp and Savendroog 

Angle between the Nortli Pole and Savendroog • • • 


7 16 33.64 E. 
94 l6 14.97 


86 59 41 .33 W. 


As the latitudes were necessary for computing the azimuths, they 
were first had spherically for the two stations at Mullapunnabetta 
and Yerracondah, by taking the westing and casting from the me¬ 
ridian oi Savaidroog, and converting them into parts of great circles. 
These came so near the truth, that on recomputing the azimuths 
by the latitudes finally brought out, there was no sensible dif¬ 
ference. 

It may be remarked here, that no double azimuths have been 
taken. The pole-star being so low, and the vapour in the atmo¬ 
sphere so great in general, that 1 have never, except in two in¬ 
stances, been able to discern it while the sun was above the horizon. 
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The Arc comprehended by the Meridians ^Saveiulroog 
and Mullapunnabetta. 

Let S and M be the stations at Savendrcog and 
Mullapunnabetta, and 
P the pole, and SR 
be a great circle per¬ 
pendicular to the meri¬ 
dian SP at S, and also 
Ss a parallel of latitude 
at the same point S. 

Then we have given the 
observed angles PSM 
and PMS, the distance 
SM, and the latitude of 
S, to 6nd the latitude 
of M. 

In the spheriodical triangle MSR, the angle MSR 
= 90* — /- PSM = 0" 2' I4".73, and the angle SMR 
= 180« — i. PMS = 90 “ ll' 15".6 i, and tkse being 
Corrected for the chords, we shall have the angle 
MSR = 0 2' and the angle RMS = 90’ 11’ 

15'..58 for the chord angles. Whence the angle SRM 
= 180° — sums of the above angles, or 89” 46' 29 . 69 , 
and with these and the side or chord MS, the dis¬ 
tance given by the triangles, we shall find the chord 
of the perpendicular arc SR = 357644.6 and the side 
MR = 233.64 feet, and this last may be taken either 
as a chord or arc indifferently. 

Now the spherical excess of the triangle SMR is 
0*.02, and the sum of the corrections for the angles 
MSR and SMR being — O'.OS, the difference between 
this sum and the said spherical excess is + 0".0] the 
correction for the angle MSR, which applied to the 
chord angle, we get the angle MRS or PRS as an 
observed angle, equal 89° 46' 29''.68. 

Continue the meridian PS to t, and draw Rt pa¬ 
rallel to Ss. Then, since the small angle SRt, or its 
equal RSs, is half .the difference between the angles 


P 
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Pits and PSR, that is half the difference between 
90 ° and the angle PRS as an observed one, we have 

(f 4o". 16 , the angle RSs. Hence 

in triangle RSs considered as a plane one, there 
are given the angles at R and S and the side SR, as 
formerly found, from which will be had Ss and Its 
ecjual 35/6412.6 feet and 702.51 feet respectively; as 
also Ms (= Its — RM) equal 468.87 feet, which 
measures the distance between the parallels of S and 
M. But 468.87 feet as an arc on the meridian is 
4*.65, which substracted from the latitude of S gives 
12“ 55' 05'.59 for the latitude of M, the station at 
MuUapunna betta. 

Hence in the triangle SPM there are given the 
sides SP and MP (the co-latitudes of S and M) and 
the angles PSM, PMS, the observed angles at S and 
M. Then, as the tangent 77° 4' 52".085: tangent 
0» 0'2''.325 ;; tangent 89 “ 53'14 .8.3 : tangent 0-4 
3P. 26 ; which last applied to the half sum of the 
observed angles, we get 89 “ 53' 14 .83 + 4' ST'/Jb = 
89° 57'46'.09 and 89" 53' 14'.83 — 4'31 ".26 = 89“ 
48'43''.57 for the angles at Savendj-oog and Mulla- 
pwinabetta such as they would have been observed 
on a sphere. Then proceeding by spherical compu¬ 
tation with the sides PS, PM, and the angles PSM 
and PMS given, the angle SPM, or difference of 
longitude of S and M will be had equal 1' 00' C4''.44, 
from which and the side SP in the right angled 
spherical triangle PSR the side SR or arc SR per- 

E dicular to the meridian PS at the point S will be 
equal 0" 58'52”.71. 

Now the chord of t he arc SR is had = 357644.6feet, 
half of which will be as the sine of half the arc SR, 
and from which is got the radius of tlie same arc, 
and thence the length of the arc SR is found to be 
357650.8 feet. Then as 58' : 3576‘50.8 ;; 60 ' 

: ^4463.3 feet, or 60743.8 fathoms, for the measure 
of the degree at right Angles to the meridian of 
Savendroog, 
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The Arc comprehended hp the Meridians o/Savendroog 
and Yerracondah. 

Let S and Y be the stations at Savcndroog and Fer- 
racondah respectively, 
and let the latitude of 
Y be deduced from 
that of S, the ansyles 
PSY and PYS having 
been observed. Let 
SR be a great cirrle 
perpendicular to the 
meridian SP at S, and 
Sr a parallel of lati¬ 
tude at the same point 
S. Here the angle ^ 

RSY = PSY - 9(r = 

2° 47' 5 ".34, and the angle RYS being the observed 
angle at Y = 86'> 59' 41'.33. These angles being 
corrected for the chords, the supplement to their sum 
will be the chord angle at R in the spheriodical tri¬ 
angle SRY. Let tlic chords of SR and YR be com¬ 
puted with the corrected angles, then if the angle at 
R be augmented by tlie difference between the sum 
of the corrections for the other two angles and the 
spherical excess, it will become 90' 13' 14''.74, or such 
as would have been observed at R. Hence 180" — 
z. SRY = 89" 46 ' 45".26’ the angle t'RS, an<l by con¬ 
sidering the triangle St R as a plane one, the small 

angle tSR is equal = 0» 6' 37'.37. With 

this angle, and the angle tRS, and the distance SR, 
as found above, the small side t'R is had = 675.86 
feet, which added to RY = 17067.72 gives fY = 
17743.58 feet, the distance between the pai-allels of 
S and Y. But 17743.58 feet is equal to an arc on 
the meridian of 2" 55”.98, and this deducted from the 
latitude of Savetidroog, gives 12" 52' 14.26 for the la¬ 
titude of Yerracondah. 

Hence, with the co-Iatltudcs of Savcndroog and 
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Yerraconiah, and the observed angles PSY and PYS, 
we have, the tangent of half the sum of the first, to 
the tangent of half their difference, as the tangent of 
half the sum of the second, to tangent of 2" 
their half difference: from which we get the greater 
angle at S = 92 ° 47' 49".25, and the less angle at Y 
= 86’ 58' 57".41 thus corrected for computing sphe¬ 
rically : and with these and co-latitudes, proceeding' 
as before, the angle SPY will be had =: 0°59' 14".83, 
and the perpendicular arc = 0" 57' 44".86. Biit the 
chord subtcntled by this arc is 350824 feet, and there¬ 
fore the arc itself 350827-7 feet. Then, as 57.'74767 
; 350827.7 feet ;; 60" : 364510.8 feet, or 60751.8 fa¬ 
thoms, for the length of the degree at right angles to 
the meridian of Savendroog, as deduced from the dis¬ 
tance between Savendroog and Yerracondah ; and the 
length of the perpendicular degree deduced from the 
distance between Savendroog and Mullapunnabetta 
being 60743.8 fathoms, the mean of these two, or 
60747.8 fathoms, may be considered as nearly the 
true measure for latitude 12” 55' 10''. 

If the ratio of the earth's diamcteis be taken as 1 

1.003125, and the meridional degree in latitude 
1 r 59 ' 55" be 60494 fathoms; then, by using these 
data, the computed meridional degree on the ellipsoid 
in latitude 12"55' 10'" will be 60i98 fathoms; with 
.which and the above ratio, the computed de^ee at 
right angles to the meridian in the same latitude will 
be had 60858 fathoms, which exceeds the measured 
one by 110 fathoms nearly; so that we may infer 
from this, either that the earth is not an ellipsoid, or 
that this measurement is incorrect. 

The more we investigate this interesting .subject, 
and the more ample means we employ to ascertain 
the exact figure of the earth, th& more seems to be 
wanting to satisfy our research; and if we feel re-' 
luctant in giving up the elliptic hypothesis, because 
it is consonant to that harmony and order with 
which we are familiar, the discord which these re- 
lults indicate, afibrd by no means sufficient evidence 
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to induce us .to abandon that theory. The great 
nicety in making the pole-star observations is well 
understood, and it will be made more manifest in 
the case before us by increasing or diminishing the 
half sum of the angles with the meridians, recipro¬ 
cally taken at Mulbpmnabetta and Savendroog, by 
one second only, when it will appear that a difference 
of nearly one hundred and fifty fathoms, in the perpen¬ 
dicular degree, will be occasioned thereby. 

I am fully aware of the delicacy necessary in taking 
these angles, and I am also aware that some eminent 
mathematicians consider the method of determining 
the difference of longitude by the convergency of 
meridians as insufficient in these low latitudes; yet T 
am of opinion that by repeating these observations 
whenever stations can be found, either in the same, 
or in different latitudes, the tiuth may ultiinately be 
very nearly attained. I at one time had determined 
on increasing the number of observal ions at 
punnabetta, Savendroog and Yerracondah, on my re¬ 
turn to the eastward; but when I was at MuUapun- 
nahetta a second time, and had increased the number 
of pole-star observations there to eighteen, and had 
also taken several other angles between Savendroog 
and the referring lamp, and after all finding that the 
angle between the meridian and Savendroog wa.s al¬ 
tered only part of a second, I did not think it ne¬ 
cessary to go to the other stations, particularly as 
the observations there had been made under the most 
favorable circumstances. It is, notwithstanding, 
desirable that many more measurements of the kind 
should be made, and that other methods should be 
tried for getting the length of a degree of longitude, 
particularly that of carrying a good time-keeper be¬ 
tween two meridians at a known distance, a method 
which has been strongly rcpresenteil to me by the 
Astronomer Royal, and which 1 mean to put in prac¬ 
tice in the course of my future operations. 1 had 
also devised another method by the instantaneous 
extinction of large blue lights fired oX Savendroog, the 
times of which were to be noticed by observers at 
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MuHapvnnahetta and Ycrracmdah, the distance ot 
whose meridians on a parallel of latitude passing 
through Savendroog being nearly 135 miles. The 
experiments were attempted, but the weather was so 
dull that the lights could scarcely be distinguished 
There is besides a difficulty in fixing the precise mo¬ 
ment of extinction; and even in the most favorable 
state of the atmosphere, when the lights may be 
distinctly seen with the naked eye at near seventy 
miles distance, to come within half a second of the 
truth, would be as near as the eye is capable of, 
which is equal to 7"\ in an angle at the pole: but 
the mean of a great number of successful results 
might conic very near the truth. 

Since tlic triangles in this survey have been carried 
direct from the observatorv at Madras to Mangalore, 
by which easy means are ottered to determine the 
length of a parallel of latitude subtended by tw^o me¬ 
ridians nearly five degrees and a half (li>tant from 
each other, it maybe further suggested, whether a 
long course of corresponding observations made at 
Madras observatory and at another place on the 
Malabar coast, by the eclipses of the satellites, oc- 
cultations of stars by the moon, &.e. might notaflord 
another eligible method for determining the length 
of a degree of longitude. 

In short, the difficulty of obtaining this desidera¬ 
tum, and the important advantages to geography and 
physical science which must accrue therefrom, are 
such poweiful incitements to a zealous prosecution of 
the inquiry, that I may venture an assurance of leav¬ 
ing nothing undone, whicli may come within the 
compass of my abilities, to give every possible satis¬ 
faction on the subject; and if my endeavours to 
throw some light on the path to future discovery be 
successful, I shall close the period of my labours 
with the grateful reflection, that, while employed in 
conducting a work of national utility, 1 shall have 
added my humble mite to the stock of general 
science 
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11. Latitude and longitude of Kylasghttr. 

Let Y be Ycrrucondah, K Kylasglmr, and P the 
pole. Then in the spherical triangle PYK there are 
given YP = 77“ 7 4.5".74', the co-latitude of Yerra^ 
condali, YK = 46 33 .51. 
the oblique arc as com¬ 
puted on the spheroid; 
and (lie angle PYK = 

92'1 3 46 .1J, as observed 
at Ycrracondah, to tind 
PK, the co-latitilde of 
KylasgJiur wliicli by 
splierieal eonipulation 
Mill be had eipial 77“ 
y' 3S".7, and tlieiefore 
tlie latitude equal 1C * 

50' 21.3, with which 
ktitilde the aziinutlis being reduced, the pole-star 
ohseiAiilions at Kylasglmr will stand as follow: 




Appal rnl Polai 
Divlaiice. 

Latitude 

Azimuths. 

AntiK' bclwcc‘11 
the pDle-^tai and 
HotcrriD" Lamp. 


Dec. .3. 

I"411' .'•.4 ".74 

) « r 

1 " 4(;’35''.4l 

3 " 28' 57 " 

7. 

I 43 ,5:i .82 

(p) 

1 46' 34.51 

3 28 52.4^ 

12. 

1 43 52.84 


1 40' 33 .50 

3 28 55.25 

13. 

1 -U 52.5 

)rt 

1 40 33.tO 

3 28 53.5 







■Aiiglf l>vlwefii llic North Pole and llelerriiig Laiii|>> • 
Angle between the Releriing l.aini) and Ycrracondah 

Angle between the North Pole and Ycrracondah • • • • 


Ancle lictwcentlie 
Ndilti Pole and 
Ketiirnig Lamp. 


]•' 4 . 2 ' 2r.59 
1 42 17.89 
1 42 21 .0'9 
1 42 -20 .04 


1 42 20.30 E. 

sy 17 i7.C07 


87 35 J 7 -307 W. 


If the same angle be brought out by using the 
co-latituiles of Ycrracondah and Kylasglmr, and the 
observed angle at Ycrracondah, between the N. pole 
and Kylasghur, it will be 67’ 35' 37”, very nearly the 
same as was observed. 

Then again, as the sine of cither of the co-latitudes, 
is to the sine of the opposite angle, so is the sine of 
the oblique arc KY, to sine of the angle KFY, equal 

Bb 
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47' 4f".98, the difference of longitude; to which add 
tilt' difference of longitude between Verracondah and' 
Savendroog, equal 59' 14".83, we have 1-46'57''.81 
for the longitude of Kylasglmr, east from the meri* 
dian oi Savendroog. 

12. Latitude and Longitude of Karnatighur, and 
the position of its meridian, deduced from that of 
Kyksghur. 

The southing of Karnatighur from Kylasghur is 
95144 feet, equal to an arc of 15' 4.T.61 on the meri¬ 
dian of Kylasghur; and the easting is 1093.83 feet, 
equal to 10". 8 of a great circle at right angles to the 
said meridian, and passing through Karnatighur. 
From the nearness of the meridians of these two 
stations, the former arc may he considered as the 
difference of latitude, and therefore being subtracted 
from the latitude of Kylasghur, wc liave 12" 34' 
37".69 for the latitude of Karnatighur. Hence, by 
using the co-latitude 77" 25'22',31, and the small 
perpendicular arc 10'.8, we shall have the difference 
of longitude 11 '.Od, and the convergency of the mer 
ridian of Karnatighur towards tliat of Kylasghur 
2".46 nearly. The former of which being applied to 
the longitude of Kylasghur, will give 1" 47' 8".87 for 
the longitude of Karnatighur from the meridian of 
Savendroog, E. 

Now the observed angle at Kylasghur, between 
the north pole and Karnatighur, was 179" 20' 28".83, 
whose supplement is 0" 39 31'. 17, which will there¬ 
fore be the angle at Karnatighur, between the north 
pole and the parallel to the meridian of Kylasghur ; 
from w'hich subtract the convcigency, we get 0° 39' 
2R".71 for the angle between the north pole and 
Kylasghur, westerly; and this subtracted from 93* 
S8' 42''.2C, the angle formerly taken at Karnatighur, 
between Kylasghur and Carangooly, gives 92" 49' 13'.51 
for the angle between the north pole and Carangooly. 

The same angle taken at Karnatighur, in 1803, 
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was 92 ° 49 ' 15'-93, but as there is reason to doubt the 
accuracy of that angle, from reasons already given, 
to which may perhaps be added the want of experi¬ 
ence, I shall reject it and adopt the one now brought 
out for determining 

13. The latitude and longitude of Carangooly Hill.' 

The length of the arc comprehended by the sta¬ 
tions at Karnatighur and Carangooly, as determined 
by the triangles in 1803, was £ 91196.9 feet, which, 
as an oblique arc, according to the present scales, 
will be equal 47 56".£1. 

lA;t P be the pole, K 
Kamatiglmr, and C Ca¬ 
rangooly ; and therefore 
K'C the oblique arc = 

47 ' 56'.21. Then if * 
the observed angle at 
Carangooly, be made use 
of, (winch must be ac¬ 
curate enough for this 
purpose) we have sine / 

PK': sine PCK' :: 
sine K'C: sine angle 
K'PC equal 49' S".9. the 
difference of longitude. Hence 1° 47” 8"*87 + 49' 
£".9 = 2° 36' 11 '. 77 , the longitude of Carangooly from 
the meridian of Havcndroog. 

And as sine angle PCK': sine K'P sine ^ PK'C 
: PC = 77“ 27' 42''.2, the co-latitude of Carangooly, 
whose complement 12“ 32' 11".8 is therefore the la¬ 
titude. 

14 . Latitude and longitude of Balroyndroog, with 
the position of its meridian. 

As the atmosphere was so extremely dull when 



• As determined in 1803, equal Sf CO' 07".54. 

£b S 
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the pole-star observations were made at Balroyndroog, 
the angle between its meridian and the station at 
MtiUapuniuibctla, could not be taken, wc must there¬ 
fore depend altogether on computations made with 
the oblicjue arc, the latitude of MuUopumtabctta, and 
the angle at that station with the N. pole, and th« 
station at Balropndroog. 


Let M and B be the 
stations at MitUapmma- 
hetta and Balroifiidroog 
respectively, and let P 
be the pole, then hav¬ 
ing given PlM equal 77° 
4'54".4I, I’lM the ob¬ 
lique arc e(|ual52'42'. 12, j 

and the observed angle / 

PMIle(iual7o".62'.'j4 .;)a, B i 
we shall obtain by spbe- 
rieal computation the 
side PP =: 7d" b- dt' -i tlie 


P 



cn-latitii(lc', and tlic an¬ 


gle PPM ‘JS''..q4 the diffc l eiicc of longitude, 
which add to the longitude of ,SV/iTwd;Ywg fiom Ca- 
raugoolp hill, and Midldpiuniiihclla fiom .Srnriidroog, 
there will be 4" Cf)' 0.7 .J.i, the longitude of Balrojjn- 
droog from Ctn'ai/gooli/ hill. 


Taking the latitude thus found for computing the 
azimuths, the pole-star ob.servations at Balroyndroog 
will stand :is I'oilow ; 


AaiimUis, 


lisle botwi-en Angle be'wfrn the N. 
I'lilp-star ami Pole and Kefcn iiig 
IViring I/am|i. Lamii. 



Angle between the North Pole and Referring Lamp 
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IS. .^duction of some principal places on the two coasts in lati¬ 
tude and longitude. 
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By table the first, Mangalore flag-staflF is west from 
the meridian of Salroyndt'oog 206380 feet, and south 
98008 feet from the station ; and these converted 
into arcs according to the above scales, will give 33' 
58" and 16' 12" respectively, and the latter arc added 
to the co-latitude of Balroyndroog (equal 76® 52' 8''.4) 
gives 77° 08' 20" for the co-latitude of the point 
where a perpendicular from Mangalore will cut the 
meridian of Balroyndroog at right angles. Then as 
Rad. : Cos. 77° 8' 20" :r Cos. 33' 58" (the perpendi¬ 
cular) : 77® 08' 22", the co-latitude of Mangalore. 

And a^ain, as Tan. 33' 58" : Sin. 77° OS' 20"Rad. 
• Cot. 34 50", the difference of longitude between 
Balroyndroog and the flag-staff at Mangalore. 

By proceeding in the same manner with the other 
places on that coast, we shall have their latitude.s, and 
their longitudes from the meridian of Balroyndroog 
as follow: 


Names of Places. 

Latitudes. 

from 

Balroyndroog* 


12" 51' 3S' 
12 23 32 

0“34.' 50’ W. 

0 22 55 W. 

0 12 47 W. 

Baekul Fort S. £. Cavalier • • • • 





0 04 17 E. 




By table 2d, the observatory at Madras is 127009 
feet east, and 193370 feet north from the station at 
Carangoply, which converted into arcs give Q0'54'.45 
and 31' 57’.78 respectively; which being applied to 
the meridian and its perpendicular, passing through 
the observatory, and computing spherically, as in the 
last case, we shall obtain 13“ 04' 8".7 for the latitude 
of the observatory, and 21' 27''-81 for its longitude 
east from the meridian of Carangooly. And by pur¬ 
suing tbe same method of calculation, we shall have 
certain places on the tioromaniel coast referred to 
the meridian of Carangooly as follow; 











OFEKA^IOVS IH THE PEKIHStltii. 


J7i. 


Nima sfPiaca. 

Letitiidei. 

Longitndiu from 
Carangooly. 



9*21' 27'.8l E. 

0 23 44 E. 

Fort St. George Church Steeple 

13 04 45 
n 55 55 







difference of longitude between the meridians of Carangooly 
\ Balroyndroog, by Art. 14, is 4“ 29'15'. 15, to ^yhich add the. 
[itudes of the different places from the respective meridians, as 
tofore deduced, we shall have the difference of longitude of 
B places which lie nearly in the same parallels of latitude as 
ws; 


erence of longitude betu'een the observatory and 
fdngatore, - - - - - - - - 5o25' 23* 

Church in Fort St. George and ditto, 5 27 45 
Pondicherry and Canmnore, - 4 28 13 
Cuddalore and Tellicherry - - 4 18 

ere it may he proper to notice that in the requisite tables, th4 
rence of longitude between Fort St. George and Mangalore is 
' 25", within 20' of what is here given; but the difference of. 
itude between Cuddalore and TelUcherry is 4° 8’ 42j differing 
:ss than 9' 18' from the triangular measurement. 






ACCOUNT OF TRIGONOMETRICAL 


APPENDIX. 


TABLE of LATITUDES and LONGITUDES of some of Uie 
pritfcipal Places, as deduced from the Operations in general. 


Kon. In the abbreviations H signifies hill; P pagoda; and Dg. droog. In all' 
pagodas the tower is meant, unless otherwise specified; or, if they are stations, 
the platform is generally the place where the instrument stood, and is mostly 
marked by a small mill-stone. All places having the asterisk (*) annexed to them 
are the stations of the large theodolite, and are distinguished cither by platforms 
with large stones in the middle, having small circles inserted thereon; or if on a 
rocl^ the circle is inserted on the rock: and in both cases the centre of the, 
circle denotes the point over which the plummet Was suspended. 


Names of Places. 

LatitiKlo. 

Longititdr from 

Madias Obaer. 

Greenwich. 

AllambadoV Fort. 

jcc. 

8' 

3.5" N. 

2’ 

SO' 

25" W. 

77“ 

46' 

.5E. 


IS 

9 

42 

2 

38 

0 

77 

38 

30 

* AlKcoor H.. 

13 

16 

18 

0 

31 

34 

79 

44 

56 

Allumpakva Fort . 

12 

16 

12 

0 

14 

5 

80 

2 

25 

Amaratoor Fort P.. 

12 

5.5 

23 

3 

18 

55 

76 

57 

35 


13 

23 

37 

2 

14 

48 

78 

1 

42 

Amboor Dg. .. 

12 

19 

12 

1 

32 

8 

78 

44 

22 

Anchitty Dg. . 

12 

3.5 

23 

2 

21 

45 

77 

54 

15 

* Ankisgkekry Dg. . 

12 

40 

27 

2 

10 

3 

78 

5 

27 

Annicul Fort P. • ■ .. 

12 

42 

33 

2 

33 

31 

77 

42 

59 

ARCOT FORT (Nabob’s house) • • • • j 

12 

54 

14 

0 

54 

57 

79 

21 

33 

ARNEE (Monument in the Fort) • • 

12 

40 

19 

0 

57 

58 

79 

18 

32 


12 

24 

14 

0 

26 

23 

79 

50 

7 

Auvulcondah . 

13 

7 

40 

1 

1 

54 

79 

14 

36 

» Baekul Fort . 

12 

23 

32 

5 

13 

28 

75 

3 

2 


13 

39 

7 

2 

58 

28 

77 

18 

2 

Bailoor Fort P. . 

13 

9 

47 

4 

23 

42 

75 

52 

48 

B. Ballapooh Eedgah. 

13 

18 

24 

2 

43 

13 

77 

26 

17 


13 

7 

51 .6 

4 

.50 

33 

75 

25 

57 

BANGALORE Palace. 

12 

57 

34 

2 

40 

45 

77 

35 

45 

Barcelore Peak .. 

'3 

51 

23 

5 

23 

28 

74' 

S3 

2 

Bellagola ^reat statue) • .. 

12 

51 

15 

8 

46 

13 

76 

30 

17 


12 

58 

58 

3 

31 

26 

76 

45 

4 

Bcnkipoor Fort... 

13 

SO 

42 

4 

33 

26 

75 

43 

4 
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Kniaofniim. 


or H. and P... • • 

BhavakyP. . 

• Bodeemnlla. 

Bo^tELlMEACt Dg. .. 

BotCONDAH Dg.... 

• BofnaneUy H. and P. . 

• Bonnairgottah. 

• Booggargooda. 

• BttUamuJly . 

• BuUanaugooda.;. 

• Bukdrullt Dg.. 

BuRMiracy Dg. . 

Byram Dg. 

CANANORE FORT, Hag Stafl' • • 

• Carangooly H.. 

Cavehypoohum Fort . 

Caoverypauk Fort. 

Chalamcottah Large Tree • • • • 

Charoul Dg.. 

Chayeoor Fort . 

• Cheetkd H. 

Chendragurry Fort . . 

• Chencaiw. 

CHEVROYJi*Dg. .;. 

Chinglepet Fort Flag Staff. 

Chini Dg.... 

Chineroypdttuv . 

Ghittepet H. . 

Chittepet Mosque . 

CHITTLE Dg. Hag Staff. 

CHITTOOR Fort. 

CiMreegherry Dg.. 

Chdvoamaii. 

Coear Fort P.. 

CoiijEVARAM Great Pagoda. 

• Coonawaucum H. . 

• Coonum H. • • •.;. 

CovEioNG Church. 

CUDDALORE Hag Staff. 

CuRpAH Fort • •.. .. 

• Daesaaneegooda. 

Danmpory Fort. 

Derkasicottah Fort • • •.. 

Deoneeey Fort. 

•Deorabetta ... 

• Devaroy Dg.. 

• Dodagoontah . 

I^uireaB^hadeir Oiiqr.'••••• 


Latitade. 


Longitude from 


Madras Observ. Greennirla 


12“ 27' 

14''N. 

4“ 

8' 

23" W. 

76“ 

8' 

7"E. 

11 

25 

45 

2 

34 

19 

77 

42 

11 

13 

12 

41 

1 

10 

55 

79 

.5 

35 

12 

26 

17 

2 

7 

13 

78 

9 

17 

12 

37 

15 

2 

8 

14 

78 

8 

IS 

18 

16 

18 

3 

37 

1 

76 

89 

29 

12 

48 

43 

2 

40 

41 

77 

35 

49 

IS 

3 

4 

5 

15 

16 

75 

1 

14 

12 

48 

33 

5 

10 

14 

75 

6 

16 

12 

45 

12 

5 

5 

28 

75 

11 

2 

12 

12 

■16 

2 

55 

2 

77 

21 

28 

13 

44 

24 

3 

12 

57 

77 

3 

33 

13 

5 

41 

3 

4 

47 

77 

11 

43 

11 

51 

11 

4 

S3 

1 

76 

28 

29 

12 

32 

12 

0 

21 

28 

79 

55 

2 

11 

54 

43 

2 

29 

86 

77 

46 

54 

12 

54 

15 

0 

47 

18 

79 

29 

12 

13 

26 

50 

2 

7 

36 

78 

8 

.54 

12 

53 

18 

1 

36 

19 

78 

40 

11 

13 

26 

37 

3 

21 

1 

76 

55 

29 

13 

19 

16 

2 

56 

52 

77 

17 

38 

12 

27 

53 

5 

15 

13 

75 

1 

17 

11 

56 

56 

0 

39 

45 

‘79 

36 

45 

13 

35 

49 

3 

2 

43- 

77 

IS 

45 

12 

41 

59 

0 

16 

12 

80 

0 

18 

12 

42 

18 

1 

42 

19 

78 

34 

11 

12 

54 

9 

3 

51 

53 

76 

28 

37 

12 

27 

.58 

0 

51 

37 

79 

2^53 

12 

27 

55 

Q 

58 

68 

79 

22 

82 

U 

13 

4 ■ 

3 

51 

84 

76 

24 

56 

13 

13 

5 

1 

9 

27 

79 

7 

3 

13 

55 

17 

3 

8 

56 

77 

7 

32 

12 

18 

4 

1 

27 

24 

78 

49 

6 

IS 

8 

20 

2 

6 

49 

78 

49 

41 

12 

50 

47 

0 

32 

52 

79 

43 

‘<8 

12 

50 

.56 

0 

18 

51 

79 

57 

37 

12 

5 

20 

0 

34 

12 

79 

42 

18 

12 

47 

.36 

0 

0 

5 E. 

80 

16 

35 

11 

43 

23 

0 

28 

16 W. 

79 

48 

14 


14 

39 

3 

24 

11 

76 

52 

19 

l3 

15 

46 

4 

6 

34 

76 

9 

56 

12 

3 

48 

2 

5 

5 

78 

11 

25 

12 

31 

53 

2 

27 

53 

77 

48 

37 

1« 

14 

59 

2 

32 

38 

77 

43 

52 

12 

37 

32 

2 

37 

36 

77 

38 

54 

18 

122 

25 ' 

3 

2 

28 

77 

14 

2i 

12 

59 

59.9 

2 

37 

40 

77 

38 


IS 

20 

13^ 

5 

34 

14 

74 

42 
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Names of Places. 

Latitude. 

Longitude from 

Madias Obser. 

Greenwich. 

Ennore Tree. 


13" 

14- 

59" N. 

0“ 

4' 

42" E. 

80“ 21' 

12" E. 

Erode Fort S. E. Cavalier. * • 


11 

20 

27 

2 

31 

26 W. 

77 

45 

4 

French Rock’s Pillar. 


12 

80 

31 

3 

33 

24 

76 

43 

6 

Ginoee Dg. 


12 

15 

18 

0 

51 

19 

79 

25 

11 

Gopaul Dg. . 


12 

20 

52 

2 

57 

31 

77 

18 

59 

Goodeebundah Dg.. 


13 

40 

34 

2 

33 

3 

77 

43 

CT 

• Goonipay H. 


12 

40 

19 

5 

14 

10 

75 

2 

20 

Goonicul Fort. 


13 

1 

33 

3 

13 

34 

77 

2 

56 



12 

55 

52 

1 

24 

42 

78 

51 

48 

Gckganoherry Dg.. 


12 

25 

54 

1 

57 

47 

78 

IS 

43 



13 

28 

54 

4 

0 

47 

76 

15 

43 

• Hallagamulla P. . 


11 

0 

52 

2 

48 

54 

77 

27 

36 

• Hanandamulia... • • 


12 

55 

57 

0 

51 

14 

79 

15 

16 

Hassun . 


13 

0 

13 

4 

9 

42 

76 

6 

48 

Hooey Dg. 


12 

49 

13 

3 

13 

5 

77 

3 

25 

• Hunnabetta. 


13 

6 

1 

4 

31 

12 

75 

45 

18 

Hunnamun Dg.. 


13 

55 

41 

4 

19 

38 

75 

56 

52 

Hurroor Fort. 


12 

2 

50 

1 

46 

1 

78 

30 

29 

Hyderohur . 


IS 

42 

6 

5 

15 

27 

75 

1 

3 

Jainkul Dg.. 


13 

54 

35 

3 

59 

50 

76 

16 

40 

Jbmalabad Flag Staff. 


13 

1 

34 

4 

57 

46 

75 

18 

44 

Karkul Fort . . . 


13 

12 

34 

5 

15 

36 

75 

0 

54 

• Karnatighur . 


12 

34 

38 

1 

10 

31 

79 

5 

59 

Kaaragooda Fort. 


12 

29 

36 

5 

16 

3 

75 

0 

27 



H 

14 

59 

2 

58 

44 

77 

17 

46 

Kaup Battery. 


13 

IS 

24 

5 

31 

21 

74 

45 

9 

Kistnagherry . 


12 

32 

15 

2 

2 

9 

78 

14 

21 

Koadicondaii Dg.•' > 


13 

49 

49 

2 

28 

24 

77 

48 

6 

Kongoondy Dg. . 


12 

46 

3 

1 

49 

0 

78 

27 

30 

Koomlah Fort . 


12 

36 

5 

5 

19 

6 

74 

57 

24 

Koondapoor Fort . 


IS 

38 

10 

5 

34 

11 

74 

42 

19 

* KoondhuUy H. . 


12 

39 

33 

4 

29 

21 

75 

47 

9 

• Koondoorbetta ... 


12 

51 

16 

4 

18 

19 

75 

58 

11 

Kopa Dg. . 


13 

32 

3 

4 

56 

5 

75 

20 

25 

Kowlae Dg. • • . 


13 

43 

5 

5 

8 

27 

75 

8 

9 

* Kuddapoonabetta . 


12 

55 

37 

5 

22 

29 

74 

54 

1 



13 

38 

47 

4 

20 

56 

75 

55 

82 

* Kulkolah . 


IS 

25 

14 

2 

39 

9 

77 

37 

21 

* KumbetarenemuUa . 


11 

35 

31 

2 

58 

57 

77 

17 

SS 

• Kunduddakamully . 


12 

23 

28 

5 

1 

39 

77 

14 

51 



12 

51 

55 

1 

2 

59 

79 

IS 

S9 

♦ Kylasgrur . 


12 

SO 

21.3 

1 

10 

42 

79 

5 

48 

Mackly Dg.. 


13 

25 

58 

2 

45 

4 

77 

SI 

99 



,12 

SO 

36 

0 

43 

12 

79 

SS 

18 

Madras (Observatory) . 


IS 

4 

8.7 

0 

00 

00 

80 

16 

SO 

* Maielachbrry Dg . 


12 

16 

6 

0 

52 

32 

79 

58 

Mailcottah H. and P. • • • 


12 

S9 

57 

3 

36 

9 

76 40 

21 



12 

SS 

34 

4 

19 

40 

75 .56 

60 
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Longitude from 



Mwfras Obser. 

Gre4>nwicb. 

* Mullapodfi H. . 

lir S+' 56 ' N. 

0“ 14' r "w. 

80' 2'2yE. 

MAtLAViLLY Fo«t (S. W. Cavalier) 

12 23 0 

3 11 54 

77 4 36 

MANGALORE Fort (Flag Staff) •• 

12 51 38 

5'25 23 

75 51 7 

» Mannoor. 

13 0 39 

0 18 51 

79 57 39 

Marakerra (Tree) . 

12 26 20 

4 30 46 

75 45 IS 


12 4* 44 

0 34 59 

79 41 31 

Medagashik Dg. Moaque . 

13 49 54 

.3 3 34 

77 12 56 

• Mefjar Hill. 

IS 3 21 

5 19 21 

74 57 9 

MiNciiicui. Dg. 

13 27 47 

3 3 16 

77 13 14 

MooDABiDDEnav P.. 

13 4 24 

5 15 '!8 

75 0 52 

Mooduwaddib Dg. . 

12 40 57 

2 48 :(8 

77 27 52 

Moolky Fort. 

IS 5 12 

5 28 IS 

79 48 17 

Monjerabad . 

12 55 4 

4 29 51 

75 46 39 

• Morataa . 

II 58 SO 

0 27 1.2 

79 48 48 

* Mount Dilli. 

12 1-41 

5 S 20 

75 13 10 

Mount Sl Thomas’ (Flag Stall') • • • • 

l3 0 20 

0 S 1 ,S 

SO IS 12 

Mudduksekah Dg. . 

IS 56 11 

2 59 0 

77 17 30 

Mudgherry D.. 

IS S9 7 

S 3 11 

77 13 19 

Mnglee H. (Stone) .| 

IS 9 59 

I ‘2.') 22 

78 51 8 

MuilanaigP. .. 

I2 4t 4S j 

1 39 2 

78 37 28 

• Mullapunnabetta.; 

12 55 6 

3 58 t 

76 IS 26 

Mulwaogle Dg. 

IS U) u 

1 52 '•> 

78 23 24 

• Mungot H. .j 

13 0 SI 

0 8 57 

80 7 S3 

Muntapum N. of Bangalore . 

13 0 45 

2 40 13 

77 36 17 

* Mylum H. . 

12 7 54 

0 37 55 

79 .38 55 

MYSOOR FORT (High Cavalier) •• 

12 18 21 j 

3 .35 59 

76 40 81 

* Mysoor H. . 

I2 16 40.5 

3 35 2 

76 41 28 

'Juggerry Nose . 

13 22 50 

0 39 13 

79 37 17 

Jagmungatum Fort. 

12 49 11 

3 SO 1 

77 46 29 

Janrain Dg. . 

12 42 45 

3 40 7 

76 36 23 

Jarricut Dg. . 

13 7 54 

1 . 3 58 

79 12 32 

Naudkaunue . 

10 55 57 

2 38 10 

77 38 20 

JEDDiGut Dg. (Muntapum) . 

14 9 31 

3 10 21 

77 6 9 

iEGIGUL Dg. (Pillar) . 

13 14 50 

3 2 17 

77 14 13 

niGGUR (BEDNORE) Flag Staff 

13 49 10 

5 13 27 

75 3 3 


13 22 12.5 

2 34 1 

77 22 29 

'ICNJENGODE P.. 

I2 7 9 

3 .33 43 

76 42 47 

Idea Dg. . 

12 36 .55 

2 19 20 

77 57 10 

losscoTTA (Eedgah) . 

13 4 21 

2 28 13 

77 48 17 

loBsooR H. and P. . 

12 43 33 

2 24 49 

77 51 41 

)OTRAMATI.OOB Fort . 

12 .36 55 

0 29 32 

79 46 58 

lOTUR Dg. . 

12 57 40 

3 7 47 

77 8 48 

Iymunggul Fort . 

14 5 44 

3 43 15 

76 33 15 

i’ATTICONDAH .. 

19. 54 45 

1 18 46 

78 57 44 

‘ Patticondah. 

IS 10 25 

1 86 23 

78 40 7 

’ Paudree . 

13 19 41.8 

0 34 8 

79 42 22 

‘ Paughur . 

14 6 19 

2 58 34 

77 17 56 


' 11 41 39 

1 2 31 0 

1 77 45 30 
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TAB^E —CQNT^XIUEf. 


Names, of Places. 

- lAtitude. 

Longitude from 

Madras Obscr. 

Greenwich. 


isr.'jT s.r N 

. 1°S8' 4"W, 

78’38' 26'E. 

Perconxiah Tree . 

M -k 13 

2 40 2 

77 36 2S 

Penn AGRA Fort. 

1-2 7 45 

2 20 58 

77 55. 32 

• Pehmacoil II. 

12 H .58 

0 30 45 

79 45 45 ■ 

•* Perambauk^. 

12 53 7 

0 3 9 

80 i3 21 

• Piiloor H... 

13 13 59 

6 63 SO 

79 22 40 

PONDICHERRY Flag Staff. 

11 55 5fi 

0 24 48 

79 51 42 

* Ponnassmulla . 

12 8 47 

2 36 27 

77 40 3 


13 10 2 

0 39 8 

79 37 22 

Poonamali-ee Flag Staff. 

13 2 37 

0 8 16 

80 8 14 

Pullicate Flag Staff . 

13 25 9 

0 4 13 E. 

80 20 43 

Ramgherry Dg. . 

13 56 .53 

4 8 19 W. 

76 8 11 

"Ravalnellore Dg.. 

11 58 0 

1 19 32 

78 56 58 

^Riojees Choultry • .. 

12 .52 25 

0 29 54 

79 46 36 

* Runganelly H. and P.. 

13 39 55 

3 25 23 

76 .51 7 

* Rungaswamv H. and P.. 

13 2 3 

3 l^i .56 

76 59 34 

Rungyan Dg.. 

13 .55 21 

4 19 31 

75 56 59 

Rujigyan Dg.. 

13 .5 4 14 

4 9 30 

76 7 0 

Ryacottaii Flag Staff . 

12 31 16 

2 12 .54 

78 3 36 

* Byman Dg. . 

13 21 17 

2 14 37 

78 1 .53 

SADRAS Flag Staff . 

12 31 31. 

0 4 .59 

80 11 31 

St. GEOKGFI (Ft.) Church steeple- • 

13 4 45 

0 2 22 !•;. 

80 18 52 

Sankerby Dg. Bungaloe on the top 

11 28 49 

2 23 40 W. 

77 52,50 

Sattiagul Fort. 

12 U 38 

3 6 .32 

76 9 58' 

Sattimungalum Fort Bungaloe • • • • 

11 .30 17 

3 0 15- 

77 16 15 

Sautghur Building on the top . 

12 57 49 

1 30 28 

78 46 2 

• Saven Dg. Sta’’-. near the Muntapiim 

12 .55 10.21 

2 57 40 

77 18 50 

Sebah Fort Flag Staff' . 

13 44 39 

3 20 29 

76 56 1 

SERINGAPATAM P. 

12 25 29 

3 34 38 

76 41 52 

Seven Ps. P. on the rock .. 

12 36 56 

0 3 21 

80 13 9 

Sha Dg . 

14 9 46 

2 44 58 

77 31 32 

Shbemoga I'ort . 

13 5.5 33 

4 40 25 

75 .36 5 


11 9 27- 

2 39 A8 

77 36 32 


13 10 9 

3 1 51 

77 14 39 

Shevkram II. Choultry . 

12 46 17 

. 0 22 45 

79 53 45 

SlIOLANt.UUR G. P. . 

13 5 20 

0 49 49 

79 26 41 

SooBRAMANKElI.old P. (G. Mountain ) 

12 .39 44 

4 34 11 

75 42 19 

Soolaghehrv Dg.. 

12 40 8 

2 13 57 

78 2 33 

SoOLOOI'GUFI'RY Dg.. 

12 4 .34 

1 12 59- 

79 3' 31 

Stree Pek.m atoor P. . 

12 .58 7 

0 17 57 

79 58 33 

* Taddiandanioip . 

12 13 3 

4 38 52 

75 37 38 

* Tandray . 

13 8 5 

0 10 46 

80 5 44 

Tattacuttoo Dg. . 

12 24 5 

1 39 42 

1s 36 4-8 

TOLLACDEIIRY Fort (Flag Stuff) 

11 44 .52 

4 46 16 

75 ,.30 14 

* Telloor FI. . 

12 31 51 

0 40 5 

79 36 25 

Tengihgotta F’ort . 

12 0 44 

1 51 14 

78 25 16 

* Thittanmlla. 

11 20 49 

2 S3 49 

77 22 41 

Tiacar ... 

11 44 14 

1 10 28 ■ 

79 6 2 
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S&l 


Names of Places, 

Latitude. 

r ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Loogitu< 

Mad) .AS Oluer. 

le from 

Orceasnch. 

IMMAPOOR Dg.... 

1®. 

24' 

14'N. 

1" 

2' 

24'W. 

79“ 

14' 

yE. 

i-c!:imkode H. and P.. 

11 

22 

29 

2 

20 

59 

77 

55 

31 

iiiSKKA’iA Fort ... 

13 

42 

34 

4 

26 

20 

75 

SO 

10 

erikitchcoonum H. and P. . 

l‘i 

36 

37 

0 

11 

17 

80 

5 

IS 

Tirtapuliy H. 

13 

2 

25 

! 2 

21 

55 

77 

54 

35 

UINOMALLEE H. 

12 

14 

SO 

1 

11 

32 

79 

4 

58 

P... 

12 

13 

53 

1 

10 

46 

79 

5 

44 

TtPPASooR Fort N. Face. 

13 

8 

36 

0 

22 

22 

79 

54 

8 

Trivandeporum. 

11 

44 

45 

0 

32 

10 

79 

44 

20 

'lllVJLLOOn P... 

' 13 

8 

37 

0 

20 

19 

79 

56 

11 

Imlar Gliaut (Peak) . 

13 

20 

32 

5 

10 

45 

75 

5 

45 

Ikoanamulla Dg. 

12 

38 

4 

1 

58 

49 

78 

17 

41 

l’ng.argooda. 

13 

1 

13 

5 

13 

42 

75 

2 

48 

Urrumbaucum H. .. 

13 

12 

5 

0 

23 

53 

79 

52 

37 

AIPOOR Dg... 

12 

8 

44 

1 

25 

24 

78 

51 

6 

AKDiwASH H. and P. 

12 

32 

7 ! 

0 

38 

49 

79 

37 

41 

-Fort. 

12 

30 

32 

0 

38 

47 

79 

37. 

43 

ANMMBAPDT .. 

12 

40 

19 

1 

38 

28 

78 

37 

2 

eiT Rajendcrpett H. and P. 

12 

12 

31 

4 

26 

4? 

75 

49 

43 

F.LI.ORE Dg. 

12 

54 

59 

1 

5 

45 

79 

10 

45 

ELLORE FORT G. P. 

12 

55 

20 

1 

7 

1.5 

79 

9 

15 

Vcllengcaud. 

12 

20 

41 

0 

18 

47 

79 

57 

IS 

'i N'kETTA OHERRY FoPt .. 

13 

0 

2 

1 

45 

50 

78 

SO 

40 

'erabod’r Dg. 

12 

23 

20 

2 

8 

41 

78 

7 

49 

ir.LANOOR P.. 

11 

54 

44 

0 

29 

35 

79 

46 

55 

Vai.lajabad Command^. Officer’s ho. 

12 

47 

56 

0 

25 

25 

79 

51 

5 

Vai.lajapett Mosque. 

12 

55 

13 

0 

54 

8 

79 

22 

22 

VnoLY Honoor Fort . 

13 

59 

7 

4 

34 

22 

75 

42 

8 

Womootoor H. 

12 

4 

55 

3 


1 

76 

54 

29 

Woorachmulla. 

11 

28 

37 

2 

33 

43 

77 

42 

47 

Wooritty H. 

12 

22 

41 

0 

34 

16 

79 

42 

14 

Voos Dg.. 

12 

18 

30 

5 

09 

48 

75 

06 

42 

Vurrelcondah H. and P. 

13 

38 

12 

2 

28 

23 

75 

48 

07 

^ UilS 

13 

47 

23 

3 

58 


76 

18 

30 

laclmatoor H... 

11 

12 

06 

2 

30 

12 

77 

46 

18 

^^AENIKUL Dg. ___ 

14. 

00 

58 

3 

27 

16 

76 

49 

14 

famagherry H. and P. .. 

12 

48 

46 

3 

12 

15 

77 

4 

11 

fEGOOONDAH Ifg . 

13 

16 

41 

2 

59 

46 

77 

16 

44 

ferracondah (M^nnr) .. 

12 

52 

14.26 

1 

58 

25 

78 

18 

05 

I'erracondah (Ceded Dutricts)........... 

13 

54 

59 

2 

36 

05 

77 

40 

25 









































sat ACCOUNT OF TRlGONOMETlllCAt 

Elevations and Depressions, contained Arcs, terrestrial Refrac¬ 
tions, together xcith the heights above the level of sea, of all the 
principal Stations. 

1, Stations lying in the nearest direction between the two seas, 
commencing with the S. end of the base near St. Thome's Mount, 
whose perpendicular height above the low water mark is 18.7 leet. 


Stations at Isutions Observed. ^J**^!}* ^ 


. u Elevations above tlie Sea. 

S £ 



■ r 21' Aj Perumbauk 


■ 10 41 


MuUapodc 

Carangooly 


Wooritty. 

Permacoil • • • 

I” 

21 36 Maillacherry • • 

2.'> 27 Karnatighur* • • ■ 

15 44 Kylasghur •••- 

46 33 I'r Yerracondah • ■ 

57 .50 Savendroog • • • • 4004.S 

58 52 I*, Mullapunnabetta 3406.' 
34 14 I'li Koondhully • • • • 4866.1 
40 53 i’.- Bullamully • • • • 774 h 
13 6 Kudapoonabetta 318.' 

2 49 Eedgah Station 146.'! 
1 39 Stat. on the Beach 22.6 


The station on tlie beach above the low-water mark by measurement.J 14-6 
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8. Stations not lying in the nearest direction between the two 
eas, and commencing from Kylnsghur. 



StatioiM Observed. 



Elevation above the Sea. 


Heights. 


Buudliully • • 
Deorabella • • 
Puiiii4»siuulU 
Poonassinulla 
Paulamulla •• 
Paalamulla >• 
Woomeliinulla 
Boonairjtottah 
Deorabetta • • 


0”21' 29''D 
0 3 11 D. 
0 40 25 I). 
0 18 J4 r. 

0 0 3.0 D. 
0 29 9 D 
0 10 26 Iv 
0 27 19 D. 
0 30 56 1> 

0 6 35 £ 

0 l6 9 I). 

. 0 6 3,9 I) I 
, 0 7 16 D.'i 


ferracondab • < Patlicondah ■ • • • 0"21 29''D 
'atticondali •••• YerraconiUii •■0 3 11 D. 

’atlictnidali • • • • Botlecimdla .... 0 40 25 I). 
ImlecimiSla •••• Palticoiidah • • • ■ 0 18 34 £ 

7i rraroiidab • • IljinaiMlrooK • ■ 6 0 3.9 D. 

.itmandroog .• YeiTacondah ..0 29 9 p 

lUniamlrooK • • Nundydroog • • 10 26 £ 

SuiiilMlrottg •• Ryniaiidroog ..0 27 19 D. 

Sundydroog •• Dtvaroydroog .. 0 30 56 1> 

tb-vd-oydioog •• Nundydroog.••• 0 6 35 £ 
I’eracondali .-Tirtapully ....o l6 .9 D. 
I'.tlapully Hill Ytrracoiidab ..6 6 3,9 1) 
Firtapully Hill • • Boiiiiairsollab • • 6 7 16 D.' 
Bonnairgollah •. Tirlapully Hill • • 0 13 20 1). 
Boiiriairgultali • • S. end of ilie Base 0 *5 38 D. 
S. eu<l of llie Baia Boniiuirgottali . • 6 16 49 £• 
Sateiidroog • • • • Baiidliidlydroog 0 15 41 D. 
Buudimlly •••• ''avemiroog .... 0 22 17 p- 
Deorabella • • • • Poiiiiassimdla ..0 17 16 £• 
Puiiuassiuulla • • Dcorabella .... 0 42 45 D. 
Poonassinulla • ■ Paulamulla . • • • 0 11 46 D. 
Paulamulla .> >• Poiiiiassmulla ..0 13 J I). 
Paulamulla • • • • Wooracliinulla • • 2 31 47 p 
Wooraeiiinulla • • Paiilaniulla '• • • • 2 22 42 £. 
Boonairguttali • • Uenrabetia .... 0 0 0 
Deorabetta •••• Bonnaiigottab ..0 10 0 D. 

Wooradimulla .. Slieniiiiiiulla.. •• 0 0 6 1). 

BhennimuHa • • > • Wooracimiulla •« o 17 58 D. 
Shcauifflulla • • • • X.W. end of Base 0 48 13 D. 
N.W.cudoftlieB Sbeuniuiidla • • • • 0 40 15 E 
ISheunimulla.... Pucba|Milliani .. 0 48 53 0. 
PuebapoUiaro • • SbrnDiiunlla .... 0 40 20 £■ 
N.W.endoftheB S. E. end of Base 0 16 26 D 
S.£:.endortlieB. N.W.eudofBast 0 12 l6' £ 
Bonuaireotlah •* Dodagoonlab ..0 18 10 D. 

TirtapuUy Hill-, \llasoor Hill >.0 1 40 D. 

AllaimrHill •• rirtapully. 0 14 38 D. 

Allaioor Hill •• Kulkutab.0 6' 17 D. 

Kulkotah.AllaMMrtlill ..0 8 11 D. 

Kulkotab.Yerracondah . • 0 23 45 D. 

Yanacondah •• Kulkutab. 0 2 30 D. 

Tertacogdah > * Bomatundrum > > 0 46 2 r*. 

Bonasundmiii > > Yerracondah * > 0 S6 19 £• 

Yertacoodali • • Phugfaur .0 6 9 

^’wgfcor Yerracondah .. 0 15 35 D. 

^rendroog .••• Chedkol •••••• 0 26 S3 D. 


, b 13 20 1). 


, 0 22 17 D. 

, 0 17 IS £. 
. 0 42 45 D. 
. 0 11 46 D. 
. 0 13 1 I). 
. 2 31 47 U 
. 2 22 42 £. 
.000 
. 0 10 0 D. 
. 0 0 6 1). 
. 0 17 .58 D. 


IC8' 6' Patticond^h • • • • 

1 21 53 Ts Bodeeniulla .... 1646.6 

1 33 4 ^0 Ryniaiidroog > • 4226.1 

118 54 if Nundydroog • * 4856.8 

i 27 40 iV Devaroydroog • • 3940.8 
% 

25 4 iiV Tirtapully.3182.9 

1 22 49 Bonnairgottab • • 3305.1 
I 711 !>• of Bose . • 3023.6 

142 59 iV Biindlmllydroog 4254.3 
I 28 47 Ponnasimiilla *. 4928.3 
1 27 40 Paulamulla * • > • 49634' 
1 13 IS Wooracliinulla •. 1472 
^•11 35 ii Deorabetta •••• 3403 

I 

I 20 7 if Shennimulla.... 178836 
I 9 21 jlj N.W.endofBeae 10604 
I 9 57 jC Puchi^llMin .. 1010t4' 

I 5 19 i C. eudofBaae 9234 
11 40 ^ Dodagoonlah • • 30374 
117 16 is .Allaioor Hill • * 33806 

115 34 is Kulkolab. 3406.6 

129 54 is Yerracondah *. 2843 
111 9 i^ BomMundrum •• 


. 24 ^ Paugbur 

24 1' i’ Cheetkul 
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TABLE— CONTINUEI*. 


Stations at Sutioiu Obsrrved. 



ElevAtioiH above the Sea. 


Hcig'*V 


Cbeetkul Hill . ■ Bailippee.(»»! 

BaUippee.Clieelkiil ^.t) 

BaoiBially *••• Kumbelarenc •• 0 
Kmultetarmeinnlla Biilidliully • • • • 0 i 
Bupdbully •••• Mywior Hill-*- - 0 1 
Mygoor Hill'• • • Bundliiilly •••• 0 
Mysoor Hill •• •• Bettalipoor 0 
Bettatipoor •• •• Mysoor Hill" 0 ; 
Hiillapunnabeila Bettalipoor Hill 0 
Betlatipoor.Hiil Muliapuiitiabrila 0 I 
Mullapuniiabetia Boiiianelly •• •• 0 : 
Bomanelly «•• • Mullapuiinabrita, 0 
Bomaiielly •• •• Daesauncegooda 0 
Haesaoneegooda Bomanelly _ . •. • 0 ; 
Darsauneeffooda Vlaniiabetta 0 


Cbeetkul Hill • - Bailippee • • 

BaUippee.Clieelkul • • 

Bnodlially *••• Kumbelarem 
Kmultetarmeinnlla Bimdliully 
Buudbully •• • • Mysoor Hill 
Mysoor Hill''' • Bundliiilly • 
Mysoor Hill " " Bettalipoor ' 
Bettatipoor "" Mysoor Hill' 


Bomanelly «•" Mullapuiinabrita, 0 
Bomanelly "" Daesauncegooda 0 
Daesauncegooda Bomanelly _ " 0 ; 

Daesauncegooda Vlqniiabetta " 0 
Hannabetia "" Daesauncegooda 0 
MuUapunnabetta Balmyndroog "0 
Balroyndroog '' MuUapunnabetta 0 < 
Bettatipoor •«" T^ditinndaniolc 0 
Taddiandainole Bettatipoor " " 0 < 
IVuldiandamole Mount Dilli ""1 
Kundiiddakanuilly Taddiandamole I 

Kunduddakamully Baekiil.1 

Baekul.Kunduddakamullv 1 

Bullamnlly. " " Kunnoor Hill ' • <> 

Kunnoor.Bullamully " " 0 

Koondhtdly " " Soobraraanee '' '2 
Koondhully "" Kooiidoor Hill" 0 
Koondoor Hill' • Koondhully " " 0 
Meejar Hill " " Kuda|K)onabetta 0 
Meejar Hill • •" Booggargooda ' • 0 
Boog^rgooda '' Meejar Hill " " 0 
Slat, on the Beech Kooliebogooda 0 
Kooliebngooda'' Stat. on the Beach 0 


52 D. 
42 D. 
O' E 
.55 D. 
30 D. 
27 D. 
3 D. 
l6 D. 
15 E. 
30 D. 
5 D. 


19' 52' Bailippee.27to.6 

36 S6 Kumbetarine •' 5548.6 

■ 39 21 ^ Mysoor Hill' •" 3446.6 

3*'14 yV ^****^P®°^ 4349.f^ 

■ 29 37 T*« Bettatipoor • •" 4347.3 

■ 29 30 .Tift Bomanelly •• •• 3142.3 
• 28 46 yV, Daesauncegooda 3804.1 
•25 54 i’, Hanniibelta ""371].'1 

__ Balroyndroog " 4998.9 

32 39 f.i Taddiandamole 5681.8 

26 27 -yV-Mount Dilli 804.55 
24 31 Kunduddakamully 1856.2 

I 11 33 |'„ Baekul. ^S6.7 

j- 11 18 Kiiimoor. 251.9 

4 32 'iV Soobrainanee •' 5583.5 

15 54 yL Koondoor Hill", 3844.5 

9 52 yV Meejar Hill " " 651.9 

3 59 Jy Booggargooda '' 654.9 

6 5 KooHebogogda 200.5 
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An Account ef the Male PiJant, which fumishet 
the Medicine generally called Colombo, or Colomba 
Root. 


BY BOCTOR ANDREW BERRY, 

Member of the Medical Hoard of Fort St. George. 


Kalumb of the Africans. 

CoLOMBA, or CoLUMBO of the Shops. 

It is spelt Kalumho by the Portuguese, in whose lan¬ 
guage the 0 is mute, and from this the name origi¬ 
nated, by which this valuable root is known in Europe. 
It is a staple export of the Portuguese from Mozam¬ 
bique, and from the quantity exported, it is remarka¬ 
ble that the place of its growth, should have bro so 
long unknown or doubtlul to the rest of Europe. 

It is never cultivated, but grows naturally, and in 
abundance, iu the thick forests, that are said to cover 
the coast about Oibo, and Mozambique, and inland 
about 15 or 20 miles. The rpots are dug up in the 
month of March, the dry season ; or when the natives 
are not employed in agriculture; not the original root, 
which is perennial, but offsets from its base, and that 
of suIHcient size, yet not so old as to be full of fibre*, 
which render it unfit for commerce. 

This root is in high estimation among all the Afri¬ 
cans, even far removed from Mozambique, for the cure 
of dysentery, which is frequent among them ; for ve- 
nereals; for all complaints of long standing ; in pow¬ 
der for the cure of ulcers, and a* a remedy for almost 
every disorder. 

VoL.X. C 
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Soon after it is dug up, the root is cut into slices,' 
strung on cords, and hung up to dry in the shade. It 
is deemed merchantable, when, on exposure to the 
sun, it breaks short; and of a bad quality when it is 
soft, or black. 

I AM indebted for the above account of the columbo 
root, to Mons. Fortin; who, when %t Mozambique, 
purchasing it as an article of trade, procured an entire 
offset from the main root, of a larger size than usual; 
which he brought with him to Madras, in September 
1805 ; and presented it to Doctor James Anderson, 
the Physician General; who considered it a valuable 
present to himself, and a great acquisition to India. 


This root was cylindrical, somewhat flattened on the 
opposite sides; about 15 inches in length, a part being 
broken off; and between 3 and 4 indies in diameter; 
outwardly tlie common colour of columbo, but on 
breaking the surface, which is covered by a thin, ten¬ 
der, brownish pellicle, of a fine yellow. 


The root being succulent, and heavy, I planted it 
horizontally in a large box, ^filled with garden mould, 
where, in about a fortnight, it shot out two stems from 
the end that liad been broken off from the parent root, 
but from not being vigorous, no flowers were then pro¬ 
duced ; and in about six months, from the time it had 
been planted, the stems withered down to the ground. 

The root was then carefully taken up, which was not 
altered in size, or appearance, but from the end oppo¬ 
site to where the stems had shot out several fuMtorm 
roots, or sessile tubers, had grown, as represented in 
the accompanying drawing, (Ftg.l) These had evi¬ 
dently suffered from conflnement in the box; none of 
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the roots ttrere then separated, and the whole was depo¬ 
sited >a a cool rootii, and covered with a moist sand ; 
wherein about two months, the old root began again 
to throw out several buds from the same end as before. 
It was now planted in the ground, when one more vi¬ 
gorous shoot, which grew rapidly, soon destroyed the 
others; and in a month this shoot produced male 
flowers only, nor after the strictest search, could any 
other be found on the plant, so that the genus is as yet 
uncertain. 

This stem, like the former, withered in six months, 
when the roots were dug up, and found considerably 
larger, but not much altered in shape, nor had any of 
them attained a size to be compared with the original. 
There was only the addition of one new lateral root or 
branch, from this second year’s growth. As it was 
supposed that these roots would now vegetate, they w'cre 
detached ; which has been unfortunate, as several 
months have now elapsed, and no buds have formed-: 
they are howeter still very fresh, and may yet grow. 
From this it appears that only large roots are fit for 
planting out. 

From the male flowers, and habit of the plant, the 
columbo seems to belong to the natural order of Sar- 
meniaceo! Linn, or Menisferma of Jussieu. The follow¬ 
ing description may help to decide. 


PtANTA Hcrbacea. 

Radix peiennii, ramosa; rami fiuiformes. 

Caulii annuus, post sex, sat septero menses marcescens, volubilis, 
simplex, teres, pilosns, crassitudine pennae. 

Folia alterna, petiolata, semipedalia et hiajora, quinqueloba, quin- 
quenenria; lobis integerrimis, acuminaiis. 

Parioii tcietes, pilcsi, basireHexi, folio paulo breviores. 

C C 2 
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Mascult Flores. 

Racemi axillirre!!, solitarii, comjiositi, pilosi, folio breriores. Pe- 
duncutipartiaAci altcrni, floribusse«si|ibus. 

Biactk^c: lancrolata:, ciliatae, deciduae. 

Calyx hexaphylluro ; foliolis aequalibus, tribus exteri- 

oribus, tribus intcrioribus; oblon<;is, obtusis, glabris. 

CosoLLA liexapetala, minuta, Petala cuneato-oblonga, concara, 
carnnsa. obtusa, stamina ambientia. 

8IAMIMA, Filamenta sex, corolla paulo lotlgioia. Anthertt qua* 
driiobae, qoadi iloculares. 

PiSTiLLOM nullum. 


EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURES. 

Fig. 1 . The extremity of the shoot that flowered in 
I 8 O 7 , rather smaller than the natural size. 

' 2 . The whole root, about one-third of the natural 
size only. 

3. One of the bracteae. 

4. The underside of one of the flowers. 

5. The uppcrside of the same. These three are 
magnified. 

6 . One of the petals more magnified than the last 
three. 

7 . The underside of one of the stamina, in the en¬ 
larged apex of which the four polliniferous pits are 
seen. 
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Ott Sanscrit and Pra'crit Poetry. 


BY HENRY THOMAS COLEBROOKE, ESQ. 

THE design of the presenr essay is not an enumeration 
of the poetical compositions current among the Hindus, 
nor an examination of their poetry by maxims of cri¬ 
ticism recognized in Europe ; or by rules of composi¬ 
tion taught in their own treatises of rhetorick; but to 
exhibit the laws of versification, together with brief 
notices of the most celebrated poems in which these 
have been exemplified. 

An inquiry into the prosody of the ancient and 
learned language of India will not be deemed an unne¬ 
cessary introduction to the extracts from Indian poems, 
which may be occasionally inserted in the supplementary 
volumes of Asiatick Researches; and our transactions 
record more than one instance of the aid which was de¬ 
rived from a knowledge of Sanscrit prosody, in decy 
phering passages rendered obscure by the obsoleteness 
of the character, or by the inaccuracy of the tran¬ 
scripts *. It will be found similarly useful by every 
person who studies that language ; since manuscripts 
are in general grossly incorrect; and a familiarity with 
the metre will frequently assist the reader in restoring 
the text where it has been corrupted. Even to those, 
who are unacquainted with the language, a concise ex¬ 
planation of the Indian system of prosody may be cu¬ 
rious, since the artifice of its construction is peculiar, 


• VoJ. I.p. 279 . Vo1.1I.1>-389. 
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and not devoid of ingenuity : and the prosody of Sa»~ 
•ici'it will be found to be richer than that of any other 
known language, in variations of metre, regulated ei¬ 
ther by quantity or by number of syllables, both witli 
and without rhyme, and subject to laws imposing in 
some instances rigid restrictions, in others allowing 
ample latitude. 1 ana prompted" by these considera¬ 
tions to undertake the explanation of tliat system, pre¬ 
mising a few remarks on the oi.ginal works ip which it 
is taught, and adding notices ol the poems from which 
examples are selected. 

The rules of prosody are contained in Stitfas or brief 
aphorisms, the reputed author of which' is PiNpA- 
lan v'ga, a fabulous being, rcpre^tIlted by mytholo¬ 
gises in the shape of a serpent; and the same, who, un¬ 
der the title of Patanjali, is the supposed author o 
the Mithtibhdshya, or great commentaiy on grammar, 
and also of the text of the Ydgii Yasha * ; and to whora 
likewise the text or the eomu entary of the Jyoltsh an¬ 
nexed to the Vedas -f-, appears to be attributed. The 
aphorisms of Pingala'cha'ky a, as he is sometimes 
called, on the prosody of Sanscrit (e.xclusive of the 
rules in Ptderit likewise ascribed to him), are collected 
into eight books, the first of which allots names, or ra¬ 
ther literal marks, to feet consisting of one, two or 
three syllables. The second book teaches the manner, 
in which passages of the Vedas are measured. The 
third explains the variations in the subdivision of the 
couplet and stanza. The fourth treats of profane poe¬ 
try, and especially of verses, in which the number of 
syllables, or tbcir quantity, is not unitorin. The 


* Or Sine'hya system of philosophy ; distinguished from that of 
Capila. 

f III the subscription to the on'y copy of this commentary, which 
I have seen, it is ascribed to Seshanaoa ; but, in the body of the 
work, the commentator calls himself Somacaba. 
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^fth, sixth and seventh exhibit metres of that sort 
which has been called monoschemastic, or uniform, 
because the same feet recur invariably in the same 
places. The eighth and last book serves as an appen¬ 
dix to the whole, and contains rules for computing all 
the. possible combinations of long and short syllables in 
verses of any length. 

This author cites earlier writers on prosody, whose 
works appear to have been lost: such as Saitava, 
Chaushtica, Ta'ndin, ana other ancient sages, 
Ya'sca, Ca's'yapa, &c. 

Pingala’s text has been interpreted by various 
commentators; and, among others, by Hela'yud’ha 
bhatVa, autlior of an excellent gloss entitled Mriia 
sanpvim *. It is the work on which I have chiefly re« 
lied. A more modern commentary, or rather a para- 
phrase in verse, by Na'ra'yan'a bhatVa ta'ra', 
under the title of Fritiocu ratnu, presents the singu¬ 
larity of being interpreted throughout in a double 
sense, by the author himself, in a further gloss entitled 
Paneshd, 

Thf, Jgnipurdn'a is quoted fora complete system of 
prosody -f-, iounded apparently on Pingai.a’s apho¬ 
risms ; but which serves to correct or tt) supply the 
text in many places; and which is accordingly used for 
that purpose by commentators. Original treatises like¬ 
wise have been composed by various authors J : and 
among others by the celebrated poet Ca'lioa'sa. In 


* 1 possess three copies of it; two of which are apparently ao- 
cieiit: but they have no dates. 

t It is stated by the authors, who quote it, (Naeatana bhaTTA 
and others,) to be an eitract from the Agnipurana; but I have not 
been .ihle to verily its place in that Piirana, 

} Such are the Vritta-dtrfaM,YTitta~cau»udi^vit^ 

Vntta-retnjcnra, with the Cli'handi-numjari, Ch'hand^h-mirtanda, 
Ch'handa-mviti, Ch’hand«-gtvinda, and several tracts 
under the title of Vritta-muetivah, besides treatises included in 

Cc i 
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a short treatise entitled S'ruta h6<tha, this poet teaches 
the laws of versification in the very metre to which they 
reLte : and has thus united the example with the pre¬ 
cept. The same mode has been also practised by many 
other writers on prosody ; and, in particular, byPiN- 
oala’s commentator Na'ka'yan'a bhat't'a ; and by 
the authors of the J'ritta Rehuiiara and P^ritta der- 
fana. 

Ca'lida'sa’s S'rulci h'tjha exhibits only the most 
common sorts of inttrc, and is foniided on Pingala’s 
Prdct'it rules of prosody ; as li.is been remarked by one 
of the commentators* on the Vrltta liitin'icara. 

The rules, generally cited under the title of Prdcut 
Pingala, have i cen explained in a metrical paraphrase, 
teaching the construction of each species of metre in a 
stanza ol the same measure, and subjoining select ex¬ 
amples. This Prdent parai lirase, entitled Pingala 
■XTtUli, IS quoted under the name of HAMviiKA-j-, who 
is celebrated in more than one passage i^iven as exam¬ 
ples of metre : and who probably patronised the au¬ 
thor. It has been imitated in a moflern S.jr/scni trea¬ 
tise on Prdcrtt prosody entitled Vi 'iUa inucldx'ul'i\ \ 
and has been copiously exjilained in a Samcrii com¬ 
mentary named Ruigala piuedsa^. 


works on olh r subirrls For example Varahamihiha’s syitcm of 
mro ■ t"!', which conuinsa chapter ou prosody. 

T'Af. l^ntla-rfinacurai k>\ka bhatta, with its commentaries by 
DivacaKa bhatta, Narwana »hatta and Habi-bmascaba, 
bas lieen the most c n.tilted for tlie pie ent treatis". The Fiilla- 
derp/ma, whicli relates clccHy to Pruc.il prosody, bas been also 
much cm ployed. 

• Divacara bhatta. 

f- In the CO . meniarv on tile VriltoCii ralua. 

J The aiithoi Dvrcadatta w .s patr ni«ed by the Hind'pati 
princes of Bumek hand, i'tie exampb s. whicli lilic the text are 
Sanscrit in Pr^ent nieasure, are in praise of these chieltains. 

§ 1 y ViSWABATHA. 
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Though relative to Viacni prosody, the rules arc 
applicable', tor the osoll part, to Sanscrit prosody alfo : 
since the ,laws of versiheatioo in both languages are 
nearly the^same. 

The PriUri!, here meant, is the language ufually 
eniiiloyed, under th s name by dramatick writers; and 
not in a mart general I’enfe of the term, any reg^U 
provincial dialect corrupted from Sanscrit. He'ma* 
cHANDKA, in hi. grammar of I’r'acrit, declares it to be 
so called because it is derived from Sanscrit *. 

Accohdinoi.v his and other grammars of the lan¬ 
guage consift of rules for the transformation of Sanscrit 
words into the derivative longue; and the specimens 
of it in the In, Inin dramas, as well as in the books ot 
the .fiitns, exhibit few words which may not be traced 
to a Siinscri! origin. 7'his is ctuiady true ot the several 
dialects of l’r,'nni: viz. S'atirnsent or hiiigiuage of 

and Miiytuflu or dialect of Ma^iii.lni-.'I which 
according to grammarians, who give rules for dedu¬ 
cing tlie lirsL Irom S,indent, and ilie second from the 
first,or both from 6’iooc/;/,|| are dialects nearly allied 
to /'/d,/■;/, and regularly formed by permutations, for 
which the rules are stated by them, i'he same maybe 


• Sl- h A. Fig. fl. 

+ Clci I'LA BIIAIJA (un Meku 2. \g.) says, that Suratina is the 
COUnlry ot Milt hura. 

*CkJla,n liihar. But it does ivot appear, that either this, or 
the picteding dialc' l, is now spoken in the country, lioni winch it 
takes its name. SpeciinenMit lyoiha.e fieijm ni in the/nrf/afl dra¬ 
mas. 

(,VAHARiicHi,andlii.-icon)inenl.ilor bu.iMtUA. 

II Hkma< handra, who, alter Hating the (penal pcrmulatioiis of 
tln.se dndtcisas derived Irom Sansci'u, oblerves in b.itli places, that 
the reli 01 the permutations arc the satiac with tlmlc 01 Vratnt. 
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said of the Fah'dcM, as a language, (and distinguished 
from the jargon or gibberish which either dramatick wri¬ 
ters, or actors exhibiting tlieir dramas, sometimes put 
into the mouths of demons); for the grammarians of 
Priicnt teach the manner of forming the Pun'dthi* * * § 
from the dialect called S'aurasent.^ That remark ma3r 
be also cytencied to Apabhrans a as a fixed language 
partaking ot Vrdcnl and Sauraseni, but deducing ma¬ 
ny terms immediately from the Sanscrit under rules 
of permutation peculiar to itself. ;{: 

The affinity of these dialects of Prdnit to the San¬ 
scrit and to each other is so great, that they recipro¬ 
cally borrow,' notwithstanding their own particular 
rules, terms permuted in tiie manner of other dialects, 
and even admit, without alteiation, words inflected ac¬ 
cording to the Sanscrit grammar. ^ They may be, 
therefore, considered as dialects of a single language, 
the Prdcrit or derivative tongue ; so termed with re¬ 
ference to Sanscrit, from which it is derived. 

Besi DEs these cognate cliakci s. the dramatick writers 
introduced other Ian;; uages as spoken by diff erent per¬ 
sons of the drama. Such, according to the enumeration 
in the Suhitya urrpan'a, || are the Ducshni utyd, ^ or lan¬ 
guage used in the sotith of India-, the Drdvtdt or 


• Or language ol i\\<- PiJiichas TSe c Platt. A. Fig. A.] Bham a- 
HA on \'akakuciii. 

+ Varabulhi and H.tm aciiandr A. The lasr m< niioned author 
notice^ a variation ol tin, di.deci under ihc name of C^iuln.tpalsuiki ; 
which differ, very 1 tile Irmn the prop'r Punuihi. 

t It is taught under th s nam.- by Hemachanura, among other 
dialects of Prient. But the name ueually signiBcs ungrammatical 
language. 

§ Hemachandra ad (inem. 

UCh.5. 

Some with Fmdarhhi, according to tlie commentator of the 
&ihui/a drrpana. The country ol Ptderbha is said to be the modern 
Bitar proper. 
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dialect of the soiithetn extremity of the peninsula; the 
Aianlicu (probably the language of Mdiavd)\* the 
Ardha mdgadU^ distinguished from proper¬ 

ly so called ; the Bdhludbhdshd. perhaps the language 
of Bulk in' the 7'ransoxatia) ; -f- ihe Mahdrdshtri or di¬ 
alect of the Mar hallos i the I’rdchyd or language em¬ 
ployed in the east of huHa ; the Abhm and Chdnddlt, 
wlmh from their names, stem to be dialects used by 
herdsmen and by persons of the lowest tribes; the 
Sdneard and com erning which nothing satis¬ 

factory can be at present suggested ; and generally 
any provincial dialect. 

It is not to be supposed, that the Prdcril rules of 
prosody, as taught by Pingai-a, are suited to all these 
languages: but it is probable, that they were framed 
for the same dialect of Prdcitl, in which they are 
composed; and ihcy are apjihcable to those cognate 
dialects, which differ much less from each other (be¬ 
ing very easily cont junded), than they all do from 
scril, their acknowledged common parent. Generally 
those rules may be considered applicable to all the lan¬ 
guages comprehended under the designation of Prd- 
crit, § as derivative from Snuscru ; and certainly so to the 
vernacular tongues of the ten nations ot Hindus now in¬ 
habiting India, hviwitx on Sanscrit prosody 1 | pronounces 


* Avanii is another name of Vjjayani. 

t B'Mica or B.ihlica for ihe word is spelt variously (is a country 
famous for tlu- breed O' horses. Amur s. 2. 8. 45. It appears to bs 
F tiiated 'lorth of htdui ; b* 11 g inciitloned i’l enunie.atioils ot coun¬ 
tries, with Tutiiilua, C ha>a,Ciaviiia,lico, (Hemachandaa. 4.25. 

Tr.ciinda seiha.2. \ () J n r- \ 

I The commeniatoi on the Sahih-a derpana (Rasia Chakana), 
■intc'pr-*ts Prur/if <7, Oiiuihn,i \ meaning, no doubt, the language 
of Br»gat. He was himscK a native of this province; and his work 
is modern, being dated Sara 1022 (A. D. 1/00.) 

^ As. Res. VM. p. 219. 

II Naravasa ehatta in a commentary on the rntta retnaeara 
written in Sambat 1002 (A. D. 1546.) 


K 
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the various kind of metre to be admissible in the pro¬ 
vincial languages, and has quoted examples in those of 
Mdhtirashi'ra't Gurjara and Cdnyacubja. The last 
mentioned, which is the same witfi the old Hindi, as is 
demonstrated by ihis speci.' en of it, raii} ht furnish very 
numerous instances; especially the Hindi poetry of 
Ce'sava da'sa,* who has studiously employed a great 
variety of metre. Some examples will accoruingly be 
quoted from the most distinguished Hindi poets. The 
sacred books of the Sikhs, composed ir a Penjdbi dia¬ 
lect, which is undoubtedly derived from the ancient 
Sarestaala,^ abound in specimens of such metre. The 
language of Mii'hild, and its kindred tongue, which 
prevails in Baikal, also supply proof of the aptitude of 
Sanscrit prosody ; and the same is prolrably true of the 
other four national languages. :}: 

Pi ngala’s rules of Sanscrit prosody are expressed 
with singular brevity. The artifice, by which this has 
been eftected, is the use of single letters to denote the 
feet of the syllables. Thus L. the initial of a word 
signifying short (laji'hu), indicates a short syllable. G. 
fora similar reason,^ intends a long one. The combi¬ 
nations of these two letters denote the several dissylla¬ 
bles: !g signifying an iambic; gl a trochaeus or cho¬ 
reas ; gg a spondee; 11 a pyrrtchius. The letters, 
M.Y.K.b.T.J.Bh. and N, mark all the trisyllabical feet, 
from three long syllables to as many short. A San- 


• Contemporary with .Iehakgir auct Shah Ji.h.\n. 
t The reniaiiiin" Saresvnua Hral.manai uihabil chiefly the Penjab, 
+ Tiiosc of Diavida, Carniitai,a, Telixga, and Odra or UJiya. I 
ei&'t Gaura. 7'he bearing this national designation, are 

fettled ill the disiricts around Drlhi; but, unless theirs be the lan¬ 
guage of Mat'nura, it is not eafy to assign to t|icm a particular na¬ 
tional tongue. 

% Being tnc initial of guru, long. 
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setit rerse is generally scaned by these last mentioned 
feet; with the addit’on cf either a dissyllable or a mono¬ 
syllable at the close of the verse, if necessary. This 
may be rendered plain by an example uken from the 
Greek and Latin prosody. 

Scanned in the InJIan manner, a phaleucian verse, 
instead of a spondee, a dactyl and three trochees, would 
be measured by a molossus, an anapaest, an amphibra¬ 
chys and a trochee; expressed thus, m. s. j. g. 1. A 
Sapphic verse would be similarly measured by a cretic, 
an antibacchius, an amphibrachys and a trochee 1 
written r. t. j. g. 1. 


To^void the two frequent use of uncommon terms, 
I shall, in describing the different sorts of Sanscrit 
metre, occasionally adopt a mode of stating the mea¬ 
sure more consonant to the Greek and Latin prosody, 
in which the iambic, trochee, and spondee, dactyl, ana¬ 
paest, and tribrachys are the only feet of two or three 
syllables which are commonly employed. 


In Pnicrit prosody the variety of feet is much greater: 
verses being scanned by feet of different lengths from 
two mdtras, (two short syllables or one long) to three, 
four, five and even six nmrus or instants. These vari¬ 
ous descriptions of feet have been classed, and denomi¬ 
nated, by the writers on this branch of prosody. 

The verse, according to the Sanscrit system of pro¬ 
sody, is the component part of a couplet, stanza or 
strophe, commonly named a S'lUa, although this tenp 
be sometimes restricted to one sort of metre, as will be 
subsequently shown on the authority of Ca'lioasa. 
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The stanza or strophe consists usually of four verses de¬ 
nominated pado i or, considered as a couplet, it com¬ 
prises two verses sul'divided into pdJns or measures. 
Whether it be deemed a stanza or a couplet, its half, 
called ard!ha<l6ia. contains usually two pddas ; and in 
general the pauses of the sense correspond with the 
principal pauses of the metre, which arc accordingly in¬ 
dicated by lines of separation at the close of the s'Joca 
and of its hemistic h. When the sense is suspended to 
the clO'C of a s: concl S’loca, the double stanza is deno¬ 
minated Yugm.: ■, while one. comprising a greater num¬ 
ber of measure, is termed Culnca. In common with 
others, I have sometimes translated sUoni by “ verse,” 
or by “couplet;" but, in prosody, it can only be con¬ 
sidered as a stanza, thouuh the pauses are not always 
very perfectly marked until the close of the first half: 
and in conformity to tite Indian system, it is generally 
treated as a tetrastich, though some kinds of regular 
metre have uniform p.uiscs which might permit a divi¬ 
sion of the stanza into eight, twelve, and even sixteen 
verses. 


In Prdent prosody, a greater variety is admitted in 
the length of the stanza ; some species of metre being 
restricted to a true couplet, and others extended to 
stanzas of six and even sixteen verses: independent!} 
of pauses, which, being usually marked by rhyme, 
would justify the farther subdivision of the stanza, in¬ 
to ai many verses as i here arc pauses. Even in San¬ 
scrit prosody, instances occur of stanzas, avowedly 
comprising a greater or a less number of verses than 
four: as three, five, six, &c. But these are merely 
exceptions to the general rule. 
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Concerning the length of the vowels in Sanscrit 
verse, since none arc ambiguous, it is only necessary 
to remark, that the comparative length of syllables is 
tlcterminecl by the allotment of one instant or vuUra to 
a short syllable, and two to a long one ; that a natural¬ 
ly short vowel becomes long in prosody when it is 
followed by a double or conjunct consonant ;* and that 
the last syllable of a verse is either long or short, ac¬ 
cording to the exigence of the metre,! whatever may 
be its natural length. 


Sanfcrit prosody admits two sorts of metre. One 
governed by the number of syllables; and which is 
mostly iimiorm or rnonuschcmaiie i 1 profane poetry, 
but altogether ailtitrary in various nietneal passages of 
the I'hc other is in fact measured by feet like 

the hex uiieters of f/nt/ and hufvi: but only one sort 
of tins metre, whicli is denominated A'r^a, is acknow¬ 
ledged to be so reguh.ted ; whde another sort is govern¬ 
ed by the number of syllabic instants or mutrds. 


• Or try tlie nai.il termed Anarxara, or the as|rirate f'liarga. Bjr 
poetical license, a vowel may be sbori bd'oie certain ronjuncts (vi*. 
as in Plstp. A. Fie. r ) T*''s lieensr has been borrowed from 

Priii.ri> pro.ody, bv the rlllc^ <'f which a vowel is .dh'wed to be 
somenmes short bef.ire any coiiiiiiiri, as b. fore the n.e.d; but in¬ 
stance-, of tliis licciist ofiur in cla-.MC.il poems svllh only four con- 
junctsas above menlioned; and, even thwe, ernondaliotis of tlie 
text liave been pioposed bv critii ks to rciidei the verse conlonnable 
to the general laws of prosody, I'sce remarks in the Dur^hjt u vritti; 
Cumara ) 

t Thtj rule of prosody i* applicable to any verse of the tetrastichs; 
but it is toiisideied by wiiteis on rhetorick inelcg.mt to nsothe pri¬ 
vilege in tlic unevt-ii vrru-s ; and tliey tlius restrict the rule to the 
( lose of the stsur.i and of it' half, especiallv in the more rigid ipe* 
cies of regular metre. 
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1 . Gan ach'handas or metre regulated byfcct (nuUrd- 
gand.) 

A'kya' or Ga''t’ha'. 

The metre, named A'ryd, or in Prdcrit, Gdhd, (tom 
the Sanscrit Gdl'bd, is measured by feet denoii inated 
gan'a, or ludlrd'^aii’a, which are equivalent to two long 
syllables or to four short: it is described as a couplet, 
in which the first verse contains seven and half feet; 
and the sixth fool must consist of a long syllable be¬ 
tween two short, or else of four short; wh.ile the odd 
feet fist, 3d, 5ih, and 7th) must never be amphibra¬ 
chys.* In the second verse of the couplet, the sixth 
foot ^for here too it retains that name) consists of a 
single short syllable. Consequently the proportion of 
syllabick instants in the long and short verses is thirty 
to tw'enty-seven.'l' The same metre has, with some 
propriety, been described as a stanza of four verses 
for it is subdivided by its pauses into (our fuiJas, w Inch 
have the usual privilege of going to the !a«t syllable, 
whether naturally long or short, the length required by 
the metre. The cause is commonly restiicted to the 
close of the third foot; and the measur; is in this case 
denominated Pat'hyd: but, if the pause be placed 
otherwise in either rersc, or in both of tliem, the metre 
is named Vi paid. 

A particui, All sort of this measure, deduced fiom 
cither species abo\e described, is called ('hapaid \ and 
the laws of its construction require, that tlie second and 
fourth feet should be am])hil)rachys; and that tlie first 
foot should be either a spondee or an anapeest; and 


• If the rule be violuled, the metre is named Gurvini ; bnt this is 
reprobaied by writers on | rosudv. 
t As Res. Vol. II. p. 3^. 

J yritta muetavali. 
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the fifth, a dactyl or a spondee. The first verse of the 
couplet, the second or both, may be constructid ac¬ 
cording to these Yigicl rules: hence three, varieties of 
this sort of metre. 

The regular A'rw'i consists of alternate long and 
short verses; but, if the short verse precede the long 
one, the metre is called If the couplet consist 

of two long verses, it is named 67//; or of two short 
verses, Upag'tli. Anotlicr son of this metre is named 
Artt'igUi; it is constructed by completing the eighth 
foot of the regular A'ryd *. 

This measure admits therefore of eighty principal 
variations ; deducible from t!;C nine sorts abovemen- 
tioned ; for the pause may be placed at the close of 
the third foot in either verse of each couplet, in both, 
or in neither; ami either verse, both, or neither. 
iiiAy he constructed according to the strict rules of 
the Chapalu measure; and tiic ver^e may consist of 
st\en and a half, or of eiglir feet; and may he ar- 
rang'-d in couplets consisting of verses alternately long 
and shoit. or alternarely sliort and long, or else uni¬ 
formly long, or uniformly sftort. 

The A'ryd metre is very frequently employed by 
Imliiin poets; but works of great lengtii in this mea¬ 
sure are not common ; it is oftener intet mixed with 
eetsC'. of other kinds, thougli instances do occur ol us 
fxclu>ivc use : thus the first and fourth cantos, and mo-.; 
jiart of the ’id and 3d, in the poem entitled A. IoJumu 
and the entire work of Go'veeu’hana- j-, are in the 
A'n'd metre. And so is the brief text of ibc Sdnehya 


* It inay be varied by alternatin'^ a long and a short verse, or a 
sluiii and a long one, or by making both verses loiij;. 

t Consisting uf seven bundled (or w.lli tbe iiitioduction 
'tii 7,isi)f niiscellaneous I'oetry ; .ind eiitilUd (roio the number ul 
•Ian/1- Sa/j>,i ij/i, 

Voi.. X. D d 
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philosophy of Caimla, as taiiizhr by ni.'ir- 

k'a * ; and the copious treatise of astronomy by Bk ah- 

MliGUl'TA -j-. 

The Nu/oJinii abovementioned, which is ascribed to 
the celebrated poet Ca'lida'sa, is a poem in four can¬ 
tos, comprising 220 couplets or stanzas ; on the ad¬ 
ventures of Nala and Damavanti : a story which is 
already knmvn to the Kn^l'sh reader'll. In this singu¬ 
lar poem, rhyme and alliteration arc combined in the 
termination of the verses : for the three or four last syl¬ 
lables of each hemistich within the stanza are the same 
in sound though different in sense. It is a scries of 
puns on a pathetick subject. 

It is supposed to have been written in emulation of 
a short poem (of 22 stanzas) similarly constructed but 
with less repetition of each rhyme; and entitled from 
the words of the ciiallengc with which it concludes. 
Ghat'a carfara. 


[SeePeateA. I'ig. 1.] 

• Tmirsty and touchiiit^’water to be sipped from the lu'i- 
ow palms of my hands, 4 swear by the loves of sprightly 
damsels, that I will carry water in a broken pitcher for any 
poet by whom 1 am surpassed in rhymes.’ 


• Author of the Ciirifa or ineiiic.il ninxiin<: of this philosophy. 
Sutra>, nr .iplioii-iiis inp.osi", whh li .oe .■■vei ibid to CaULa liini- 
geli, are extant: but the v%oil<<il Isw Mr a ( mimin A is studied as the 
text oI the ^unc’hn^i i llts. Vnl. \ III. p. -KiO.) 

t Ktitiiled Ara/.n»t • oilu i tn-atises, bearinj the 

aatiie or :i s.iiiilar title, arexvi'rl.s I'l'd'tb rcnt auihors. 

J Chietly Zlrra, with a few .inapiestic st.'iiz.!' [ToiJt'n), aod a 
still sni.ilUr nuinbrrof iaiubies and trot hates (l‘rjm,:nl and SrJWiini.) 

^ 'l iaiislatcd by Mr. Kinaiehslcy of M.Jrj-, iumi a talc in the 
.proviiitial language. 
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However, the cpick poem of Ma'g’ha, which 
will be mentioned more particularly under the next 
head, contains a specimen of similar alliteration and 
rhyme; the last fourteen s.anzas of the sixth canto, 
(descriptive of the seasons,) being constructed with like 
terminations to each half of the stanza. Instances will 
also be cited from Bit a'ka v i’s poem hereafter noticed. 

The following example of a snccies of the A'ryd me¬ 
tre is taken from the preface ot the NuLduya. 

A'ryd yill (S ftet). 

[See Plate A. Fig. ‘2.J 

“ The king celebrated under the name ofRAMA *, exisLs, 
who is convcisaiu with ihe '■iiprenie wa)sof mural coiidiict; 
in whose familv, exempt from calamity and enriched with the 
gems of the earth, depciidaiUs UoTiish.” 1. 5. 

The next is taken from Damavanti’s lamentation 
on finding herself deserted by her husband Nala. It 
IS in the same species of metre. 

Cli. Tatia, pade vy;iliii,im, 
at’lia viblir.m:ani vane clia devya, ’fmam 
laim-vrinde vyaliiram 
tatin dad’hane, lay.i’spade vyalinam. 

CT. Vega -bala ’pasitatii, 

Venva, Bliaim'i yul.i lahip.i Mlayti. 

“ .\ ripa! sa-calapa’«itaya 
halwa ’rin, luindliav.in cil.i ’I’A'i la>a. 

■ 28 . ba eat’liam mana-vananam, 

Nyayavid 1 acharasi sevyap.nna-vanunam, 
D'hrita-sima navaii.ini, 

DAn'tnara tyagain, anupaina! ’navananara. 


» Rama SitJ A, by whose riHTinfind the poem was composed. So 
the comiiieinatiHS remark tmt it lenuin' uneertain who he wai. ot 
where he leigi.cJ 
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88. Para-crUani etat twenah [tu enahj 
Sainaranii, tan na stnrilo Vi inutattwena. 

Dosha samutatwcna 

piaduilia}!: iiA’ira sambhiamt; tat tweiia! [twa, iiia!]" 
[She Plate A. Fig. 3.] 

‘ Tih:n the pjiticcss wandered in the forest, an abode of 
serpents, crowded with trees which resound with the sweet 
buzz of bee,, the resort of flocks of birds. With her dark hair 
dishevelled through her haste, BhaimI thus lamented:’ 
“ King! thou slayest foes, hut defendest thy k.ndred, with 
thy quiver and thy sword. Uinivalled in excellence and con¬ 
versant with inoi.ilily, how li.isl thou practised the dcseriion 
of a wife proud Iml left helpless in a forest; thtis rend-, rhig 
thyself the limit of praise? but I consider this evil to oe the 
act of anotliri ; and do not charge tVice with it : 1 do not 
blame thee, luy husband, as in fault for this terror.’ 3. 

2'J. 

In the passage here litcil, sonic variations in the 
reading, anti greater difl'eicnees in the interpretation, 
occur: with which it is, however, unnecessary to de¬ 
tain the reader. After consulting several scholia, the 
interpretation, which appcarnl preferalde, has been 
selected. The same mode will be followed in subse¬ 
quent quotations from other poems. 

II. Muinkh'hiuului or metre regulated by quantity. 

1. Vaii aTi'y\. 

.Anothf.u sort of* metre, regulated by the propor¬ 
tion of w./.'/•,/•■ or syllabick instants, is measured b\ the 
time of the syllables exclusively ; without noticing, as 
in the G.iiuioh'IhinJus, the im .iber of feet. It is there¬ 
fore, denoTiinatcd Mu!rui:lihamhis, and the ch cf me¬ 
tre of tins Iciud is named / atlaltyu. It is a tetrasticli or 
strophe of four verScs, the first and third containing the 
time of fourteen short syllables; and the second and 
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fourth, sixteen. The laws of its construction impose 
that each verse shall end in a crctic and iambic: or 
else in a dactyl and spondee * ; or, by bacchios'l'. In 
regard to he remaining moments, wltich are six in the 
odd verses, and eight tn the even verses of the strophe, 
it must be observed .as a general rule, that neither the 
second and third, nor tiie fourth and fifth moments 
should be combined in tlie same long syllable; nor. in 
the second and fourth verses, should the -ixth mtUni 
be combined witli the seven'h. That general rule 
however admits of exceptions: and the name of the 
metre varu s accordingly I': 

At.r 11(1 roil the J inhUivii regularly consist of alter¬ 
nate short and long verscs, it may be varied by making 
the st.inz.i consist either of fimr short or tour long 
verses 5 admitting at the same time the exception just 
now hinted 

The following is an example of a stanra composed 
in a species of this metre : 


• I'iils varii ty ol ili^ mrtie nnmrJ / 

+ Thu. .lOaiiK’ntfd, llu-nvM.arr I-(ailed .i,tf'rJ:'h,inJaslca: the 
whole ot liii l.isl r.dilo of MaoiiV ' (pick |.octii hc’caltn meii- 
tiootnl is lit this ittrire: aiui ssi is the lit'-i hall ot the latli canto io 
Bhahavi CtratarjiHifiit. 

* In the even verses of ihc sin'phe. if tiie 4th and Sth moments 
be combined in one loop syllable, coiitrary to the general rule 
abovcinentioned. the inetie (■■• ii.inisd/’rnt/i'/n cr in. or, in tlie odd 
verses, if the 3d and dd ii otiuiiis be so coii.bimd, the nnire is de¬ 
nominated I'A'i.i rd/ll.- o; t'u rule nny be violated m I'otli in¬ 
stances, at the same time; and the ineasuie then lakes alie name ot 

^ A teuastich, c'misting of four short veises of the sort called 
is named Lhuruliasini: and one coniprisine four long 
verses of that description is tcimed Aparanlica. 
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J 'aiUiJija (PravritUca). 

Warn, Bharaia-vansa-hlu'ibhrilara, 
sr:iyalAn\ siuii manora^ayanam, 
piivitraiP) suhliodayani, 

Vydsa-vacira-catMiiitHU^ P it a v k i r ta ca w . 

[See Plate A. Fi^r-4.J 

“ Listen to this ptiie, auspicious luul ple.isint; history of the 
kings of tlie race of Bhakata as iiuered lioiii the mouth of 
Vyasa." 

Hkee, as in most of the examples given by the 
com .entator tlKLA'yun’HA, and by other writers on 
prosody, the name of the metre occurs, but witli a 
different acceptation. W here the stan/a has the ap¬ 
pearance of being a cptotation (as in the present in¬ 
stance), it mic T he conjeentred, tliat the denomina¬ 
tion of the mt .i-ure was originally assumed from the 
cxanijtle : and this conjecture would appear probable, 
wherever the name (as is frequently the case,; has no 
radical meaning connected with the subject of metre. 
But, in miiny instances, the radical interpretation of 
the word is pertinent and has obviously suggested its 
application as a term of prosody ; and the stanza, 
winch is given as an example, miispthereforc iiave been 
purposely constructed to exhibit the metre by words in 
which Its denomination is included. J'h s is conhrmed 
by the circumstance of some tjf the words being incom¬ 
patible with the measure which they designate : and in 
such cases the author apologizes on that ground for 
not exhibiting the name in the example. 

The Vailaliya metre has been employed by some 
of the most eminent poets; for instance, in the 
cpick poem of Ma'g’ha, the itith canto of which is 
chiefly in this measure, as the '20th and last canto 
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IS in that species of it which is called jlupjch'hdnd- 
tisica. 


The work here mentioned is an cpick poem, the 
subject of which is the death of S'is'upa'la slain in war 
by Ceishn'a ; it is entitled S'is'updia had'Jia, but is 
usually cited under the name of its author, whose de¬ 
signation, with praises of his family, appears in the 
concluding stanzas of the poem. Yet, if tradition may 
be trusted, Ma'g’ha, though expressly named as the 
author, was the patron, not the poet. As the subject 
is heroick, and even the unity of action well presei ved, 
and the style of the composition elevated, this poem is 
entitled to the name of epick. But the Indian taste for 
descriptive poetry, and particularly for licentious de¬ 
scription, has disfigured even this work, which is other¬ 
wise not' undeserving of its high rcputatioij. The two 
first cantos and the last eight are suitable to the design 
o£,the poem. But the intermediate ten. describing the 
journey of Crisiin'a with a train of amorous damsels, 
from Dxi'inaed to Indnipriist'hu^ is misplaced, and in 
more than one respect exceptionable. 

The argument of the poem is as follows. In the 
first eanto, Na'kfda, commissioned by Indra. visits 
CRiSHN'Aand incites him to war with his cousm, but 
mortal enemy, S'is'opa'la kingot tne Cltddts. In the 
second, Crishn'a consults with his uncle and brother, 
whether war should be immediately commenced, or he 
should first assist Yud’hisht’hika in completing a 
solemn sacrifice which had been appointed by him: 
the result of the consultation is in fovour of the latter 
measure: and accordingly, in the 3d canto, Crishn'a 
departs for Yud’hisht’hira’s capital. In the thir¬ 
teenth he arrives and is welcomed by the Pa'n’davas. 
In the following canto, the sacrifice is begun; and, in 
the next, S'is'upa'la impatient of the divine honours 
paid to Crishn'a retires with his partisans from the 
Dd 4 
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place of sacrifice. A negociation ensoes; which is 
however ineffectual, and both armies prepare for action. 
'J'liis occupies two cantos. In the eighteenth both ar¬ 
mies issue to the field of battle, and the conflict com¬ 
mences. The battle continues in the next canto, 
which describes the discomfiture and slaughter of 
S'ls'cr a'la’s army. In the last canto, the king, 
gro vn desperate, dares Crishn'a to the combat. They 
engage, and in the Imiuiu iranner fight uith superna¬ 
tural wtajons. S'is'ui'a'la assails his enemy with ser¬ 
pents, which the other destroys by means of gigantic 
cranes. 'J he king has recourse to igneous arms, 
which Crishn'a extinguishes by a neptunian weapon. 
The combat is prolonged with other miraculous arms, 
and finally Crishn'a slays S'ls’t pa'la with an arrow. 

The following example is from a speech of S'ls'c- 
pa'la’s embassailor, in reply to adiscourse ofS'Axv aci 
brother of Crishn'a, at an interview.immediately pre¬ 
ceding the battle. 

[See Plate A. Fig. 5 .] 

“ A low man, poor in understanding, does not perceive his 
own advantage; that he should not compiehend it when 
shown by others, is surpiising. The wife, of themselves, 
know the approach of danger, or they pul trust in others: but 
a loulish man does not believe infonnation without personal 
experience. Tlie proposal, which I made to thee, Crishna, 
was truly fur thy beuetit: the generous aie ready to advise 
even '.heir enemies bi'iit on their orstruction. Peace and war 
have been offered at the same time by me; judging their re¬ 
spective adva'ntages, thou wilt choose between them. Yet 
good advice addressed to those whose understanding is astiay, 
becomes vain, like the beams of the cold moon directed to¬ 
wards lakes eager for the warm rays of the sun.” 16, 3<>~43. 

Another passage of the same poem is here sub¬ 
joined as a specimen of a different species of this mc- 
ire. It is the opening of the last canto; where S'ts- 
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opa'la, impatient of the discomfiture of his troops 
and of those of his allies, dares Crishn'a to single 
combat. 


Aupacli hiiuhnica . 

[See Plate A. Fig. (j.] 

Muc’lianj ullasita trl-rec’ham iidicliair bhidura-bhru-yuga* 
bbishaii’aii (I.Kl’liaiiab, 

Sainilav ili vicram.in amnsbyan, gaiabliir, aliwata Chedirit 
Murarim. 

‘ Raising his head, anti wiib a countenance terrible by its 
forked brow and wn.iklcd loivhead. the king of the Cbcdis, 
impatient of the prowess tiins di.j.iayed in battle, banished 
fear, and challenged the foe of oi u it a to the fight.’ 20. 1. 

A further example of the sanie meire is the second 
stanza of the following extract from the Ciia ta'juviya* 
of liHA'EAvi. The remaining stanzas exhibit va¬ 
riety of measure, with two instances of singular 
alliteration, 

1’he subject of tliat celebrated poem is Arjuma’s 
obtaining celestial arms from 5'iva, Indra and the 
rest of the gods, to be employed against Durxo'd’- 
HANA. It is by a rigid observance of severe austeri¬ 
ties in the first instance, and afterwards by his prowess 
in a conflict with S'ivA (in the disguise of a moun¬ 
taineer), that Abjl’xa prevails. This is the whole 
subject of the poem ; which is ranked with the Cumara 
and lin^hu of CA'niut'sA, t\it Naisha,fhiya of SbI- 
harsha, and Ma'giia's epick poem, among the sii 
excellent compositions in Snmerit. The sixth is the 
Mn’hudiUa also ascribed to Ca'lid'asa; and, on ac 


• Akjvna and the mciuntaineer. Cirata is the name stf a tribe 
of mountuioeers considered as barbarians. 
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count of Its excellence, admitted among the great po 
cms (Muha'iavyij), notwithstanding .is brevity. 

[Hki. Plate A. F'ig. 7.] 

The stanzas, which contain alliteration, arc here co¬ 
pied in Roman characters. 

IS. Ilia duracl’hiitainall) 

Cinchid oi a.:’aniaih 
batataiii a--u< irani 
A'ani ayaiityantaram. 

)9. Aniuiii alivipinain 
Vi'fla di;;\ Mipniain 
Puriikl'ani iva paniin 
Padm:i 3 i>n’.li patani. 

t>0. Siilaliliaih s.ula nayaratA ’yavai.i 
Nicrhi-giiliyacaU’liipa-ianiiiili pdraiiiaili 
Aiiuiti:i ci’lianail) cshiiibliriia’libhrita 
Sainatiiya bbati jagat'i jagati. 

•Thi'N Ar..ri’N A, admiring tlic mountain in silent asto¬ 
nishment, was respe. tfiiM v addressed by his conductor, Ce- 
\uR.\’s attendant; lor even loquacity is becoming in its 
season.’ 

“ Tills mountain with its snowy peaks rending the cloudy 
.sky in a thousand places, is, when viewed, able to remove at 
once the sins of man. An imperceptible something within it, 
the wise ever demonstrate tc) exist by proofs difficultly appre¬ 
hended. Blit Brah.ma alone thoroughly knows this vast and 
inaccessible mountain, as he alone knows the supreme sottl. 
With its lakes overspread by the bloom ot lotus, and oversha¬ 
dowed by arbours of creeping plants whose foliage and blos¬ 
soms are enchanting, the pleasing .‘ccuery subdues the hearts 
of women who maintained their steadiness of mind even in the 
company of a lover. By this happy and well governed moun¬ 
tain, the earth, £lled with gems of easy acquisition and great 
excellence delightful to the god of riches, seems to surpass 
both rival worlds 5.16—-JO. 


* The 6’St and fourth stanzas, in this ((uotslion, are in the 
Drulavilambita metre, and the tifth in the Pramita nhard ; which 
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% Ma'tua'-samaca. 

I’nE metre denominated M'Urusamaca tonsisfs ol 
four versts, each ol'which contains the calamity o( six¬ 
teen short syWabies; and in which the last syllable must 
be a long one ; and the ninth syllabick moment must 
be in general detached from the tighth and tenth, and 
be exhibited ot course by a short syllatile ; if the 
twtlfth be so likewise, the metre is distinguished by 
another name : or if tlie tifih and eighth remain short, 
the denomination i • again changed. 'I'he last sort of 
metre is varied by deviaimg from the rule respecting 
the ninth moment; .nd another variety exhibits the 
fifth, eighth, audtweliih momcno, by '•hort syllables*. 
These five varieties of the metre called Mdlrusamaca 
may be variously combined in the same stanza; and in 
that case the measure is dcnominaied j'./dt/ciihicii: a 
name, which is applied with greater iatitmie in Puicril 
prosody, to denote a tetrastich wherein each verse con¬ 
tains sixteen moments, without any other restriction as 
to the numlicr and place of the long and short sylla¬ 
bles. 

A roicM inserted in the first volume of Asiatic Re¬ 
searches'}- is a specimen ot the v.ariety, which this sort 
of metre admits. In a collection of tales entitled 
ftiuhi piiiicha'-yiusuit, the author S'ivada'.sa hasquoted 
several stanzas of that poem intermixed with others, in 


will be I'fiih notuTil under a isub-equeiit bead. The thud i\ in an 
unr(>mnii'n inej'-ui'e n.imad C'jiindi:i,a' ur Cs/i ma. 

* The naii'es ol tl.t »e Umr v.\neue.s ,ire. 1«I, / hnj r'■ trial, whi<h 
evhib'ts ihe gtli and IZdi inoments by bhoris bylh.hle';, and l.Stii and 
lOlli bv a long one. the resi being opnon.il. Zdly, exhihit- 

iii;: tin .jlli, Htli, and ;i(h, bv sh.n l .)ll:ib!(S, the 15ih and loiliby 
3 10111; ,,ne, Hilly i’jKU 'r.t/d, ilu ,S'h, stii short ; t)tli and lOlh long ; 
also laihand lOlh long. 4thly, I'n Loca ; ith, Hih, and 12ih shun ■, 
)5lh and llitli long; and the rest indeterminate. 

T Page 35. 
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which tlie measure is still more varied : and I may here 
remark, that the introduction of rhyme into Sanscrit 
verse is not peculiar to this anaptcstick metre : Java- 
de'va has adopted it with success in several other sorts 
of lyrick rneasure ; and it is frequent in Sanscrit poetry 
composed in any species of Fracrit metre. 

3. Citya'iiya'. 

Another species of metre reeulated by quantify is 
named Gi/y/n yd Take the preceding, it is a tetrastich 
in which each verse consists of sixteen mntras or mo¬ 
ments ; but 3:11 expressed by short syll.ables. In other 
words the stanza contains sixty-four syllables distri¬ 
buted into four verses, h'rom the h ixture of venscs of 
this de.scription, with others consisting exclusively of 
long syllables, arises another metre distinguished into 
two sorts according as the first coupler iri the stanza 
consists of short syllables and the second of long; or. 
conversely, the first long; and the second short*. The 
Gttyarya m.sy be further varied by making the last syl¬ 
lable of eat h couplet long, and all (he reat short; at 
the same time letiuciiig both couplets' to twenty-nine 
moments, or the first only to that measure ; and the se¬ 
cond to tlurty-tme : or the first couplet to thirty; while 
the second contains thirty-two-f-. 

4. Frai rlt measures. 

Tuf foregoing are all comprehended under the ge¬ 
neral designaUon of Jati: and besides these, which are 


*■ The mixed metre, in which one rouj'k l of the stanza contains 
short .svtlatl( >, .and the other long, is teinu-d Stc'/ui <tv C/tu'da : if 
the first cou]>lci contain the short syll, bU-s, it is denominated Jmdish ; 
hut i.s called Saumna, ot ,.1ua7.'gatii.>idii, when the first coujdet con¬ 
sists of long syllables. 

t This metre, concerning which authorities disagree, is called 
Chu'dicaox Chcli.a-, or according to the Vtttta Rdtuacara, Miru- 
thiia. 
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noticed in treatises on Sanscrit prosodr, other kinds, 
belonging to the cla^s of metre regulated by quantity, 
are specified by writers on Pracri: prosody. They 
enumerate no less than forty-two kinds, some of which 
comprehend many species and varieties. I'lie most re¬ 
markable, including some of those already described as 
belonging to Samcrit prosody, arc the following, of 
which instances are ftequeut in Prufrit, and which arc 
also sometimes employed in Sanscrit poetry. 

A STANZA of four verses, co'it.uniug alternately thir¬ 
teen and eleven moments (and scanned (j+dd-S and 
and 0+4+1) is named ri'her*. (S. Divipat'/ja) 

or Sorat'l'ha {S. Sjurasht'ru), according as the long 
verse precedes the short one, or the contrary. This 
metre, of which no less than twenty three species bear 
distinct names, (from 48 syllahh-s to ‘li long and two 
short,! is very commonly used in Hindi poetry. As 
an instance of it, tlie work of Biha+ila'l may be 
mentioned, winch consists of seven hundred couplets 
(sat silt) all in this tmasure. It is a collection of de¬ 
scriptive pnetrv ; of whieh Ci.ish.n'a, sporting with 
Ka'd'ha' m.d the frt/i/, 1 , is the hero. The following 
example is from that celebrated author. 

.Marai'.ifi'iia Gdpila re 
tun data jlialacaia < ina. 

D ha^yd niaiii) liiya e;.-. i ha samara: 

D’yod’hi lasaia insjiia. 

[Sek Pla'ie a. Fig. 8.j 

• The dotphin-shaped ring, wldcli glitters in Go'pa'la’s 
ear, may be taken for the symbol of Cnpld suspended at the 
gale, while the god is lodged in bis heart.' 

To understand this stanza, it must be remarked, that 
the symbol of the Indian Cupid is ti e aquatick animal 


• C irrui'tiy Do‘ u. 
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named Af.rrara(which has In the /ff//Jr/Zodiack the 
place of Capricorn), ft is here translated dolphin, 
without however supposing- either the deliverer of 
Ariow, or any species of dolphin (as the term is ap¬ 
propriated HI systems of natural history), to be meant. 

The Gat'ha nr G.Jia has been already noticed as a 
name of the A'rvii measure in Praertt prosody. In- 
cluditig, under this as a general designation the seven 
species of it, with all their numerous varieties, it is no 
uncommon metre in Prarrit poetry. A collection of 
amatory verses ascniied to the famous monarch S'a'jli- 
va'hana, comprising seven hundred stanzas* and 
purporting to be a selection I'rom many thousands by 
the same author, is exclusively in metre of this kind. 
The introductory verse intimates, that 

“Seven hiiri<lretl couplets are here selected out of 

ten iiiiHioiis of clegani couplets composed hy the poet Hal A .” 


Ha'la is a known title of Sa'li v a'h an A, and is so 
explained both here and in a subsequent passage by the 
scholiast Ganoa'u’hara bhai'ca. Ir is not, how¬ 
ever, probable, tliat he really conqtosed those verses ; 
and it would be perhaps too much to conjecture, that 
the true author of tliem was patronised by that mo¬ 
narch wliosc existence as an hulian sovereign has been 
brought ill doubt. 

The metre called MjJiiir'uhlra in Prucrit, Maui- 
hat't'a) ts a terras'ieh, of which each verse contains 'io 
viulra'i, scanned by one foot of t) and five of 4 ; with 
a terminating trocliee. It has pauses at the JSth and 
2()tii malras. This measure is evidently denominated 
from the country, which gives name to the Maralialtu 
nation ; as another species, beforementioned, rakes its 


* From their number, eniiticd Sat sai. 
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designation from Suurashlra or Sorattha *. The cir¬ 
cumstance is remarkable. 

Another tetrastich, which it is requisite to notice, 
is denominated Ko'a. Each verse contains 24 matras: 
and this species of metre admits twelve varieties, from 
24 short syllables to 11 long and two short, bearing 
distinct names. 

The Shai'padica (Vr. Ch'happua) is a stanza of six 
verses : arranged in a tetrastich and couplet; the first 
termed Cavya, and the second Ulkla. In the tetra¬ 
stich, each verse contains 24 moments (scanned 2+ five 
times 4+2, or else f)+ four limes 4+2) with a pause at 
the 1 ith moment; and each verse of the couplet con¬ 
tains 26 moments, with a pause at the 15th. The va¬ 
rieties are extremely numerous, according to the num¬ 
ber and the places of the long and short syllables. No 
fewer than forty-five variations of the tetrastich, and 
scventy-onc of rlie whole stanza, have separate names. 
They are distiiiguislicd by the number of short and long 
syllables'(from 152 shoft to 70 long and 12 short in 
the whole stanza, or fro.u gfi short to 44 long and 8 
short in the tetrastich). The following example is ex¬ 
tracted from the Pin^ala-irilti. 

Ch'happaa or Shafpadica. 

Pind’hau di d’ha san n aha ; bAha uppara pac’hc’hara da'i, 

Band’bu saniadi, ran'a d’halaii. Sami llainnii baana la'i, 

Udun na ha; paha bbainiiii; c’haga n'u sisa hi jhiliiu. 

Pac’hc’hara pac’hchaia, I’ludli pelli, pubbaa apparau. 

Hainraira cajja Jajjalla bhan a, cOhad ala inahu mahajalau. 

Suiatana sisa carabala dai’, tejji calevara, dia chaliiu. 

• 'The peniniula, between the gulls of Cambay and Culch. The 
name remains, but the boundai ies of the province are more restricted 
than in ancient times. It still, however, includes the remains of 
Csiskna’s cit)' of Dwa'rca '; the ceiebraied temple of Smanat’ka 
so frequently plundeie J by the Alaham<Jaut ■, and the mountain of 
Ciraiij ra lield saricd by the Jahius no less than by the followers of 
the Ctth. 
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[See Plate A. Fig. 0.") 

Jajjala, general of Hammira's forces, taking the 
£eld against the Muhamneaan emperor, says v^iun- 
tingly 

“ I PUT on strong armour, placing barbs on-my horse, and 
taking leave of kinsmen, I hasten to the war. Having received 
the commands of my master Hammira, I- fly through the 
sky; I pursue the road ; 1 flourish my scimitar on the head of 
the foe. Amid the bustle of horse and foot I scale mountains. 
In Hammira’s cause, Jajjala declares, The fire of wrath 
burns within me ; laying my sword on the head of the Sultan, 
and abandoning this corpoieal frame, I ascend to heaven.” 


The emperor, whose death was tlius vainly promised 
to Hammiha, by Ins braggart general, must have been 
Sulta'n Muhammei) Rhu'ni, with whom he is stated 
to have been conteniporary ; and who reigned from 
A. D. 1325 to J33I Hammira was sovereign of 
Sdca7nbhari, which, witli unfeigned deference for the 
opinion of Captain Wilf titn oti a geographical ques¬ 
tion, I still think to he .S'-.'wMtrand for this sim¬ 
ple reason ; that the culinary salt, brought fro n the 
lakes of Sambher, is named in Sansrrit, Su caiiibJniriui 
litvaua, answering to the Ilimli Su'wbhfr liiun. Jt is, 
however, proper to remark, that maps exi.'ibit a place 
of the name of Sumbhere between Ujjayam and htik}. 

The Utcach'ha' is a stanza of six verses, each com¬ 
prising eleven moments (scanned 4+ 4+ 3). It ad¬ 
mits eight species fro.m 6o short syllables to 28 long 
and 10 short. 


• As. Res. Vol. IX. ip2. 
t As. lies. Vol. VII. p.5ll. 
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Thp; Cundalicu is composed of one stanjfa of the 
metre named Doha, foiiowed by another in tha measnre 
pllod Rola. Tlieentire sranza consequently 0impnses 
eig{>t verks. In this species of metre, fihyrrre and al¬ 
literation arc so appropiiate ornaments,tliat it admits 
llie repetition of a complete hemistich or even an entire 
Verjft: as in the following example extracted from the 
J*ing«la vritta. 

Cundalicu or Cun'tfalui. 

D’h6IIa maria D’hilli maha, iiiuch’hia Mech’ha sarira. 

Pura Jajidllii malal'ara, chaha bira Hatninira. 

Chalia bira llanimiiii. pua bhara meini campai. 

Diga inatfH nahaand'hara d’huli siiraha raha j’bampai. 

Diijainaga nalia antl’iiara ami. C’hurasinaca 6lla 

Davali, daniafi vipac’hc'ha :maru D'biili maha d’bdlli. 

[See Plate B. Fig. 1.] 

‘Having made the barbarians faint at the sound of the 
drutn beaten in the midst of D'luili and preceded by Jajja la 
eniiuent abure aililcts, tbe4iero llAMMiitA advances; and as 
the hero Hammiu \ advances, the earth trembles under his feet. 
The cloud of dust, raised by the march of his multitudes, ob- 
scurtvs the cbaiiot of' the sun. Darkness spreads with the 
ni.iich of his multitudes. The hostages of the Khorisaulan 
are '•lain ; th ' foe is slaughtered ; and ihe drum is beat in the 
midst of D'biili.’ 

A STANZA of nine verses, composed of one of five 
with a fetistrich’of the metre called Doha subioined to 
it, is denominated Radd!ha. Here the stanza of live 
contains three verses'of 16 moments each, with two of 
12 and il inftrp&sfd. The distribution of the feet, 
together, with a restriction as to the termintiting one, 
vanes in each verse: and a difference in the regula¬ 
tion of the feet gives rise to six varieties which have 
distinct ai'pellations. 

VoL. X.. 
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The Chaliuhpadua (Pr. Chaupaia or Chaupai) rs a 
stanza of sixteen verses distributed into four tetrastichs, 
in which each verse contains 30 moments (scanned se¬ 
ven times 4-2), and terminated by a long syllable. 
This measure is of very frequent use in the poetry of 
the modern languages. The Rdmayan'a of ToLAs'f 
pa's A, in seven cantos, a poem held in great estima¬ 
tion by Ifindusoi the middle tribes, is composed chiefly 
in a similar metre under the same name (Chaupai) and 
containing the same number of verses (l 6 > in the stanza. 
It alternates with the Djhd ; and very rarely gives place 
in that poem to any other metre. 

In this metre the stanza contains the greatest num¬ 
ber of verses of any admitted into Pra'crlt prosody. 
The other measures regulated by quantity arc tetra¬ 
stichs, except tlie Ghaft'a and certain othtr couplets, 
noticed at the foot of the page* ; some of winch might 
have been ratjjced with more propriety under the next 
head of uniform metre. 

Onk other measure which is placed iti this class, but 
which belongs rather to another, remains to be noticed. 
It is an irregular stanza of four verses containing alter¬ 
nately 17 and 18 syllables with no regulation of their 
length or of the quantity of the verse or stanza. It is 
termed Gaud ha, m in Fracrit Gandhaua. 

Th e rest of the Fracrit metres may be sought in the 
synoptical tables subjoined to this essay. 


* The O'laltii and tthaiiunanda, consisting of two vers-s of 31 
KiUrtii racli. In the tirst species the pauses are after the lOlh and 
Ibtli matrii, ; in the other alter the irth and IStli. There is alto 
asHi;htdittereiir< :ui theilistrilintioa ol the feet (7 times 4 -(-3 short; 
and d 3 times 3 -|- 5 0 - j- 3 3 short.) The Dunpadici hat 

in each rrrsc 2fl mdtra i (6-j- rive times 4 -f- I long.) The Sie'ha 
containing ihe like number, the Ohanjd with 41 mti'tra't to the verse, 
and the £.a la with 4.S, are couplets; but the leet ate strictly tecu- 
latcd. 
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The present may he a proper place for noticinir aclass 
of poetry, which have been even moie cultivated in the 
Prticni and provincial language*, than in SatisctiL i al¬ 
lude to the erotick poetry of tiie Huulus. 

Oh its "cncral character, I sliall hriefly observe, that 
it is free from the grievous difects of the ///W/poems 
composed in tiie ^mIc and metre of /Vimvw verse: but 
it wants clevaii mof sentiment and smijili.v of diction. 
The passion, which it pictures, is sensual, but the lan¬ 
guage refined; with some tenderness in t!ic expression 
and in the thoughts. Among the most celebrand po¬ 
ems in this class, may be mentioned the Chama jmiicha- 
sied comprisiiig fifty s anzas by Chauka, and A.ntim 
s'ataca containing twice that number by A viakc. The 
first is supposed to be uttered by the poet Chauka, 
who. bein^ defected in an intrigue with a king's dangli- 
ter, and condemned to dc.uli, triumphs in the recol¬ 
lection of his successful love. The o her, wliich is a 
collection of unconnected stanzas on amatory lopicks, 
is reputed to be the vork of tlie great Sancaha 
a'ch'arya, co iiposoil by hinf in his youth before he 
devoted li'iiioclf to the study of theology. 

Some of the commentators on this poem hsve at¬ 
tempted to explain it in a devout and mystical sense, 
on the same principle upon which Jay ape'va's lyritk 
poems are interpretctl as hearing a religious meaning, 
rile interpretation, however, is too strained to be admit¬ 
ted ; and though Jayade'va's intention may have 
been devout, and his meaning spiritual; Am.'.ru, or 
whoever was the true author of the work beating this 
name, is clearly the love of an earthly mistress. 

The most singular compositions in this class of poe* 
try, and for which chiefly a notice of it h.as heen here 
introduced, arc those in which the subject is treated 
Ee‘i 
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vvitli the studied arrangement and formal preciiion of 
the schools. I shall instance the Rasamanjari of Bha'- 
NOUATTA mis'ra in Sanscrit^ the works of Ma- 
TriiAMA and SuNDAKA \n Hindi. Here various des¬ 
criptions of lovers and mistresses distinguished by tem¬ 
per, age and circumstances, are systematically classed 
and logically defined, with the seriousness and elabo¬ 
rate precision of scfiolastick writers. As ridicule was 
not intended, these poems are nut humorous hut tri¬ 
fling: and I should not liave dwelt on the subject, if 
their number and the recurrence of them in different 
languages of fndta, were nor evidence that the national 
t.i^ite IS consulted in such compositions. 

III. i'aitiii vrittii', metre regulated by the numbe: 
of syllables. 

The nexi: sort of metre is that,v/hich is measured by 
the number of syllables : it is denomiiiattd Jcsharach'- 
huiiJii'! or f 'arn'.i iii contradistinction to the pre¬ 
ceding kinds which arc regulated by quantity; and it 
may f;e subdiv ded into throe sorts, accoiding as the 
verses, composing t'le stanza, are all siniihr, cr the al¬ 
ternate alike, or ail dissimilar. 

This also is a stanza of four verses (padj^)^ carli 
containing an equal number of syllables, the length cf 
which -s regulated by special rules. Tlic number of 
syllables varies from twenty-four, to a hundred and four, 
in each atrophe : this is, from six to twenty-six in each 
verse. Tliere are indeed names in Pracrii prosody for 
verses from one to tivc syllables, and instances of San~ 
sent vcr'c c .ntaining a higher number than above 
stated, viz. from rwenty-sevcn, to one less than a thou¬ 
sand. But these coasfitiire distinct classes of metre. 
Between the limits first mentioned, twenty-one kinds 
receive dilferent .appellations appropriated to the nutn- 
of syllables contained In the stanza. 
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Each kind comprehends a great variety of possible 
metres acceding to the different inodes in which long 
and short syllables, as well as pauses, may be distri¬ 
buted ; and since the four quarters of each stanza may 
be either all alike, or only the alternate similar, or all 
different, the variety of possible metres is almost infi¬ 
nite. PiNGALA, however, gives directions for compu¬ 
ting the number of species, and for finding their places, 
or that of any single one, in a regular enumeration of 
them; or conversely the metre of any species of which 
the place is assigned: and rules have been given even 
for calculating the space which would be requisite for 
writing down all the various species. 

In the first class, or kind, wherein the vene consists 
of six syllables, 04 combinations are computed on the 
syllables of each verse; 4096 * on those of the half 
stanza; and l6,777,2l6-}• on the 24 syllables which 
constitute the complete stanza of ibis class. In the 
last of Ihe twenty-uJie kinds, 07.1 combinations 

are computed on 26 syllables within each verse; nearly 
4,50i,62l,000,0(X),000, on 62 syllables; and more 
than 20,282.388,000,000,t)00,()(»0,CKiO 000,000,000, 
on a hundred and four syllables which form the stanza. J 

The different sorts, which have been used by poets, 
are few in comparison with the vaft multitude of possible 
metres. Still they arc too numerous to be all described 


• Vi*. 64 iiniform anA 40.^2 half rqaal. 

■f Vi*. d4 ur.iluim; 4032 half iqi ah and 16,773,120 unequal 
or diaeimilar. 

J A mode ('f ratculat'ng the possibl*- » .irietie ? of metre is also 
taught in the Ldavati, a Iteai se of aiiiliaietirk and geometry by 
Sha'scaAS. l ilts truly learned .isiroiionier was als-i a imet ; and 
his mallietnatieal woik'. arecompowd in highly polisheil lorire. If 
the readei figure to liimfell Kuclip in a!c.>ick meafure, Dibphah- 
TUsin 8nap.es'., or Ihe .41magcst versified with all the var ety of 
Uvratian metre, be will form an adequate nulioo of this incongruity. 

£( 3 
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at full length. I shall therefore select, as specimens, 
those so rs of metre, which are most frequently em¬ 
ployed, or which require particular notice ; rc'erring 
for the rest to tlie subjoined tables is which the various 
kinds are succinctly exhibited bv single letters dcscip- 
tive of feet scanned in the huilan and in the Latin 
mode. 

In the best Samcrtl poems, as tho>c of Ca'lida'sa, 
Bha'i.VVi', S'lil'HARSHA, Ma'gHA. &C. thc pOCt 
usually adheres to the same, or at least to similar metre, 
throughout the whole of the cantoexcepting towards 
the close of it, where the metre is usually changed in 
the lalf two or three stanzas, apparently with the in¬ 
tention of rendering the conclusion more impressive. 
Soniet mes indeed, the metre is more irregular, bt mg 
changed several times within thc same canto, or even 
altering with every stanza. 

The Haghava fandav'tyay by Cavika'ja,'(- is an in¬ 
stance of a complete poem, every canto of whu h cx- 
liibits variety of metre. 'I'his extraordinary o. m is 
composed with studied ambiguity ; sotl at it may, at the 
option of the reader, be interpreted as relating the 
Jiistory of Ka'ma and other descendants of Da''ar- 
at’h.a, or that of Yud’hisht'hiba and other s' ns of 
Pa'a’Pct. Thc example of this singular style of com¬ 
position had been set bySuBAXD’Hu in the stoiy of 
f'Vi avudaita and Ba'n ahiia i ta in his unfinished 
work entitled Cadtimbc.ri •, as is hinted,by Caviba'ja. 
Both t!i'se works, which like the Din'aciimura of 
DAxni, aic prose compositions in poetical language. 


* Write soil rhet'Tick (as the author of the Sa/iitua dnrpan'a and 
otbe'5) by It clown as uaiax m, that the metre and style should in 
genet .,1 be an form in each canto; but they admit occasional cteria- 
tions in regaid to thc metro, 
t So the author has called biinself. 
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and therefore reckoned among poems, do indoed ex¬ 
hibit continual inftances of terms and phrases employed 
in a double sense ; but not, like the Rakhova pituditvifa^ 
two distinct stories told in the same words. 

The following passage will sufficiently explain the 
manner in which the poem is composed The fint 
stanza is of t e mixed sort of metre named Upajdti, 
which '-vill be immediately described ; the second is in 
one of the measures composing it, termed U^hidruvojra. 

[Ske Plate B. Fig. 2.] 

so M.iinh s riyan sand.rd'had Indumaty^li 
8 laghyah s aratc&la inv6 du pancieli, 

Asau, prajapalanadacsha bhkrdd, 

Ajasya cbacrc inanasab prainddam. 

SI. Vichitraviryasya divan gatasya 
Pituh sa raiy.nn paiipadya t'ilye, 

Purim .Avdu'bydtn, Dhriiidihira bhadram, 

Sa ilasiisdpbam suc'bamad'liyiivdsa. 

“ Having ibe beauty of his mother iNbuMATi, and 
adiuiiable like the dewy season when it enjoys the beauty of 
the stars, he (Das'aha’tu a) made g' ad the mind oFAja* 
by his skill in the protection of the people. Sacceeding in 
youth to the kingdom ol his vaiiously valiant father, who de¬ 
parted for heaven, he dwelt happily in the city of Ajid'bja, 
which was adorned with elephants and upheld the prosperity 
of bis lealrn.” 

Otherwise interpreted the same pass.agc signifies 

“ Having the beauty of his mother, and admirable like 
the dewy season, when it enjoys the beauty of the stars and 
of the moon, he | Pa ndu) matfe glad the heart ol the unborn 
god, by his skill in th'e protection of creatures. Succe- a ng 
in youth to the kingdom of his father Vichitravibya* 


* Aja was father, and Inbumati mother, ofDA'sAkAc’HA, 

■E e 1? 
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who doparted from heaven, he dwelt happily in the peaceful 
city of r'astindpura auspiciously inhabited by DhritAra'* 
SHT RA.” I. 40. and 31. 

To proceed with the subject. In general the dif¬ 
ferent sects of verse, which are contained in the sub¬ 
joined synoptical table of uniform metre, are used 
singly, and the stanza is consequently regular : but 
some of the species, differing little from each other, 
are in'erniiXed. Thus the ImJravoJra, measured by a 
dacttl berwetn two epitrites (3d and 2d), and the 
Vpindravajra. which begins with a diiambus, may be 
mixed in the same stanza. This sort of mixt metre an 
example of winch has been just now exhibited) is de¬ 
nominated Vpajdti ; it of course admits fourteen vari¬ 
ations;* or, with the regular stanzas, sixteen. The 
relief which it affords from the rigorous laws of the 
uniform stanza, render it a favourite metre with the best 
poets. It has been much employed by Ca'i,i da'sa, 
in whose poem on the birth and marriage of Pa'evati', 
thiec out of the seven cantos, which compose it, are in 
this metre ; as are eight out of nineteen in his herolck 
poem on the glory of the race of Raghu. 

The last mentioned work, which is entitled Raghu- 
atnl is among the most admired compositions 
in the Sanscrit tongue, coittains the his'tory oif Ra'ma 
and of his ; redecessors and successors from Dili'ea 
fatiier o! Haghu, to Agnivebn'a a slothful prince 
who was succeeded by his widow and posthumous son. 
The first eight cantos relate chiefly to Raghu, with 
whose histor) that of his father Dilj'pa and of his 
son Aja, is nearly connected. The next eight concern 
Ra'ma, whose story is in like manner intimately con- 


• VicHiTBAViKYA was hucband of Pa'ndu's motVivr. 

+ T b y have tiisiiDci names, which are rnumcraird in the 
Ch' h.ird •murun ia, cited by the commentator on the FniaBctrideara; 
as MaiiipiabM Cdntimatij ire. 
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nlfcted with that of his father Das'akatha and of his 
sons Cus'a and Lava, Tfal^three concluding cantos 
regard the descendants of Cus'a, from Atit'hx to 
Agnivkrn'a, both of whom are noticed at consider¬ 
able length ; each being the subject of a single canto, 
in which their characters are strongly contrasted; while 
the intermediate princes, to the number of twenty, arc 
crowded into the intervening canto, which is little else 
than a dry genealogy. 

The adventures of Ra'ma are too well known to re¬ 
quire anv detailed notice in this place. The poet has 
selected the ci iet circumstances of his story, and nar¬ 
rates them nearly as they arc told in the mythological 
poems vnd theogonits; but with far greater poetical 
embellishments Indeed the general style of the poems 
esre-.med sacred (not excepting from this censure the 
/i//wm'.///itof Va'lmi'ci,) is flat, diffuse, and no less 
dificicnt m ornament than abundant in repetitions; 
ami It IS lor fins reason, that examples have been se- 
Icffted, for t' e mesent essay, exclusively from the cele¬ 
brated propiiaiie ooems. Ka'ma’s achievements have 
been sung by tlic propliane as frequently as by the sa¬ 
cred poets, flis siory occupies a considerable place 
in many of the l^ura./ui^ and is the sole object of Va'l- 
Mfci’s poem, anfl of another entitled Aihydima Rd- 
vidyada, which is ascribed to Vya'sa. A fragment of 
a iittniiuted to Baud’ha'yana is current 

in the soinhern part of the Imiian peninsula; and the 
great philosophical poem, usually cited under the title 
of Yo’^a vadisht'ha, is a part of a Rdmdyada, com¬ 
prising the education of the devout hero. Among 
prophane poems on the same subject, the Raghuvans'a 
and Hhai'ficdvyii, wiih tire Rd^'havafdiulaviya before 
mentioned, are the mod edeemed in Sanscrit, as the 
Udmdyada of Tulas'i'da'sa and Rdmarhandricd of 
Ce'bavada'sa arc in/AW;. The minor poets, who 
have employed themselves on the same topick, both 
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ip Sanscrit and in the Pri^crit and provincial dialects, 
are by far too numerous to <6e here spcdfied. 

The other poem of CaIlida'sa abovemenlioned, 
though entitled Cunidra sumbhava or origin of Cuma'pa 
( who is son-of PA KVAxf), closes with Pa'rvatFs 
wedding. It has the appearance of being incomplete : 
and a tradition runs, that it originally consisted of 
twenty-two books. However, it relates the birth of the 
goddess as daughter of mount IIima'laya; and ce¬ 
lebrates the religious austerities by which she gained 
S'lNA for her husband ; after Candabiia, or Cupid, 
had failed in inspiring S'iva with a passion for her, and 
had perished (for the time) by the fiery wrath of the 
god. Tne personages, not excepting her father, the 
snowy mountam, arc dc crihed with human manners 
and the human form, and with an exact observance of 
Indian costume. 

The following stanza from a poem in mixed lan¬ 
guage, upon the same subject ithe birth of Cuma'ua), 
is selected as a further example of Upn/ati metre, and 
as a specimen of the manner in which Sanscrit and 
Pra'crit are sometimes intermixed. It is quoted for 
that purpose in the Pmgala--crUti, 

[See Plate B. Fig. 3 .J 

lialah Cumarah ; sa ch’ba-mun'da-d’bnii. Up&a-hina 
hamu 6cca-nari. 

Ahar-n is am c’hai vishatn bhic’hari. Gatir bhavitri 
haiubri. 


De'vi',' grieving over her infant son C uma'ra or 

ScANOAjSays, , 

** The child is an infant, but he has six mouths [to be fed} : 
I am a helpless, solitary female : night and day my mendicant 
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husband swallows poison : what resouice is there, alas, for 
me ?” 

An instance of the same measure used in the Mara- 
hut't'a (MaJui ra shtra) language is q .ioted by the com- 
mentaior on rhe l^nli t-reuia'cara. It aj'pears. how¬ 
ever, from the rlivines, that the veise is there subdi¬ 
vided by a p.iuse aiter the 5th syllable. 

The variety of the Upaja’ti metre is increased by 
the further mix’ure of two sorts ot iambic ineasu'C 
nan ed yani'a^lha and lu.ra. am'a . The firs; is com* 
posci! of a choria ribus between two di anibi; in the 
second, the fit sf dissyllaolc is a spondee instead of an 
ian bic fnst.inces of this inixt metre oc>. r in 

Ra'm'ydnu* in the Sri hho'^ava a Pura'na-^ 
and in a metap.iysical and theological drama entitled 
Praho Shu Chundr oduya 

The following example from the drama no v men¬ 
tioned, exhibits the combination of those foui sorts of 
metre in a single stanza. 

Vidya-piab6(lli6'laya janmadiliimiir, Viririosi inuctt 
purl iiiiatvaya 

Atah cul6i’hcli’hc(!a vid’hiiii vid'hiisur nivasium atrech** 
haii iiityam eva sail. 

[Si'E Plate C. Fig. 4.] 

“ P<jran'ad.\he indeslructihle c'v of eternal salvation, it 
the native land of science and inlcliect: hence, o le desiroui 
ofo' servinrr the piecep s by n lnch a continuance oi family is 
cut off, [and final Ireaiitnde obtained], is solicitous to owell 
there continually." 

* In a p. ssise of the S nidara C.m, j. 

+ Book lOib. 

t Among the . erf'tis of ihi-; drama -are the paflions and v cc* 
{pride, anger, av.nice, A'e.) with the v itues, (aspiiy and patience;) 
and other abM.-ac.! notions ; some of which c Mi-tilin ' very strange 
perfonifications. Theauihorwas CaisH.s'x Pxmoita. 


K 
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Thb same term (Upaja'ti), as descriptive of mixt 
metre, has been also applied to the intermixture of two 
sponciaic measures named Vatormiiin^ Siilini: which 
are very s'milar, t!;c first having an ampsesf, the other 
a cretic, between a dispnndeiis and 2d epirritus, with a 
pause at the fourth sellable. Analogous to the first of 
these ZiXtXht Rat hoddhaid, and Hvcu'gatd measured by 
an anapaest preceded by two trochees, and followed in 
the one by two ianrbics ; and in the other by an ionic. 
These and the preceding arc ii etres in very co i mon 
use with the best poets : and in-tances of them, will 
occur in subsequent extracts chosen for the sake of 
other measures with which they arc joined. 

The several sorts of metre above described are, like 
the two last, also employed separately : for instance the 
first cantos of the AWiZ/i/JV/ovr of S'n i'haksha, and 
Cirdtarjuniya of Bha'ka vi, as well as that of the epiek 
poem of Ma'gha, are in the iambic measure called 
Vamast'ha ; wnich recurs again in other parts of the 
same poems : es])ccially in the Ctrdta, of which four 
books out of eighteen are in this tneasuie. 

The first of the works just now mentioned is a poem 
in twenty-two cantos on the marriage of Nala king of 
^iishtid ha and DamayantI daughter of BhIma king 
of Viderbha. It is a favourite poem on a favouiite sub¬ 
ject ; and though confessedly not free from faults, is by 
many esteemed the most beautiful composition in the 
Satiicrit language. The marriage of ISaea and Da- 
M AY ANTI, his loss of his kingdom by gaming, throuah 
the irauf'ulent devices of Cult disguised in tlic human, 
forci, his desertion of his wife ar.d his transformation, 
her d stresses, her discovery of his wife and his trans¬ 
forma:.on. her distresses, her discovery of him, and his 
restoration to his pioper form and to his throne, are re¬ 
lated in another poem already noticed under the title of 
t<aUdi^<a ; tlicir adventures likewise constitute an. 
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«^isodc of the Mdhdbha'rata,* and are the subject of a 
novel in prose and verse, ^ TrWicrama bhatt'a, en¬ 
titled Nalachampu^ or Damayanti eat'ka. Skihah- 
sha’s poom, though containing much beautiful poetry 
according to the I/iJiantme, is very barren of-incident. 
It brings the story no further than the marriage of 
Nala and DAMAYNAxf, and the description of their 
mutual affection and happiness which continues not¬ 
withstanding the machinations of Cali. The romantick 
and interesting adventures subsequent to the marriage, 
as told in the Nalddaya, arc here wholly omitted; 
while the poet, with a degree of licentiousness, which 
is but too well accommodated to the taste ofhiscountry- 
men, indulges in glowing descriptions of sensual love. 

The following example of Vauast'ha metre is from 
the iatrddiiction of the Nuishad'hm‘ To render the 
author’s meaning intelligible, it may be necessary to 
premise, that the mere celebrating of Nala end Da- 
mayantI is reckoned sufficient to remove the taint of 
a sinful age; and is so declared in a passage of the 
Mdha' bhu'rata. 


Vans'asl'ha metre. 

Paritram atratanute jagad yuge, smrita, rasa-cshilan- 
.ayeva yat, cat’hi; 

Cat’faam na sa mad girain, avilain api, swasevinim era, 
pavitrayisliyaii. 

[See Plate B. Fig. 5.] 

” How should a story, which, being remembered, purifies 
the world in ihe,preseut age, as it were by an actual ablution. 


• From the SSd to the 79th chapters of the Vmaparna. 
t A cornpositioB, in which prose and rerse are intennixed, is 
Mlled Champi, 
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fail of purifyine iny voice, ho«,'ever faulty, when employed on 
this narration.’ i 3. 

In the following passage from Pha'kavI’s Cirdtn-- 
jttnixa, tile last stanza is an example of the MaUni 
metre; ..nd the preceding one, of the Pmhpitagra-, 
which wili be noticed further on : all the rest are in the 
Vauiusi la measure. It is the close of a reproachful 
speech of DkaupadI to her eldest husband Yun’- 
HisHr' HiuA, inciting him to break the compact with 
Dubyod'h an A, by v'hich tlePA'.sDAVAS had engaged 
to remain twelve years in exile. 

[Sei-. Plate B. Fig. d.] 

“ I do not ri>Mi:.,u'Iii'iKl tins 'liv pindenc'’; for opinions are 
indeed virions : inn anani^h finti-s itself on tny mind, wtien 
considering tiiv < xircme (I'sticss. 'I'hou, who didst forinerly 
repose on a costly concti, nid win nakencd with auspicious 
praise and song, now slf'‘pe--t on tlie ground strewed with, 
pungent grass, and art ron-ed fnnn thy s’.uinbers by the dis¬ 
mal iuAviings ofsltakals. 'I'liV '• ft, w liicii, resting on a foot¬ 
stool adoon-d with precio'.>s Slones, were tinged I'y the dust 
of the blo'soins in the chaplets worn by prostrate inon.irclis. 
now tread the wildeiness wlierc the tips o* sharp grass ate 
cropped by the teeth of stags. 'I'hy person, () kinir. wliiilr 
formerly gained beauty by feeding on ilic blessed retnuaiit of 
the feast given to holy men., now wastes with thy glory, whiic 
thon feedest on the f'^itlls of the forest. That thou tut ifdrreed 
to this condition bt the act of thy enemies, harrows up my 
soul. T'> the valiant, whose courage is unsubdued by the 
foe, misforluue i-. a triumph. Relinguisliitig peace, () King, 
be aci've and louse ihy energy, for liic slaughter of iby foe^ 
Placid siiiits, not kings, attain pt-rfection, disarming their 
enemii s by patience. If persons such as thee, whose ho¬ 
nour is tlieir wealth, who arc leaders of the brave, submit 
to such insiipporiahle disgrace, then is maguanirniiy destroyed 
without resource. If divested of courage, thou di cm sub- 
rnission the means of lasting ease, then quit thy bow, the 
symbol of a sovereign, and becoming a hermit, feed here wiih 
oblations the purifying flame. Adherence to the compact is 
not good for thee, valiant prince, while thy foes compass thy 
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disgrace: for king«, ainbilions of victory, scruple not the 
lift Ilf straiaf;fm in iieaiMig wiili enemies. Thee, who by 
farce of fate anil time art not sunk in the deep ocean of cala- 
mliv, (lull na!> (liminishet! splendour, and slowto enterprise, 
may foiin’i" . j;ain attend, as thou risest life the sun with the 
new horn „ay, liispellii.g host.le gloom.” I. ,37.—4ti. 

To return to the enumeration of analogous sorts of 
metre. A true spondaic metre, named f'tc/yuniHala, 
consisting of four spondees, with a pause in the miodle 
of the verse wli'ch virtually divides the tetrastich into 
a stanza of eight, is often mixed, as tiefore observed, 
tiitli the metre termed Qilyarya^ eoniaining the same 
quantity in a greater number of syliabies. 

O'l'iiEK ireasuresalso containing the same quantity, 
but in a greater number of stllai'les, occur among the 
species of uniform metre. The subjoined note* ex- 
bibits several species, in which,Thc verse is d:vided by 
the position of the p.iif-esinro two parts equal in quan¬ 
tity. and some of them equal in numiier of syllables. 
Further instances are also stated in the notes, of metre 
confining the same :jua..tity similarly reducible to 
equal feet Some of the spciies ol metre, which con¬ 
tain a greiftr n.imher of syllable.s, are reducible, in 
conformity to the position of their pauses, to tins classj. 


iliiitmavati I-', i'. imp'C.zmul! comii"iiil ol .iltvirrtn dactjfs and 
spoiidcvs; t nil it hy llirif •(Kim'rr-, wih f ur sln rt syl- 
lalile*; befiar llio lust; P.in'iiva ronliii'' ti„ .1 iiiionitvc ."ind d ictyl, and 
an aiiayaist and spoml'T: B'.’nmitrai'ili n/ nn iiiiirfd by two s|H)n- 
decc, four short syiiiih'es and an im.ijiir'st ;■<,1 !>,it v^aia comjio ed 
of alternate amphihrn.liy, and aiisp ns' , . n.! si vcr.i! other species ; 
as Cutumuvu'iitm^ CuJtih/,i ridnti^ BitfaNiuSic, 

t Djd'hacn com|/olcd f three daciyls anu a spuiidcc; Totaca c lO- 
tainingfnur ans-.rp-is; /’rrsiddi'i^'ara, nnasui d bv thiee an3p.Tsta 
with an amp iibiachys for the second foot; M a sp.’ciiaof CAjs- 
d,aiarl'i, and some others. 

7 Thus AI'tOuVik/'' combines two .simple kinds, tl ■ V Ui'-nJ.''ini 
Chendravarti. So Ciaumhepadi, i. composed of two sjiecies befow- 
ticaiiooed, the Champacamila md Mamguh'.t. 
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All tlicse varieties of metre have a great analogy to 
the Malrasamaca and other species before described, 
which similarly contain the quantity of l6 short sylla¬ 
bles or 8 long ; reducible to four equal feet. 

Among the kinds of metre described at the foot of 
the preceding paragraphs, the Dod'haca, Totaca and 
Pramilacshara are the most common. A stanza in the 
anapaestic measure named Pramilaeshara, in which each 
verse exhibits alliteration at its close, has been already 
quoted from the fifth canto of the Ciratajunia of Bha' 
BAVi. The specimen of anapmstic measure Totaca, 
which will be here cited from the close of the Nuiodaya, 
is a further instance of alliteration introduced into eve¬ 
ry stanza of this singular poem. 

Totaca. 

Ari-sanlialir asya vanfeshu s uchiin pada'tn dpadam apad 
amd’padama. 

Siic’hadan cha yat’haiva janaya Hariin yatam ayataniaya 
tatna yata M a. 

[See Plate B. Fig. 7 .] 

“The lucliless and despondent croud of his foes found in 
the forests a calamitous place of sorrow ; and prosperity was 
constant to him, who gave happiness to a sincerely afFecilon- 
ate people, as she clings to H ari, who blesses the guileless.” 

4. 46.. 

It has been before said, that, in several sorts of 
metre, the pauses w^ould justify the division of the 
stanza into a greater number of verses than four.and in¬ 
stances have loeen shown, where either the number of 
syllables, or the quantity, would be the same in each 
verse of a stanza of eight, twelve, or even sixteen short 
verses. In the following species of metre, the verses 
of the stanza, subdivided according to the pauses, are 
unequal. 
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tHE SardulavicrUita, a very common metre, of which 
examples occur in the former volumes of Asiatick Re¬ 
searches*. is a tetrasticli in which the verse consisis of 
nineteen syllables divided by the pause into portions of 
twelve and seven syllables respectively. The following 
instance of this metre is from the close of the first book 
of Ma'gha’s epick poem; w here Na'bhdA, having de¬ 
livered a message from Indka, inciting Ciushn'a to 
war witlrSi.s'uPA'LA, king of ihe CheJis, departs, leav¬ 
ing the hero highly incensed against his kinsman and 
enemy. 

[See Plate C. Fig, l.] 

O m ityiictavold’i’ha sa i ngiira, iti 
Vyoliiiioa vacliaii. nabtias 

Ta.siiiii!ii uipaiiiv purali sura-miinav 
Iiido h s liyan i ilihroii, 

.S'alni n a in a'lisain vina sa pis unab, 

Crutbi'lios)a Cliaidyain pi'ati, 

VSo iiiiuva Idirticnti ch’tialena, vadaiie 
CvUis ch.ita r’a padain. 

‘ HILK the divine s go, havinir delivered this discourse, 
aseended tlie f.ky, heaiing on lli^ (ront the radiance of tlie 
iiinon ; die hero, armed with a l>ow, iiitcied an expre-.sioii of 
assem ; and the frown, which found place on his blow wreak- 
ful against the prince of the CiA/is, was as a portent in the 
heavens, foretokening destruction of his foes.’ i. 7.5. 

The Ma/uhirra'ti/a , which is the metre in which 
the aiiitla IS composed, has pauses siiddivnling 
each verse of seventeen syllables into three portic.ns, 
containing four, six, and seven syllables respectively : 
viz. two spondees; two pyrrichii and an iambic; a cre- 
tic, trochee, and spondee. Har'mi differs from 

the preceding in transposing the first and second 
portions of the verse, and making the third consist of 
an anapaest between two iambics. An in.stance of it 
will be fubsequently exhibited. 


VoL. X. 


■ Vol. I. P. .279. 
Ff 
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The example of the firll tnentioned metre, Iiere In¬ 
serted, is from the A/g^^a-c///ya. This elegant little 
poem, attril)uled as before observed to Ca'mda'sa, 
and comprising no more than I U) stanzas, supposes 
Yaesha or attendant of Cuvi;'i!/i to have been separate, 
from a Ijcloved wife by an imprecation of the god 
Guve'ra, who was irritated by rhe ncgligenee of the 
attendant in suilering the celellial garden to be trodden 
down by Inpua’s elephant. The distracted demigod, 
banished from heaven to the earth, where he takes his 
abode on a lull on which Ra'ma once sojourned, * 
entreats a passing cloud to convey an afl'ectionate mes¬ 
sage to his wife. 


^Lviiiacralo metre. 


1 Sec Plate C. Fig. 2.] 

6. Jatain vanss e, bhuvana-vidil,'*. piisbc.ir.’ivai tarnnum, 

Ja na mi 1 wa in, pracriii-piinisan, ca inan'ipam, AJaghniiah. 

Tena' rl hitivan, iwayi, vid'lii-sasad diirabaiid’hur, gato- 
hairi. 

Ya'ehna mogha varain ad’higiuic, naU’hamc labd’haca'ma. 

7. Santapta na n twam asi s’aran an : tat, payo, priya ya li 

Sandesain me hara, d’hanapati-crnd’ha-vis Icshitasya, 

Gantavya' te vasatir Alaca' na'nia yacshes waian'ain. 

Va hyodya'na- st'hita-hara-s’iras -Chandrica -d’hcula- 

harinya. 

I KNEW thee .sprung from tbe celebrated race of diluvial* 
clouds, a minister of Indr a, who dost assume any form ai 
pleasure: to thee I become an humble .suitor, being se¬ 
parated by the power of fate fiom my beloved spouse : a 
request preferred in vain to the noble is better than success¬ 
ful solieitatiuri to the vile. Thou art the refuge of the iii- 
flainrd : therefore do thou, O cloud, convey to my beloved a 
message from me who am banished by the wrath o: the god of 
riches. Thou must repair to jihea the abode of the lord of 
Yacibas, a palace of which the w hitened by the moonbeau. 


('d'ed li '<ma^tn 
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flora the crescent on the head of S iva, who seems fixed in 
the grove without.” 6 and 7. 

The Sir harin' t, also a common metre, distributes 
seventeen syllables into ])ortions of six and eleven ; 
an iambic and. two spondees in the one, and a tribra- 
chys, anapaest, dicty!, and iambic in the other, Thi^ 
is the metre of the Anundu lahaai, a liyntn of which 
Sancara'ciia'iiya is the reputed author, and which 
is addreS'Cd to S'iva', the Sd'lioT energy of Siva or 
Maha'de'va, It comprises a htindred stanzas of or¬ 
thodox poetry lield in great estimation by the devout 
follow'ers of Sancap.a; tlie devotional poetry of the 
JlinJns does not ufually employ metre of so high an 
order, 

Examples of this measure will be shown in a sub- 
requent extract from a work of a very different kind; 
a drama, by Bhavabhu'ti entitled Malati Mdd'hava. 

The Mdlini', consisting of fifteen syllables, places 
two tribrachys and a spondee in the one subdivided 
portion of the verse, and a cretic, trochee, and spondee 
in the otlier. An instance of it occurs in a former e> 
tract from the Cira'/a't junii^a. The follo'ring examph- 
of this metre is from the drama abovementioncd, 1 he 
passage is descriptive of a love sick maid, 

Maliiii mctic. 

I Sec Pi,ATF C. Fig. S-) 

Painnndiia-inrin all inl.'niam angam ; praiiilih 
Cat’ham api paiivHia-pr.'tn 'haiiabhih criyasu. 

Calavati clia h'liian'Or nishcalancasya l.icshmim 
Abhin.wa cari-danta-chch’heda-caniah capolab. 

' Her pet- 'ii is weary like bruised threads i^l a lotos; scaicel, 
can (be earnest imreaties of her auenOaiit'^ incite her to a i\ 
eNonioii. her cheek, pale as new wnuigl,'. ivory, emulaies 
tae beauty of a spo' less niooii.’ 1. 52. 

P f 2 
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The Piaharshinif containing thirty syllables, sepa¬ 
rates a molossus, from two f)yrrichii, as many trochees 
and a spondee. An example of it will be siiown in a 
subsequent e.xtract from Bhavabhc'ti’s drama. 

The , with the same number of sj'llables, 

disjoins two iambics, from two pyrricliii, a trochee and 
crctic. The opening stanza of the may 

serve as an instance of this metre. The poem bearing 
that title, is on tiie subject of the adventures of U \'\: v : 
it is comprised in ’ii cantos. Being composctl pur¬ 
posely for the practical illustration of grammar, it ex- 
Jiibits a studied variety of diction in which words ano¬ 
malously inflected are most frequent. The style, how¬ 
ever, is neither obscure nor inelegant ; and the poem 
is reckoned among the classical cotnposlrions in the 
language. The author was Bhaktrihaki : not, 
as might be supposed from the name, the celebrated 
bro'luT of VjcRAMA'nrPY A : but a •pnimmarian and 
poet, who was son of b'ni'u’HAiiA sw'a'mi, as we arc 
informed by one of Ins scholiasts \'ii)Va' vinodk. 

Buchiru metre. 

[See Plate C. Fig. 4.] 

Abhiin nripo, vibii'l’ha-sac’hah, pararuapah, sruianwit d,Da« 
arat e’iia ii) ndahritah, 

Gunair varam, bbuvana bita-chch'halcna, yam Sanatanah 
pitarain up gamat swayam, 

‘ fie, wlioin the eternal chose for a father, that he might 
benefit the woi 'fl [in a Imtnan form,] was a king, a friend of 
the gods, a discoinfiler of foes, and versed in science • his 
name was Das akat’ha. He'was a prince eminent for his 
virtues.’ 1. i. 

The SuvadiPhi' distributes twenty syllables in lliree 
portions of the verse: one containing two spondees 
and a baccliius; the second four short syllables and 'an 

anapiecst; 
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anapaest; the third a spondee, pyrrichius, and iam¬ 
bic. The Hragifkara a. very common metre, differs 
from it, only in the third portion of the verse, which 
contains a trochee, spondee, and bacchius: but here the 
number of syllables in every subdivision is equal: viz. 
seven. In all the other instances above described, the 
subdivisions of the regular verses were unequal. 

The following sorts of metre, which are usually em¬ 
ployed, have no pauses but at the close of the verse. 
The Ditila v'llumbiti’f contains in each verse two ana¬ 
paests preceded by three short syllables and a long one, 
and followed by a trochee. Instances of this measure 
have been already cited in an extract from the Ctra^dr- 
juniya. The Srag-cim is measured by a trochee, spon¬ 
dee, and iambic repeated ; as the Bhujar.gjfirayaia is by 
a similar repetition of an iambic, trochee, and spondee. 
Both sorts of metre are of frequent occurrence in clas- 
sick peems. 

The Fasitnlalihini.'fi\di:\\ consists of a spondee, iam¬ 
bic, tribrachys, dactyl, trochee, and spondee, is one of 
the metres in most general use. It commonly occurs 
as a cliangv. frooi other metre. But the whole 5th canto 
of Ma'oha’s poem is in this measure. The Chaura 
fmnchaiuu, a short poem before described, is in the 
same metre, and so is a pathetick elegy on the death of 
a beloved wife which occurs in the Hhamam v'llasa a 
collection of miscellaneous poetry by Jaganna't'ha 
PandUa raja. It begins thus: 

Vasanlalildca. 

[Sec Plate C. Fig. S.] 

‘ Since fate, alas! Is become adverse, and the gem of kindred 
is departed towards heaven; to whom, O my squI, wilt iliou 
•ell thy grief.'* and who will appease thy anguish with refresh¬ 
ing words?’ 


Ff 3 
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The following passage from some Hindi poem, is 
quoted in Na'rayan'a bhatVa's commentary on the 
yritta Retnacara as a specimen of this metre in the 
Canyacubja dialect. 

[See Plate C. Fig. 6 ] 

Candarpa rupi j tba ten tiiinlia Imha, Ciishna! Locopacca- 
ina haiua inn, baeu pira, ch’boii. 

Jau blicMcain viraha-pira iiaiAii ititii. Yain bhenii dull 
path ai, cahi baia, Gopi.* 

“Crishna, since thou didft assume the fonn of Cupid, I 
have neglected woildly affairs, suffer-ug much anxiety. Re¬ 
lieve by thy presence the pain of separacion which I cndme. 
Such was the message, with which the Gopj dispatched lier 
embassadress.” 


V. Shea or Vactra. 

The most common Sanscrit metre is the stanza of 
four verses containing eight svllaiilcs eacii: and deno¬ 
minated from the name of the class, Aimshluldi. Se¬ 
veral specie^ of it have been described. Two very sim¬ 
ple kinds of It occur, consisting of iambic, or trochaic 
feet exclusively-j*. The rest arc included in one gene¬ 
ral designation;};. But several analogous species are 
comprehended under the denomination of yaclra. 
Here the Ir.w.s of the metre, leaving only the first and 
eighth syllables indeterminate, require either a bacchiu 


* Short vowris, when final, aie so faintly sounded, that they aie 
ufually oitiilted in writing the pr.'vinrial language^ ol India in Ro¬ 
man charactei. Rut they have heen here prc-.eived at the close of 
words ; being nece.ss.iry, as in Sanurit, for exhibiting the metre. 

t The til St termed the Ollier Sarndni. C'onsidired as • 

species ot uniiorm metre, the first is also named Kag n-.^arnpini or 
Matalhcu ; and the second is denominated Mallicd. iht:e is a'so d 
regular rneasure which alternates tiochees and iambics, and is deno- 
minati d Manamacderida; and aDOther, named Ckurafada, coousting 
of t wo dactyls and a spondee, 
t yliana. 
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or an amphibrachys * before the eighth syllable, and 
forbid .in anapaest or tribrachys after the first; as also 
in the ‘Jd and 4lh verses of the stanza, an amphimacer. 
A variety of this metre introduces a tribrachys before 
the Sth syllable in the 1st and 3rd verses, and a bacchius 
in the 2d and 4th-t-. And another son^, which admits 
live varieties, requires the penultimate syllable to be 
short in the 2d and 4th verses; and introduces before 
the Sth syllable of the I si and third verses, a dactyl, 
anapaest, tribrachys, amphimacer, or molossus. 

'I'he metre, which is most in use, is one of the spe¬ 
cies now described, in which the number of syllables is 
determinate (viz. 8); but the quantity variable. Ca'- 
lida'sa appropriates to this metre the term S'hca (ab¬ 
breviated hom Anushtul’h iloCii)-, and directs, that the 
fifih syllable of each verse be short; the sixth, long; 
and the seventh alternately long and short. 'J'he mytho¬ 
logical poems under the title of Pnra'n'a, and the me¬ 
trical treatises on law and other sciences, are almost en¬ 
tirely composed in this eaSy verse: with a sparing inter¬ 
mixture of otlur analogous sorts, and with the still rarer 
introduction ol other kinds of metre. The varieties of 
the Anushluhh S'ljtn, which most frequently occur, 
make the ,'ith, (itii, and 7th syllables of the Jst and 3d 
verses all long or all short; or else the 5th long with 6th 
and :tii s'lo.t. 'I'hus varied, it is much used by the 
best poet',. (Ja'lida'sa has employed it in the 2d and 
()th cantos of lus poem entitled Cmuira sambhava-, and 
in the Ist, -lib, and several others of the liaghuvau'a. 
The 2(1 and Hith cantos of Ma'g’ha’s poems arc in 
this metre, and so is the 11 th of the Cnalarjumya. 

Thk examples, here subjoined, are from Ma'g’ha's 
poem. One paoage is part of a speech of Kalaka'.ma 


• Tb<- metre ;j uamed Vathua when an amphibrachys is introduced 
ip (lie 2d .lud -.Uh verses; some say in the ist aiidSd, 

t Chap.du% 

\ Vipuk. F f 4 
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to Crishn'a, urging him to the immediate commence¬ 
ment of hostilities against Sisui’ala: tlie other is ex¬ 
tracted from Udu'hava’s reply, di-,r.iiading Cxusiina 
from instant war, and adusmg his [iret lous compliance 
with Yud’hishthiha’s m itation to assist at a solemn 
sacrifice which the king was on the po ni ot celebrating 
at Inilrai>rait ha. 

[See Plate C. Fig. 7.3 

Bala HAM A speaks, ‘A proveii enciny, and u liied friend, 
are most to be regarded ; for they are known liv lii-i; actions: 
others, piesjnied to be so, from temper or .iffiniiy, may be 
found in the end to be (riend or foe. Pc.icr may he maintained 
with a natural enemy, who confeis benelits; not with a pie- 
Stimptive friend, who commits oinrages; kindness, or iniury, 
is the proper lesi of l oth. J'he king ot the Cbi-Jis was ofl'i nd- 
ed, O 11A HI, by ihv seizure .if Kuen mini : fur woman is the 
chief cause, that the tree of discord takes looi. Whilst thou 
Avert engaged in subduing 1 lie olFpriiig of the earth, he be¬ 
sieged tills city, as darkne'.s eiK'ircIcs the skills of H/cVu, while 
the sun is remote. 'I'o hint, that I.e raushed the wife of 
X'abiihu is enough ; i he nai latioti of crimes o, too disgust¬ 
ful. riins aggrieied by thee, and having miieli injured tis, 
the .son ofS n 11 ta s ha v a.s i - an enemy dcinon.siiated by deeds. 
The man, who is negligent, while an emaged foe niediiatea 
aggressions, sleeps in the wind with fire imdei liisarm. What 
forbearing man, who would clieeifully di.ssemble a slight and 
single injury, can paticiiily ciicliire repealed wrongs. At other 
times, patience becomes a man ; an.d pudency, a Avom.an : but 
valour befits the insulted warrior ; a . modesty should be laid 
aside by a woman in the nuptial bed. Whoever lives, (may 
none .so live !) tortured by the pa.n of insults from lii.s enemy ; 
would that he had never been born, vainly givirg Ins mother 
anguish. Dust, which, kicked by tlie foot <-f ilie traveller, 
rises and settle- on his head, is less contemptible than the das¬ 
tard, who is contented under wrongs.’ 2. 30—46. 


Udd’hava in reply addressed to Ckishna. 
[Se» Plate C. Fig. e.] 
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•* The just Kiii;r_ and his kinsmen, ic'vin!; on thee for an 
associate c.'|Xib!e olMi-iaining the heaviest biiiden.are willing 
to iiiKleilakc the ta-ik c.fa solemn saeriticr. Kven to enemiet 
whoeonri ilicin, the magnanimous sliow kindness; as rivers 
convey to the ocean the rival lorents from the mountains. 
Violence, used agiiinst hits by the strong, is at length siicces$> 
fill ■. biM fi'ivTids, on -e oft'ended, aie not easily leconciled even 
by complia.ites. I’inni thinkest, that the slaughter of the 
foe « iM most grat'fv liie inhabitants o( heaven: but far better 
iS it to pi.'seiil ofl'erings, which are desiied b> the deities, 
who dc.O'ar oblations. Whal the virtuous ofFi l, under the 
name of ambiOsia, in flimes, wiiose loiioiies are holy prayers, 
was the spieiidid uritameni of the ocean clim neil by the moun¬ 
tain Mandara. 'i'he promise made by iheeiothy father’s 
venerable sister, tb foigive lier son a huudicd i i}Vnce.s, should 
be strictly observed. Let the intelhc: oi a ;40od mail be 
sharp wiihont wounding; let his aciioos he rigorous, but 
conciliatory; let his mind be warm v.iil.oiii inlljining: and 
let his word, when he speaks, he riun.ly maintained. Before 
the appointed hour, even thou art iiiil able to destroy the ty¬ 
rant, on whom tliyselfconfired that boon ; mi more than the 
.still can jirematnrely close the day, which be himself enlighu 
eiis. S. lOJ—lit). 

V. Conipcund mdrt. 

Insi ancks of compound metre have been already 
exhibited under'-the designation of Uj^njjti, consisting 
pt two kinds of simple metre Variously combined: 
two of these combinations arc repealed under the head 
pf half equal metre witli the contrasted names of Ac'h- 
yanati and Vipintat'hyanuci. Other species of metre, 
belonging to this class, are in use among eminent poets s 
particularly the Pushpitiior.i. and Aparavaitra. In the 
first, both verses are terminated by two trochees and a 
spondee, and begin w ith f ur shoit syllables, one verse 
interposing a pyrnchius, and the other a dactyl. In the 
next species, both verses are terminated by three iambics, 
and begin like the preceding with four sliort syllables; 
but ope verse interposes a single short syllable, and 
(lie other a trochee. 
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JExamples of the first of these mixed measures are 
Tcry common. One instance has been already exhibited 
in a quotation from the 1st canto of Bha'ka'vi'’s 
poem of Aujuna and the mountaineer. The whole 
tenth canto of the same poem, and tlie seventh of 
Ma'gha’s death of S'ls'crATA are in this mixtmetre. 
The second is less common: but an instance occurs in 
the 18th canto of the CtrutarjwnYU. 

The close of the gth canto of Ca'lida'sa’s Raghu- 
•vans:a, exhibiting a variety of metre, in which two of 
the species now mentioned are included, is liere cited 
for the sake ol' these and of other species which have 
been before described The subject is I^as'i-at'ka’s 
hunt, in w'hich he slew the heimit's son : a stoiy well 
known to the readers of ilie llln'aiuUan a. 

[See Plate D. P’ig. 1.] 

‘ Thus did the clnse. like an .irtful mistress, allure the 
king foigetf'ul of ,ill iither liiislue'-s, and leaving u) his nnuislers 
the burden i.'f ihe s'.ile, wlnie his passion giew h)' indul* 
gencc. 

‘ The king, wnlii ul his rttinue, p.issed the night in sonic 
sequestered sp n, teposing on a bed oi leaves and blossoms, 
and enlightened by the tiaine of wild herbs. At dawn, being 
awakened by the flapping of his elephant’s ears in place of the 
royal drums, he delighted in listening to the sweet and auspi* 
cious tones of chi: ping birds. 

‘ One day, pui suing an antelope, and ontsfriplng his atten¬ 
dants, he arrived, with his horse foaming with fatigue, on t be 
bank of TVxnia.5.i a .stream frei|ueiiied by the devout. In its 
waters a deep sound caused by the filling of a vase, was 
mistaken by the king for the grumbling of an elephant; 
anti he directed an arrow towards the spot whence the sound 
proceeded. By this forbidden act, * Das rat’ha transgressed: 
for even the wise, when blinded by passion, deviate into the 
pathless waste. “Ah father!’' was the piteous cry which 
issued : and the king, anxious, sought its cause among the 

• The royal and military tribe is prohibited from killing elephants 
lest in battle. 
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reeds. He found the vase; and, near it, a hermit's son 
pierced by his arrow ; and he stood amazed as if intemalljr 
wounded. 'I’he king, of glorious lineage, who had alreadj 
alighted from his horse, eagerly inquired the parentage of 
youth; who, resting on the vase, with feeble accents s^i^ 
“ he wa-. the son of a iierinit, but no priest.” Instructed by 
him, the king conveyed the wounded youth to his blind pa¬ 
rents : and to them as they approached their only son, he 
related his mistaken deed. The unhappy pair, lamentirtg, 
conjured tlie king to draw the arrow fiom the breast of their 
wounded son. The youth was dead. The aged hermit rati¬ 
fying his curse with tears instead of water for a libation, pro¬ 
nounced this iinprecaiioti on the king. “In thy extreme 
age thou shall reach ihy fated time, with giief like mine for i 
hcloved son.’’ Whi'e he .spoke, as it were a serpent assailiitf 
firs, and t’.ien discharging filial venom ; Ca us ALYA'’slor^ 
conscious of the liist oifctice, addressed him thus: « thy 
ci-’ise h.IS fallen like a boon on tnc, who have not seen the 
beaiileou.s couiiieiiancc of ofFsiiring; as fire, fed with fuel, 
fertilises the soil which it hums.” The king then said, “ For 
me who merciless deserves deatli at thy hands, what are thy 
coiiiindii'ls The holy hermit asked fuel for the funeral pile } 
he and his wife resolving to follow their sou in death. The 
king.who'C attendants were now arrived, promptly fulfilled his 
ciinitnand, and reinatoed dejected, be.iring with him the her¬ 
mit’s ciii'-e, a c'liise i/f his future destruction, as the ocean 
eii'braces the devouring tire, .‘\gain the king addressed him, 
“ Wise hei'iiiit! whai shall this shameless criminal, who de- 
s'Tves death from thee, now jier 'oiin.” He desired the funeral 
lliime to be duly lighted : and the king presented the fire fot 
him and lii.s wife and son. 

‘ The chief of ihe race of Raghu, attended by his army, 
now returned to liis palace, dejected, bearing in his mind 
the heavy imprecation of the saint, as the ocean holds within 
itself the tire of destruction.’ 9. 74.—89. 

This extract exhibits, besides two stanza.s of Pusr 
filagru* and as many of Sundari metre, 'J* both 
belonging to the ptesent head, and one, of which an 
example was promised m this place, several others 


• 75 and ■(). 

t 77 ‘tud 7p, most properly the last, 
J S^iigalii 78. 
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which have been before exemplified, * and two which 
»re less common, -f- 

A SINGULAR species of variable metre is incmloned 
by writers on prosody, who describe it as a stanza in 
which the verses increase in arithmetical progression. 
In the instance exhibited by them the four verses of 
the stanza increase regularly from 8 to ^20 syllables. 
Varieties of it arc noticed in which the progression is 
not regular: the short verse exclianging places with 
the second, third, or fourth. The c]uantity of the 
Syllables is in general indetermin.ate : but varieties are 
Stated in which the verse consists of short syllables, 
either ending, or beginning with a spondee, or both 
ending and beginning with spondees. 

A CLASS of metre, which admits an inordinate 
length of the verse, is known under the general designa¬ 
tion of Danclaca. The verse may consist of any nun - 
her of syllables from 27 to pgg ; and the specifick 
name varies accordingly. ^ The construction of the 
metre requires that the fix first syllables be short, and 
the remainder of tnc verse be composed of cretick 
feet; or, instead of the crctick foot, the bacchius. 
These two kinds of metre are distinguished by diffe¬ 
rent names. A verse consisting of any number of 
anapaests within the limitation abovementioned, is 
also comprehended under this general designation ; as 
are verses of similar length consisting exclusively of 
iambick or trochaick feet. They have their peculiar 
denominations. 


• Fasanta tilaea Hi —87 and Vprnira'vajra 68. Ruchira 99. 
t Ma»jubhashini /■* (I*- T. D. 3 1.) and Mtttamapkra 80 (2S-j- 
T. I. D.S.) 

t For example. Arna, which comprises 10 feet; Aanava Uj 
Vy'tla 12 ; Jimu'ta 13 ; &rc. 
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Examples of these extravagantly long verses are 
to b< found in the works of the poet Va'na. It is 
unnecessary to insert any specimen of them in this 
place; as,an example will occur in a subequent quota¬ 
tion fromBHATABHUTi’s drama. 

That class of metre which is termed half equal, be¬ 
cause the alternate Verses arc alike, comprises various 
sorts, which appear to be compounded of two simple 
kinds with an appropriate number of syllables of a de¬ 
terminate quantity. 

Another class, in which every verse of the stanm 
is different, appear more complex. But, here also, the 
quantity as well as the number of syllables being regu¬ 
lated, the stanza is in fact composed of four kinds of 
uniform metre. 

The most common metre of this class is that called 
UJgaia. Here the nunibei of syllables in each verse, 
as well as their quantity differs; the first verse com¬ 
prising an anapsEst, iambick, tribrachys, and trochee; 
the second a tribrachys and anapaest with two iambics; 
the third, a trochee, tribrachys, and two anaptests*; 
and the fourth, an anapaest, iambick, and pyrrichius, 
with three iambicks. 

The )2th canto of the Cira larjuniya is in thii me¬ 
tre ; and so is the I5th canto of Ma'g ha’s epick poem. 
Jt begins thus: 

[See Plate D. Fig. 2.] 

“ But the king of the Cbidis was impatient of the honours, 
which the son of Pdndu commanded to be shown in that m- 


• Or the thiitl verse may consist of a trochee and dactyl, with two 
anapxats j or of two troclires, with two anapatsts: and th# metre is 
denominated, in the first instance Sturahhtc *; in the second, La* 
lita. 
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setribly to the foe of Mad’bu : for the mind of the proud i* 
envious of the prosperity wf others.” 

Other kinds of metre, in which every verse of the 
stanza difFers in the number and quantity of syllables, 
arc comprehended under the general name of Gdt'ha ; 
under which also some writers on prosody* include any 
aort of metre not described by Pingaua, or not distin¬ 
guished by a specific appellation. The same denomi¬ 
nation is applicable also to stanzas consisting of any 
number of verses other than four -j~. An instance of 
a stanza of six verses has been remarked in the Mdhul>- 
hirata ; and another example occurs at the beginning of 
Ma'gha’s poem;}:. 

[See Plate D. Fig. 3.] 

Dwidha criu'ilma, ciiii avam divAcaro ? 

Vid’huina rochili, cim ayam hiitasanah ? 

Gaian tiraschinain anurii saial’bch. 

Prasidd’hain liiddhajwalanam havirbhujuh. 

Patatyad’ho dhama-visari sarvatah. 

Cim etad ? ityaculain icshitain janaili. 

Na'bEDA descending from the heavens to visit Crishna, 
is thus described: 

“ Is this the sun self parted into two orbs ? It is fire shining 
with light divested of smoke. The motion of the luminary, 
wbOMcharioteer has no legs, is distinguished bv its curvature. 
Jhe assent of flame is a known property of fire. Then what 
IS this, which descends dilFusing light around ?’’ Thus was 
the sight contemplated with wonder by the people.’ Mdg'ha 
1 . 9 . 


• Hela'yuv’ha and Na'ra vas'a Taka'. 
t Diva'CAKA on the f'titta Retnacara. 

J It is cited by Diva'caka bhatta as an instance of a stanza of 
•iz. Yet the scholiasts of the poem omit the two fiist verses, and 
read the stanza as a tet-astich ; one comtnent.ator, however, does 
remark, that copies of the poem exhibit the additional verses; and 
another cammeiitator has joined them with two mure verses in a s • 
paratc stanza. 
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VI, Prose ; and Verse 7nixed with prose. 

I FOLLOW the example of Sanscrit writers on proso¬ 
dy, in proceeding to notice the different species of 
prose. They discriminate three and even four sorts, 
under distinct names. 1 st. Simple prose, admitting no 
compound terms. It is denominated Muelaca, This 
is little used in polished compositions: unless in the 
familiar dialogue of dramas. It must undoubtedly have 
been the colloquial style, at the period when Sanscrit 
was a spoken language. 2d, Prose, in which compound 
terms are sparingly admitted. It is called Culaea. 
This and the preceding sort are by some considered at 
varieties of a single species named Churniea. It is of 
course a common stile of composition : and, when po¬ 
lished, is,the most elegant as it is the chastest. But it 
does not command the admiration of Hindu readers. 
3d, Prose abounding in compound words. It bears the 
appellation of Utcalica praya. Examples of it exhibit 
compounds of the most inordinate length : and a sin¬ 
gle word exceeding a hundred syllables is not unprece¬ 
dented. This extravagant stile of composition, being 
suitable to the taste of the In^n learned, is common in 
the most elaborate works of their favourite authors. 4th, 
Prose mddulated so as frequently to exiiibit portions of 
verse. It is named Vriltaganihi. It will occur with¬ 
out study, and even against design, in elevated compo¬ 
sitions ; and may be expected in the works of the best 
writers. 

Some of the most elegant and highly wrought works 
inproseare reckoned among po<>ms,a8 idready intimated, 
in like manner as the ** Telemache" of Fbnblok and 
**7od Abels" of Gbsnbr. The moat celebrated $tt 
the Vasatadalla of Suband’rv, the Ihts'tt Cnmira of 
Dah'dI, and the Cadatnhari of Va'na. 
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Thb first of these is a short romance of which the 
story is simply this. Candarpace'tu, a young and 
val ant prince, son of Chinta'nan'i Icing of Cusnma- 
pura*, saw in a dream a beautiful maiden of whom lie 
became desperately enamoured. Impressed with the 
belief, that a person, such as seen by him in his dream, 
had a real existence, he resolves to travel in search of 
her, and departs, attended only by his confidant Maca- 
BAND A. While reposing under a tree in a forest at the 
foot of the Vindhya mountains, where they halted, 
Macaranda ovctliearsrvvo birds conversing, and from 
their discourse, he Icain'i. that the princess Va'sava- 
datta', having rejected all the suitors who had herfi 
aisembled by the kmg her father for her to make choice 
of a husband, had seen Cand ari’Aci/j u in a dream, 
in which she luicl even dreamt lus name. Her confi¬ 
dant, Tama'i.fca, sen, hv her in search of the prince, 
was arrived in the same forest, aril is discovered there 
by Macaranda. She delivers to the prince a letter 
from -the princc.ss, and conducts him to the king’s pa¬ 
lace. He obtains from the princess the avowal cif her 
love ; and her confidant, Caua i i reveals to the prince 
the violeoce of her passion. 


The lovers depart together : but, passing througli 
the ^est, Jie lo.ses her in the nigiit. After long and 
unsuccessful search, in the course of which he reaches 
the shore of the sea, the prince, grown desperate 
through grief, resolves on death. Rut at the moment 
when he was about to cast himsdf into the sea. he hears 
B voice from heaven which promises to him the reco¬ 
very of his mistress and indicates the means. After 
■sme time, Candarpace'tu finds a marble statute the 

J recise resemblance of Va'savadai ta'. It proves to 
e her; and she quits her marble form and regains ant. 


• Same with Pat'ali pur a or Pat'aft putra the ancient Paliiet/ira, 
•ow Pita*. Ai, Uei. Vol. IV. p. ll. 
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niation. She recounts the circumstances under which 
she was transformed into stone. 

Having thus fortunately recovered his' beloved 
princess, the prince proceeds to his city, where they 
pass many years in uninterrupted happiness. 

This story, told in elegant language and intermixed 
with many flowery descriptions in a poetical style, is 
the Va'savadatta' of Suband’hit. There is an al¬ 
lusion, however, in Bhavabho'ti's drama*, to ano¬ 
ther tale of Va'savadatta'’s having been promised 
by her father to the king Sanjaya and giving herself 
in marriage to Udayana. I am unable to reconcile 
this contradiction otherwise than by admitting an iden¬ 
tity of name and difference of story. But no other 
traces has been yet found of the story to wliich BhA' 
.vabhu'ti has alluded. 

If) the work above described, as in various compo¬ 
sitions of the same kind, the occasional introduction of 
a vsranza, or even several, either in the preface, or in the 
body of the work, does not take them out of the class 
of prose. But other works exist, in which more fre¬ 
quent introduction of verse makes of these a class apart. 
Ih bears the name of Chumi>u: and of this kind is the 
Nula Champu of Trivickama before mentioned. This 
style of composition is not witliout example in European 
literature. The “ Voyage de Bachaumont et de la 
Chapele,” which is the most known, if not the first 
instance of it, in French, has found imitators in that 
and in other languages. The Sa/ncrU inventor of it 
has been equally fortunate : and a numerous list may be 
collected of works expressly entitled Champil^. 


* Malati mad/ta'va. Act 2il. 

•t As the hi 'uttilia Champu, Ganga Champu, Vrindovanns Chum- 
pu, See. 

VoL. X. G g 
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The Indian dramas are also instances of the mixture 
of prose and verse ; and as already mentioned, they like¬ 
wise intermixed a variety of dialects. Our own lan¬ 
guage exhibits too many instances of the first to ren¬ 
der it necessary to cite any example in explanation of 
the transition from verse to prose. In regard to mix¬ 
ture of languages the Italian theatre presents instances 
quite parallel in the comedies of Angelo Beolco 
surrvamed Ruzanti : * with this difference, however, 
that the dramas of Ruzanti and his imitators are 
rustic farces; while thedramatists,intermingle 
various dialects in their serious compositions. 

Notwithstanding this defect, which may in¬ 
deed be easily removed by reading the/'r^cr/Z speeches 
in a Sanserif version, the theatre of the Hindus is the 
most pleasing part of their polite literature and the 
best suited to the European taste. The reason proba¬ 
bly is, that authors are restrained more within the 
bounds of poetic probability, when composing for ex¬ 
hibition before an audience, than in writing for private 
perusal or even for public recital. 

The SacunlaU by Ca'lida’sa, which certainly is 
no unfavorable specimen of the Indian theatre, will 
sufficiently justify what has been here asserted. I shall 
conclude this essay with a short extract tromBHAVA- 
bhu'tI’s unrivalled drama, entitled Malatimad^hava -, 
prefixing a concise argument of the play, the fable of 
which is of pure invention. 

‘ Bho'iuv Asu, minister of the king of Tadmavaii■, 
and De vaka’ta in the service of the king of Viderbha^ 
had agreed, when their children were yet infants, to 
cement a long subsisting friendship, by the intermafri- 


Walkkk** poem on Italian tragedy. 
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age of Ma'lati daughter of the first witli Ma'd’jiava 
son of the latter. The king having indicated an in¬ 
tention to propose a match, between BHu'iiivAsn'’s 
daughter, and his own favourite Nandana, who was 
both old and ugly, the minister is apprehensive of 
giving offence to the king by refusing the match ; and 
the two friends concert a jdan with an old priestess, tvho 
has their confidence, to throw the young people in 
each other’s way, and to connive at a stolen marriage. 
In pursuance of this scheme, Ma'd'hava is sent to 
finish his studies at the city of the PaJmdvali under the 
care of the old priestess Camandaci. By her con¬ 
trivance, and with the aid of MaTatI’s foster sister 
Lavangica, the young people meet and become 
mutually enamoured. It is at this period ot the story, 
immediately after their first interview', that the play 
opens. The first scene, which is between the old 
priestess and her female pupil Avalocit a, in a very 
natural manner introduces an intimation of the pre¬ 
vious events, and prepares the appearance of other 
characters, and particularly a former pupd of the same 
priestess named Sauda mini, who has now arrived at 
supernatural power by religious austerities; a circum¬ 
stance which her successor AvalGcita has learnt 
from Capa EACUN dala the female pupil of a tremen¬ 
dous magician Aghoraghanta who frequents the 
temple of the dreadful gotldcsS near the cemetery ot 
the city. 

* The business of the play commences; and Ma* 
d’hava, his companion Macabanda, and servant 
Calahansa appear upon the scene. Ma d’ava re¬ 
lates the circumstances of the interview with Ma latI, 
•and acknowledges himself deeply jmitten. His atten¬ 
dant produces a picture which Ma lati had drawn of 
Ma b’hava, and which had come into his hands from 
one of her female attendants. In return Ma d’hava 
delineates the likeness of MA LATf on the same tablet 
Og 2 
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ard up^cs umler it an impassioned stanza. It is re 
*t( icd; and being in the sequel brought back to 
;Malati, their mutual pjission. encouraged by their 
respective confidants, is naturally increased. This in¬ 
cident furnisiies iinitter for several scenes. Mean time, 
tlie kino had made the long expected demand ; and the 
minister has returned an answer that “ the king may 
dispose of his daughter as he pleases." The intelli¬ 
gence reachiiiv the lovers throws them into despair. 
Anotiicr inierview in a public garden takes place by 
tl;c controance of Camandaci. At this moment, a 
cry of 'error announces that a tremendous tiger has 
i.-^aeu from the the temple ot S'iva; an instant after, 
Na.m)\na’s youthlul sister MsDAYANTtCA' is re¬ 
ported to he in imminent danger. Then M ad’iiava’s 
companion. Macahanda, is seen rushing to her 
le'cue. lie has killed the tiger. He is himself 
woiiiuied Tiiis passes beliind the scenes. MaDAVan- 
■ric \ , saved l)y the valour of Macahanpa, appears on 
fee'- .ige. Tlie gallant youth is brought in insensible, 
lb tl.L care of the " omen he revives; and Madayan- 
, c A o! II .111 '., tails in love with her deliverer. The 
j ii'pa’ itiiMi'. lor \'J ALATi’s wedding with NandAna 
.lie aiuioi.nceil. The women are called away. Ma- 
ii'iiAVA III despair resolves to sell his living flesh for 
food to the ghosts and malignant .spirits as his only 
re 01.11 ee to purchase the accomplislirnent of his wish, 
i le .11 cordingly goes at night to the cementery. Pre- 
V'ous to his appeai.mce there, Capa'lacun'd'ala', 
ri a short soliloquy, has hinted the magician's design 
o! otl'enng a human sacrifice at the shrine of the 
.Me.iiilul goiUic'S, and selecting a beautiful woman for 
the vciim.' M.v'n’ii WA appears as a vender of hu¬ 
man fiesl) ; offering, hut in vain, to the ghosts and 
dt mons the fle.h off his limbs as the purchase of the 
.ii.complishment of his wish. He hears a cry of 
<li.,trcbs and thinks he recognises the voice of MaTati. 
The scene opens, and she is discovered dressed as a 
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victim, and the magician and sorceress preparing for the 
sacritice. They proceed in their dreadliil preparat ves. 
Ma'u'hava rushes forward to her rescue ; she Hies to 
his arms. Voices are hrard as of persons in search of 
Ma'lati. Ma'd'hwa, placing her in safety, en- 
emintcrs the magician. They quit tlie stage fighting. 
The event of the combat is announced by the sor¬ 
ceress, who vows vengeance against Ma'd'hava for 
slaying the magician her preceptor.’ 

Thk fable of the play would have been perhaps 
more judiciously arranged it this very theatrical situa¬ 
tion had been introduced ucarcr to the close of the 
drama. Bhav abhc'i i has placed it so early as'he 
fifth act. The lemiuning five (for the play is in ten 
acts) have less interest. 

‘ Ma'i.a ii who had been stolen by the magician 
while asleep, being now restored to iicr friends, the 
preparations for her wedding with Nan n ana are 
continued. By contrivance of the old priestess, who 
.idvised that she should put on her wedding dress at a 
particular temple, AJacahanua assumes that dress 
and is carriea in procession, in jilace of MaTatI, to 
the house of Nandana. IDiSgusted with the mascu¬ 
line appearance of the pretended bride, and offended 
by the rude reception given to him, Nanda.va 
to have ho further cnmimin cation with his bride, 
vows and consigns her to his sister’s care. I'his 
of course produces an interview between the lovers, 
in which Macaranda discovers himself to his mis¬ 
tress: and she consents to accompany him to the 
place of Ma'laiI’s concealment. Tlie friends ac¬ 
cordingly assemble at the garden of the temple: but 
the sorceress, Capa'lacundala', watches an op¬ 
portunity, when MaTati is unprotected, and carries 
h*tofFin a flying car. The distress of her lover and 
friends is well deo’cted: and. when reduced to despair. 
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being hopeless of recovering her, they are. happily 
relieved by the arrival of SAunA'iwixf, the former 
pupil of the priestess. She has rescued Ma'lati 
from the hands of the sorceress, and now restores her 
to her despairing lover. The play concludes with a 
double wedding.' 

Fiiom this sketch of the story it will be readily 
perceived, that the subject is not ill suited to the stage: 
and making allowance for the belief of the Hindus in 
magick and supernatural powers, attainable by worship 
of evil beings as well as of beneficent deities, the 
story would not even carry the appearance of impro¬ 
bability to an Indian audience. Setting aside this 
consideration, it is certainly conducted with art; and, 
notwithstanding some defects in the fable, the intereft 
upon the whole is not ill preserved. The incidents arc 
'triking. The intrigue well managed. As to the 
, tylc, it is of the highest order of Sanscrit composition: 
and the poetry, according to the taste, is beautiful. 

I SHALL now close this essay with the promised 
extract from the play here described. It contains an 
example, among other kinds of metre, of the Daddaca 
or long stanza: and is selected more on this account 
than as a fair specimen of the drama. This disad¬ 
vantage attends all the quotations of the present essay. 
To which another m.iy be added: that pf a prose 
translation, which never conv^eys a just notion of the 
original verse. 

Extract from Mulaii' Mdd'hava. Act 5. 

M'd’hava continues to wander in the cemetery. 

“ Human flesh, to be sold: unwounded real flesh from the 
members of a man. Take it. Take it. •” 


Amuhtubh. iScePtATB t). Fig. 4.1 
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‘ How rapidly the Paisacbas flee, quitting their territick 
forms. Alas ! the weakness of these beings.^ 

He ivalks ahoiit, 

‘ The road, of this cemetery is involved in darkness. Here 
IS before me “ the river that bounds it; and ireinendoiis is 
the roaiing of the stream, breaking away the bank, while its 
waters are embarrassed among the fragments of skulls, and its 
shores resound horribly with the howling of shakals and the 
cry of owls screeching amidst the contiguous woods. *” 

Behind the scenes, 

* Ah! unpitying father, the person, whom thou wouldest 
make the instrument of conciliating the king’s mind, now 
perishes.’ 

jMa o'n. Itslenitig ladb anxiety.'] “I heard a sound pierc¬ 
ing as the eagle’s cry ; and penetrating my soul as a voice but 
two well known. AJy heart feels rent within me ; my limbs 
fail ; I can scarcely stand. What means this f ?” 

‘ That pitious sound issued from the temple of C.\ ra la . 
Is it not the resort of the wicked ? a place for such deeds J ^ 
Be it what it may; I will look.’ 

He -walks round. 

The scene opens ; and discovers CAP,\'i.ACV}i'D'A.L\' and 

Aghoraghanto, engaged m wonhifping the idol: 

and Ma'latI dressed as a victim. 

Ma'l.] ‘Ah unpitying father' the person, whom thou 
wouldest make the insirunieui of concilliating the king’s 


• Sardula v'uriaita. [Sii Plate lb F g. 5.] 
t Mandaeranta. [See Plate D. Fig. 0 J 
t The Pracrit original of this pas age, though prose, is too beau¬ 
tiful to be omitted. 

Hi iadada nicarun'a ! eso dan’i n arenda-chittara!i6b3aran’.inj aon 
bibajjai. Ha amba siueharaaahiae I turn api bada-,i debba dubbila- 
sid6na. Ha Miladin.ia-'uvld6, inaoiu callanasahaniccassuha-sa* 
a|a-bbibir£, bhaavadi ! chirassa jaiuibidnsi ducc'haui sineiicna. Hi 
pit iahi Layangii ' siviaa-ivasar.'i-metta dausana aharo dc sainbulta' 
G g 4 
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njind, now perislies. Ah fond mol her ! thou t*o art ilain by 
the evil sport of fate. j4h venerable piicstess; who lived but 
for Ma lati; whose everj effort was for iny prosperity ; 
thou hast been taught by thy fondness, a lasting sorrow. Ah 
gentle Lavangica ! I have been shown to thee but as in a 
dream 

a'd’h.] ‘ Surely it is she. Then I find her living.’ 

Cap.a'lacun'Oala' worshipping the idol Cara tA'.] ‘I 
bow 10 thee, divine Cha'mun da .* 

“ I revere thy sport, which delights the happy court of 
S'l V while the glob'.- of the earth, sinking under the weight 
of thy stamping foot, depresses the shell of the tortoise and 
shakes one portion of the universe, whence the ocean retires 
within a deep absys that livals hell t." 

“ May thy vehemen; datice contribute to onr success and 
aatisFaction ; airccisi the pi. ise of attendant spirits astonished 
by tile loud lai.gh is.suiug lioin thy necklace of heads which 
are animated bv the iinmonalizmg liquid that drops frotn the 
n.oon in thy crest frac'.uied by the nails of the elephant’s hide 
round thy waist, swinging to the violence of thy gestures 
while mountains are overthrown hy the jerk of thy arm, ter¬ 
rible for the flashes of empoisoned flame which issue from the 
expanded heads ol hissing serpents closely entwined. 'I'lie 
region of .space mean lime are contracted, as within a circle 
marked by a flaming brand, by the rolling of thy head terri- 
fick for tiie wide flanie of thy eye red as raging fire. The 
s'ars are scattered by the flag that waves at the extremity of 
the vast skeleton which ihon bearest. And the three-eyed 
god c.Ku'ts in the close embrace of GatiRi frightened by the 
cries of ghosts and spirits triumphant J.” 

They i> ih bow before ihe idol. 


» Z'/ttra. {Si.i Pi.ATK n I'ig. 7-J 
Siruula vicridila. |Srb I'cATa D. Fig. B.J 
* I rigil sianzi i.s in/.‘/ndaca metre; of the sorcies deno- 
•ri. at< '.d.. and S.n'avurn-,ia. The verse contains J8 feet [2 

Tr I'l ' or .S t sylb’ e- and the .sunza comprises 210'.syllables 
I^Ses IrcATE h, t ig. 
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ilA d’h.] ‘ Ah ! what neglect.|i 

“ The timid maid, dad a>; a victim in clothes and gtr’andt. 
stained with a sanguine die, and exposed to the view of these 
wiched and acciiisi-d magicians, like a fawn before wolves, 
is in the jaws of death ; unhappy datightcr of the liappy Bh it • 
RIVASu. Alas', that such should be the relentless course 
of fate 

Cata L.] ‘ Now, pretty maid, ihink on him who was thy 
beloved. Cruel death hastens towards thee f.’ 

Ma LATi.] ‘Beloved Mak'hava! remenib.’r me when 
I am gone. That person is not dead, who is cherished in the 
memory of a lover.’ 

Capa'l.^ ‘Alt! enamoured of Mad’ it ava she will be¬ 
come a faithful dove. However that be, no time should be 
lost.’ 

ACtHORA, Hftiiig up the ytoordhl “ Divine Cua mvn da' 
accept this victim vowed in prayer and now oll'ered to thee J.” 

Mau’h. rushing forwiird raises Mai.ati in his armsi] 

‘ Wicked magician! thou art slain.’ 

Caim I,.] ‘Avaunt villain. Art thou not so. 

Ma l] ‘ Save me, piince!' She embraces Ma’d'hava. 

Ma d'h.] ‘ Fear nothing. “ Thy friend is before thee, who 
banishing terror in the inoinent of death has proved his affec¬ 
tion by the efforts of despair. Cease thy trembling. This 
wicked wretch shall soon feel the retribution of his ciime on 
his own head |l.” 

Aghora.j ‘ Ah ! who is he that dares to interrupt us,-’ 

Capa I .] ‘Venerable Sir! he is her lover; he is Mad'- 
HAVA, son of Ca manuali’s friend, and a vender ofhumai. 
flesh.’ 

Ma'd’h. in tears.] ‘ How is this? auspiciou maid !’ 


• Siitdnla vicnthla. ISrr Pl.ATS D. Fig. JO.T 
t Prakanhtnt, f.Sp.E I’r .'i E 1) I'ig. II.^ 
t Piaharuitnt. fScE I’lati D. Kig I'J 
i| Hariui. t See 1 e ai i D. K1". 1 J. ! 
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Ma’i.. slgHng.'\ ‘I kiiow not; Prince! I was sleeping 
on the terrace, I awoke here. But how come you in this 
place ? 

Ma'd’h. blushing.'] “ Urged by the eager wish that 1 
may be biesstJ with tliy hand, I came to this abode of 
death to sell myself to the ghosts. 1 heard thy weeping. 1 
came hither.” * •• 

Ma l.] ‘ Alas! for my sake wertthou wandering regardless 
of thyself'!’ 

Ma Jj’ii.] • Indeed, it is a:; opportune chance. 

“ Having happily s.ived my he'oted from the sword of this 
rurderer, like the moon’s orb Ir m ■ he mouth of deion;iiig 
Riibu, how is my mind distracted with doubt, melted with 
pity,agitated with wonder, inrumed with anger, and bursting 
with joy.” t 

Aoiion.] ‘ Ah! thou n-iif'mrn hoy' •• Like :t sf.ijj drawoi 
by pity for his doe whotn a tigir has seizeil. thou seizeil ihv 
own destruction, approa, iuug me eoiraoed in the woiship of 
this place of human saerifice. W retch ' I will tii't itr.iurv 
the great mother of beings with thy blood tlowing lioin a 
headle.ss trunk.”] 

Ma'd'h.] ‘ Thou worst of sinful wreiehe'' “ How' 
couldst thou attempt u; deprive the inple w oihl of its rarest 
g'un, and ll.e universe of it', greatest excellence, to hereave 
the people ofligh'. to drive the kindred to desperation, to 
humble love, to make vision vain, and render the world a mi¬ 
serable waste !” • • 


* fataiita tilac.z. (.See Plate D. Fig. J4.1 
t SardiUsvicTitiiia. f See Plate D Fi^. 1.5.] 
j SaAulu vimdila. [See Plate D. F’g. lO.j 
I Sac'harini. [See Plate . Fig. 1>. I?-! 

•• A very uncommon metre inaaediAvilot'ha or Nartut'ac^. 
tSec Plate D. Fig. 18.] 
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‘ Ah wicked wretcli! “ Hast thou dared to lift a weapon 
against that tender form, whirh even shrunk from the blow of 
light b'ossoms thrown in merry mood by pl.ufui damsels. 
This arm shall light on thy head like the sudden club of 
Yam A.”* 

Agiiob.] ‘ Strike, villain ! Art thou not such r’ 

Ma i., to Ma u’h.] ‘ Be pacified, dear Ma'd’hava! The 
cruel man i.s desperate. .Abstain from this ii' edless ha¬ 
zard.’ 

Cab \'l. to Agiior.] ‘ Venerable sir, be on your guard. 
Kill the wretch,’ 

Ma n’n and Aciiob, etJilressin^ the tvometr.] “Take 
courage. The wretch is slain. Was it ever seen that the 
lion, whose sharp fangs are fitted to laceiate the front of the 
elephant, was foiled in tight with deer,” t 

..■/ //'Jiff hehhiiS the seoics. They listen. 

‘ Ho! ye guards who seek Ma lati. The venerable and 
iinerring CamanhacI encourages Biiorivasu and in- 
Iflirts )ou to beset the temple of Caba'.'.A'. She says this 
strange and horrid deed can proceed from none btitAcHd- 
ragh a.nt’ ' ; nor can aught else, buta.sacrifice to Cara’la', 
be conjectured.’ 

Aghor.] ‘ Now is the moment which calls for cou¬ 
rage.’ 

Ma i.J ‘ Oh father! Oh venerable mother 1’ 

Ma d’h.] ‘ ’Tis resolved. I will place Ma lati in safety 
with her friends, and slay this wicked sorcerer. 

Capal'.] ‘ Wc are surrounded.’ 


* Vamnta tUaea. [See D Paata. Fig. ipj 


K 
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Ma'd’h conducts MA'LAxf to the other side, and re~ 
turns towards Aghohaghast'a. 

Aghor.*] ‘ Ah wretch ! “ My sword shall even now cut 
thee to pieces, rinjrinjr against the joints of thy bones, passing 
instantaneous rapid’.ty thy tough muscles, and playing unre¬ 
sisted in thy flesh like moist clay.” • 


They Jighl. The scene closes. 


* Stcharini. [Sec Pcate D. i' lg. 20.3 
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SYNOPTICAL TABLES 


OP 

INDIAN PROSODY. 


Feet used In Sanscrit Prosody. 

Trisyllabic. 


M. -— Molossus. M. 


F. u - Bacchic s. B. 

}{.— —Che'iicus/.Am- 
PHIMACKR. C. 

S. „ — Anaf.«itus. a. 


T. —— u Antibacchibs 
f. Palimbacchibs V. 
Hvpobacchius. H. 
J.u — oAmphiurachts /. 
ScoLius. Sc. 

u u Dactylos. D. 
N . u u Tribbachys 
Tk. 


Monosyllabic. 

L . „ Brevis. Bk. G. -- Lonous. L. 

Feet ufed in Pra'crit Prosody. 

I. c. One Cold or Mdird ; Anapaetus u « — 

Sara: Brevis o Br. A. 

S. c. Two Mdird; or Calds. Cbaran'a Dactylus— u u 
Haro’. Long us — L. D. 

Supriya: Pvbbhichius s. Vipra: Proceusmati- 
PerIAMBUS, u o P. CUS u (j o u Pa- 

3 . c. Three Mdtrdi OT Calds. Indrdsano: o,c.\' n’e Mdiras 
Tald:Tt\ociijEVS — u T. or Calds. 

Divaja; Iambus o — I. Creticus C. Bacciiius 
Tdndava: Tbibk.achys B. Paeon Pae. &c. 

o o u Tr, Svroja: 6. c. Six Mdtrds or 

Haya: Mdirds or Calds. Calds. 

Carna; bpoNB.tUs — — S. MoloeSUS M. &C. 

Paj;o/£«r«;SCOLIUS j — oSc. 
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Metre of the Feelas; regulated by the number of syllables. 
Seven classes siddiviJed into eight orders, 
CLASSES. 



{itittnlri. 

I'thtnli 

Aiiv^tittibh 

Pnl.nti, 

Pattrti. 

Trt'-htuhh. Japaft 

A'rsha, 

' 2-4 

23 

32 

30 

40 

44 

4S 

^Daivi, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

g A'suri.l 

5 

14 

13 

12 

11 

lO 

9 

(4 Prajipaty 

i, 8 

12 

IG 

20 

24 

23 

32 

D Yajush, 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

£ Saman, 

12 

14 

10 

18 

20 

22 

24 

Rich, 

18 

21 

24 

27 

30 

33 

36 

Brahmi, 

jO 

42 

48 

34 

00 

66 

/'■I 


IDistributton of the SjJlables in Triplets, Tetrastichs, &V. 


I. GA'rAxnr. 

1. Tnpail, - - 8 /, 3 “ 2-1 

2. Cliutuvlijiad, • 0 / -1 = 2-1 

3. Padaniviit, - ~ / S — 'S\ 

4. Atipailanivril, O 1 8 1 21 

5. Nigi, - - 9 1,tni)-2l 

(3. \ aiAlii, - - 0 I (i (-9— -•! 
7. Bardbtnana, -i< l 7 -f 82221 
S. Pratislu’lm, - 8 V 7 1 u= 21 
{). Dwipadviiaj, - - Ja I 21 

10 . Tripiidvirai, - II,’' Szz 22 

II. U-.!! Mil. 

J. Tripad, 112 f 8 1 2 

1. Cucuiii'i, - - 8 1 12 t 6^ 2S 
3. Pura I i/ini/t, 12 1 ^ I 1~ 28 
3. Paroshuih, ~ S | h (- r2~ 28 
2. Chaluslipad, - - 7/1= 28 

III. Ani'sht'lbh. 

). Chatushp&d, - - S/-l=32 
3, Tripad, (6 M2/2).vi'2. 12 V 
8-t-12.-Eori24 13 \ 8. h 12 \ 
12=33. 


IV^ VjRlHATl. 

1. Chutu>lipad, - - 9-^1/ =30 

2. - - - 8/2 110/2=30 

3. - - - 8/3 1 12 =30 

1. P,It'In,I, - 8 I 8 V 12 1 8 = 30 

2. I/,.’It. Ilf iirim (Scaiul'lio^if.’ii or 
I levri/i.ili,) 8 p 12 1 8 ] 8 = 30 

3. UpanJilailvrtltati, 8/3 I 12 
= 3(1 

A. Puianadvrihati, 12 | 8/3 = 

3. Mahavrdiati, (Sato/rihaii,) 12 
•8 3 = 30 

V. Pancti. 

1. C'liaius))|i. d, (13/2 18/2;. 
X.liotuU.p. - - 12 1-81121 

8=10 or 8 1-124 8 1-12=40 
■1. Altaia~p 8 1-8+12 1-12=10 

3. Prasiara-p 12 + 12-1 8 1-8= 
40 

A.Vhlara-p - 8+12-1-12+8= 
40 

5. Stmstura-j . 12+ 81- 8+ 12 = 

40 
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2. !• 5 X4~20 

2. AljMSahprnicti. 5 <2rV0 

3. Padapaneti, • 5/5r25 

4. - • 4 \-6V5 y:3=:'25 

3. Put’hya, - - - 8X5=40 

4. Jagali, .... 8x6=48 


VI.Teishtubh. 

1. Jyotishmati, 11+8x4=43 

2 . Jagati, - -12 + 8X4=44 
Purastidjy^iishmtUi, 11 (121 
+ 8X3 

Maithtia, 8 1 - 8+11 ( 12 ) + 8 -f 8 

8 + 8 + 8 + 8 + 1 + 12 ) 


Deficient and exuberant Metre. 


1 . S.inciim.ui, =5 1 ax3 cx. ,Gayatri) 5+6x3=23. 

2. Ciciidinati, =6 l-ax3 

3. I’lpilii'.i iiiricrhya, = (Tripad) = ma-iy P few-f-nany fx. 8+4+8, 
-1. Vav.iiji d’liy.'i, =(Tripad)=f. w f maiiv yi'ew cx. 8 +10 + 8. 

5. Nivtit, =:i—1 'X. Gaya'.ii) 24—1=23. 

(i. Khiini, =a I- 1 cx, iGayniri) 24 1-1=25. 

'. Viiaj —a—2 ex. (Giyatri) 8-1-3 1 6=22. 

8 . Swaiaj, =i( I 2 ex. (bayalri,) 8 18 1 10=26 '. 


1 Cniii'ii'critta of Vanscrit Prosody, and Ma'travntta of 
Pra'crit Prosody, regulated by quantity. 


1. KV.v or (i.'n’hd Pr. G^hd. 
30 1 27=57 c. 

Odd vciM': 30 c. =7jrt. ( 6 th = 
Sc..a I'i.) 

Even vcr'.e : 27 c. = 7i ft. ( 6 th = 
Br). 

Each \ i-ise rndi. in I.. 

F.iicf ill 1st vcise.before 7lh 
ft. if Pr. But it 6th It. be Pr. 
tin 11 p.iuse alter 1st syllable. 
Paii.se in 2d vtr.M' before 5thft. 
if Pi. 

16 Species; Pat'Inin- Pause 
after 3d. ft. ,3 P44=7( ft. &: 12 


+16+12 1- 15 = 570 .) Ptfuld; 
Pause placed otherwise. Hence 
A'divipula, Anli/avipula, and Ub~ 
hai/avipula. wiih 1st verse, 2d, 
or both, irrr"iilarly divided by 
the pause. Chafali 1st f. S. of 
A. 2d Sc. 3d S 4th Sc. or D. 
6th Sc. ni, (in the short verse, 
Br). 7th S. D. A. or Pr. Hence 
Muchachapati, .Jas!’hanya chafu- 
I't and Mahachafata, with 1st, 
2d or both verses so constructed. 
Therefore .4V(,a 1-3 Chafatds'f, 
Pal'hfii 1 3 f'j/>a/B/= 16 species. 


* If rticre he room to d’ ubt svhelhcr the metre be reduced from 
the next above, or raised l.oin the next below, the first verse deter> 
mines the question j for it 1 - re tcred to the cl. ss to which thdfirst 
vciseor/idi/j belongs. If this do iiqt suffice, the metre is referred 
to that class, whicli is sacred to the deity, to whom the prayer is ad» 
dressed. Should this also be iosutheient, oiher rules of selection 
Have been provided. Sometimes the metre i' eked out by 'Obstitu-' 
ting ilia or uva for correspondent Vowels. This in paitibnfar, tp> 
pears to be practised in the Samavtdtti 
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Variations: yfn/ir, 1st verse 
lOSOO. 3<f verse 6400. Chapala 
Isf verft- 32, 2d verse 16. 

In Pracrit prosody, 2/ species: 
from 2/ L. +3 B'.=r30 s):|l. ro 
IL. and iji Br.=:56 s/ll. 

SjreciSck v^’riet'es. r«//aa 
eontaioin^ I Sc. Culat’ha. 2' Sc. 
Vtsya, many Sc. Kan'Jj, no Sc. 
Gurvin'i, Sc. Jsl, 3d, 5t|i or 7th 
ft. Hat this is against rule: I 
which Ktcludcs anipdibracliys 
from the odit feel. 

2. Udgiti or f'/^'t!/'ha Pr. I'i- 
ga’ha'. 27f30-,i7c. viz. 12 f 
13+12 f 18 

3. UPAGITI Pr. G.r'hu. 27 h 
37 = 5.1 c. viz. 12 I 15 I 12 1 15. 

4. Gtxi or Udsa 'hu' Pi, 
gaha. 304 30::;tit) c. viz. 12 |- 
18H2418. 

5. A'kta'giti or Ckamthaea 
Pr. Scand'ha. 32 1 32“ 6-1 c. 

8 It. complete. (3 + 5’=Bf. and 
12+20 412 1 20-6+c). 

Species I 6 (PaCh,,.,' &c.h varia- 
tions of each verse 10800. 

In Pracrit pros dy, 28 -pedes 
from 2b L. i 8 Br. to 1 1.. and 
62 Br. 

6. Chandrlta, Sangiii or Git ' hi - 


ni Pr. Gdhni 30+ 33-62 c viV 
12f-J8H3+20. ■ 

7 . Sa^ui, or Parislti Pr. Sinhini 
32 430=62 c. vfz. 12+20+12 

Also 6. Sunpili, 32 -f 2 . 0-61 c 
J'rpa (7i It.J + L. ‘in both 
verses. 

7 . Supt/l, 32 ' 27=50 c. 

L. ill first V rse only. 

(. Pr.giti 30 1-20=30c. 

+ L. n setond verse only. 
AnugUi,2/ \ 12=50 c. 

Beveise ot Sugiti. 

Manjugiii, 20 f 30=50 C. 
Reverse of Pra!;iti. 

I'igUi, 29 1- =58 c. 

II lagiti + L. in b ath verses. 
ChaTw’ili, 2.0 1 J 2 = 6 l c. 

Revel sc 01 Sangiti. 

i'alUiri, 32 430=62 c. 

A'lyagiti —L. in last verse. 
Lahlu, 30 432=62 c. 

—L. In first ver-c. 

16 . Piamodd, 2 () \ 27~56 c. 

llp.igiti -4 L in first verse. 

16 . Cuioiiii ic.i, 27 4 22=56 c. 

1 1.. 'n '.vst verse. 

All llte-e Kinds admit I 6 spe¬ 
cies as above; viz. I'al'hyd, gcc 


9- 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


13. 


14. 


II. Ma tra •vritta or Mutra ch'hcutdas, of Sanscrit Pro~ 
soi/y. 


1 . Vaita'liva, 56 to 68 c. 

I. Pra’ah/a, 14 1 16 4 14 4 
16 = 00 c. 

End in C. + I. 

Short syiKiblea by pairs (even 
v-rses nut to begin with 
2Til!. 

2. 4p.Hi.lica, i'.nd in IJ. A S. 

3. Auptch, a'.iias:t.7, 164,8 
+ 16+18=68 c. Knd inC. 
A B. 


Each kind admits 8 viirietiea 
of the short verse ic 13 
of the long; from 3 long 
syll. to 6 short begin, 
ning the one, and from 4 
long syll. to 1 long U 6 
abort m the other. 

Also the following species 
under each kind. 

1. Dacthinantiaa, begin 

with 1. 
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Comprising 2 sat ieties 
of the odd verses. 

I. I.' (or Tr.) ; and 
4 of the even verses. 
I. B (or Pa. 2d or 
4tb or 5 Br.) 

2. Udich’ia viitta, odd verses 
b 'i^in with I. 

3. Prdc/v/a vrttta, even verses 
C. or Paj. 4. 

4. Pravrittaca, the 2 preceding 
combined. 

5. A/)araiiliCii, id /4~04c. 
(Prt’icit), 

6. Chjruhuliiii, 14 / 4 ~50 C. 
(VdicUj. 

2. Ms'tua SAM.\r.\, Id (4/4) 
X 4 rr d l c. F.nd >>. or A. 
Begin S. D. or Pm. 

1. M ttrd 2il. It. S. A. 

or 1). 3(1. ft. A. 

2. Vitloca, id Sc. or Pr. 3d. S. 
or i). 

3. I'n.aviuici, id S. A. orl). 
3d Sc. or Pit. 

4. Chiirn, 2 1 S.-. or Pr. 3d A. 
^'c. or Ph. 

i. id S. .A. or D. 3J 

S. or D. 
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6. Pidiculaea, the above inter* 

mixed. 

The 1st species admits 24 va* 
rielici.; the 2d, 32; & the 
3 ni'Xt, 48 each. The va¬ 
riations of the last species 
arc very numerous, 
a. Gn't^ trt\' ox Aehalailiriti, 
Id 1-4 All short syllables. 
4. Dwic’hasdaca ; or Cou¬ 
plet. 

1. Sic ha or Ckttdd,32 Ba. 

V ICL. 

2 species : Jiioihh Ist verse 
32 Br. 2d 16 L. 

Saami/u or Aranffacridd 1st 
verse 16 L. 2J 32 Bu. 
Also 1 S ic'ha 30 b 32 z: 
di c. 

Ist Verse28 Br. -1-L. 
2d 30 Br. L. 4- 

2. Chayj, 32 +30 =62 c. 

1st .30 Br. + L. 2d 28 Br. 

1 I,. 

3. Chuhiiiax Aliruchira2g -\-29 

;:jSc. 27 Bk. 1 - L. 

Also 3 C'lulica 29 + 31=60 c. 
1st ' ersc 27 Br. + L. 2d 
2y Br. 1 L. 


III. Matra iritta of Pracril frosody continued from 
Tabic I. 


8. Doha S. Dvslp ii'litf, 13 f- 
11 flJ I- 11 =-!s. > . 

3 f'. viz. odd verses 0 1 4 1-3. 

even vet se C 14 11. 

23 species lion) 23 1. 1 2 Br. to 
48 Br. 

9. Utcacit’lia Pi. i'-. ah ha, 
11 / 6—(id c. 

6 verses, 3 ft. each 4 1 13-3. 

8 species from Od Bi. m 26 L 
+ l0Br. 

10 Rola or Lola, 24 ■' 1 =9d''- 
P,tnse ll + l3.U.<i)«l'vv .d 111 L. 
Vec X. 


12 speties from 12 L to 24 Br. 

1 1 . Gaiidha I’r. Gundhana, 
1-18 1 17 I 18=70S)11. 

12. C'ttUushpada or Cliatush- 
padie.a Pr. Chaupaia Chaupaa, 
3()/4/4=480t. 

10 vetses ; 74 f'- */ 7 f*" 

13. (IhsttaA-G .ot:tnanda,31 
X =62 C. 10 1 6 1 13 =4 X7I'' 
3 Br. or II 1 7 1 •3 = d 1-3 X3 

I S 1 4 1-3 12 1 2 Br. 

1-1 ''liat'pada or Sh.il padica 
Pf C'.'' .// jj,.yol5d=152 «. 

H b 
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Ony.i 24 (11 1 13=64 4/4 
1-2 Bi). 1 *1=(|6, Ullala 2B (15 
I- 1.;) / 2 = 50. Varieties of 
lilt* Tetrastich 45 from ()6 Br. 
to 44 I. 1-8 Hr. Varieties of 
flic whole'stan/.i 7) from "0 L 

4 12 Bi.to 152 Br. 

15. Pr.ijjatira Pr. Ifi 

/ 4 =64 c. 4 ll. h.iid in Sc. 

16. Atiliha At hilla Pr. J/i- 
!a lox )=(j-lc. Xo Sc.End in P. 

17. Padaculaca Pr. Culjpaa, 
10/4 = 640. 6 1-4/2 4 2 I>. 

18. Raiidii stanza of iiine= 
116c. 

viz. lst = 15 r.=4 1i. viz. .3 1 4 
=4 1 4. End in Sc. or Pr. 
'id=12 c =4 ft. End in Pr. 

3d= 15 c. End in I). 

4th = ll c. =3 ft. End in Tr. 
5th=15 c. E td in D. 

6 lh to 9 th = Doha as before. 

5 species. 

19. Padniavnti Pr. I'auma, 
32/4=128 c. 8 ft. no Sc. 

20. Cundalica Pr. Ci-nJuUj, 
Stanza of eight = 1 42 c. 

Doha 1 Rol.i or Cavya. 

21. (lagan aneana, 25 / •! -.t 
100 r. 20.^) 11. V z. 5 I, X- Ij B;. 
End.in 1. 

22. Dwip.iili or Dwip.ula, 28 
/ 2=56 c. Oj n. viz. 0 14 15 
-41-* 

23. C’iianja, 41 •t2 = b2 c. 

10 ft. viz. 1 Pr. -4 C. 

24. S ic’ha,28 / 2 = 50' e. 

7 ft. viz. 6 Pr. 4 Sc. See San¬ 
scrit metre, 

25. Mala. 45 / 2=90 c. 

11 ft. viz. 4 /9-4c. 4 S. 

Also v5. Mala 45 4 27=72 c. 

1 i I V ei - e .IS above, 2d vci .sc. I'n/a. 

2O. Cliudicala Pi. Clulijla, 29 
/ 2=58 c. Half the Doha 4 5. 

37- Sauraslitr.a Pr. Suruu'ha, 
I) 1 12 1 11 4-13=48c. 

((ev' is • of the D..-ha. 

Ji.-jsli, 14/4=50c. 


34 ft. viz. 4 /3-1-L. 1 syll. 11 
01 10 ). ft. D. 

Pr. or A. sometimes S. Not 
end in P. S. 

29 . Mad’hubhava, 8 / 4 = 
32 c. 

2. ft. End in Sc. 

30. Abhira, 11 /4=44c. 

7 4 Sc. or D. 41 -4 8c. or Sc. 
4 Tr. I-Sc. 

31. Dan'dacala, 32 /4 = ri8c. 
4 /4 1 0 42 1 8 or 10 4-8 4 14. 
4.lid ill L. 

32. Dip.ica, 10/4=40. C. 

4 1 5 p Br. usually end in Sc. 

33. .S'n'ia v.doca Pr. Sinhalao 
10/4=64 c. 

4 ft. .A. iir Pr. hut end in A. 

31. Pl..vaneama Pr. Paianga- 

mi, 21 / 4 = 84 t. 

6 / J 4 1 . Bcg'n with I.. 

35.1.ila vati, 24 or less / 4 = 
96 or le.,s. 6 ft. or less, not end 
in A. 

St). H.siigita,23/4=iric. 

5 46 15/3 4 I-. Should begin 
with Pi . and end in S. 

37 . Trlhhaiigi,32/4=128 c. 

8 ft. Xo be, 4ind in 1,. 

38. Durtiiila or Duiiiiilica, 
32 / 1 = 128 c. 1048 4 1-1. ft. 8 . 

39 . 41iia or ' iirucu, 23 / 4 = 

92 . < . 

4 ft. s'. 2 . 6/3 45 . ft. 6 Br. or 1 
L. u :tli 1 Br. End in L. 

i'l. .f.i'ad'h.iia or .Jalahar.ma , 
32 / 1= 128 r. 

P.,u-rs 10 4 b 46 1 8 . ft. 8 Ge¬ 
ne. lUy I’r. i'.nd in A. 

4 1 . Wadanagriha 01 Mad.inu- 
l arii , 40/4= 160 c. 

10 1 S l-l l 4 8=40. 

42. Maha'iaslit ra Pr. Mjia- 
hilt t a, 29 / 4=110 c. 

101 8 411-1 or 6 4 4 /5 1 L. 
-t Br. 

Abo the fillowing kinds • 

43. lluclilr.i , 30/ 4= 120 C. 
7 » ft. end in L. 
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44. Calica', 14X4=56 c. 
Pauses 8 + 6 . 

45. Va'san'a, 20/4=80c. 

4 ft. End in C. Pause before the 
lust. 

46 . C;,a .roh, 16 f 14 + 16 
+ 1 -J= 60 c. ft. A. or I'r. 

47 . Jl,ail:iua'.37/4= M 8 r. 
"4 ii 5 / 7 -t- L. Pauses 10+10 

+ 101 - 7 . 

48. .Asbad'lia, 12 i 7 1-12 i 7 
=38 c. 


49. Ma'lavi, I6 +■ 12+ 16 + 

12=50 c. 

Long verses 4 ft. short verse end 

in 1.. 

50. Malta', 20 X 4 = 80 c. 

j ii. no jc. 

5 i. Rasamala, 24 X 4 = 96 c. 
0 It’ 

52. Avn'ambaca, 13 / 4 = 
5'i c. 

:> ft. 4/2 + 6. End in L. 


IV. Mitre leguhited by number of Syllables. 


ACTS A. 8 / 4 = 33 syil. 

3 It. IjCtWffi' 3 .syll. Tli« 
species vary in the 2 d ft. or 
3d place. 

1 . Simple Vacha. 

I., or Br. + .M. &r..(except 
Tr. & A. and, in the even 
verse, C). + H- + L. or Br. 
I'lierefore 1st 4lh Si 8 lh 
syll. eitiwr long or slioit. 
.5ih sho'-t. 61 h A 7 th long. 
Either 2 d or 3 l long. 
Variations of the 1st ver-e '34 ; 
of the 2 d ' 20 . 

2. Pat'lifia. 

Istver^e as above ; 2ilwiih 
Sc. for id It. Henic 7lh 
syll. short. 

3 . Ptpanla hai’hva. 

The preceding tr.insposc.l. 


4. Chapala. 

1 st verse with Tr. for 2 d ft. 
Therefore Oth & 7th syll, 
shnit. 

5. Vipula. 

2 d verse (some say 1 st, 
..iliers all) with 7tb syll, 
shorl.Therefore 2 d ft. D. Sc. 
H orTr. 

5 or 7 species: Bha-vipula. 
1 St verse (some say either) 
with !). for' 2 d ft. Ra-vil>U' 
la, with C. for 2 d ft. Navi- 
hula, ill ft. Tr. Ta-avipila, 
2,1 It. H. Ma.-vipula, id fu 
M. Ya-riputa, 8 dft. B. Ja- 
vi/>ula, id ft. hr. 

No insi..nee oerers with an 
anap'i st for the id ft or 3d 

p'.ic 
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V. j4isJuira inhandas vr Farna vritla. Metre regu¬ 
lated by uumbcr and quantity. 

litgular vr nnijorm nulrf, the stama being composed of 
equal and similar vcru’s. From one to five syllables in 
the verse, or Jrom four to liventy in the stan%a. 


I. Ucta' or Uct’ha. l 

l.Sri, — 2Ma'i)i,/. Er. 

II. Atyl'C'Ta'.'2 X-1 —8. 

). Stri, or Cam.i, 2 = S. 2. 

Rati,or Mahi,/. if.1. JSini, 
g. 1, — T. 4. Madhu, I’r Maiiii, 
■Il.-V. 

III. Madhva'. 3 / -1 . I ?• 

1. Nori, or Tall, m. — M2 
Sas'i.Pr. Siist, 3. Pr.^ 

Pr. T/c ; orMrlffi,;.— ('. -i. 

llatnan'i, or Haman a. s. ^ A. 
Pancliala, or I’tnLh.'a, — II. 
6. Mrigendra, Pr. Mauuld, j. ' 
Sc. 7- Mandai'a. bh. — D. o. 
i. .imal':, 0.1 C mal.i, ii. .v. 'I'l. 


IV. Pbatishi'’ha'4 X 

4 -2 l(i. 

1. C.aiya, or Tirna, Pr. Tin- 
na, m. g. r:2 S. 2. Gbari, or 
H.Mic.i, i. /. — 2 4'. 3. Naga- 
lic:., Li^.dic.i, Nag.ini, orNaga- 
iiic,., Pi. Aj'd'.'jnia.or 

— 2 1. 4. Sati, n.g. r;P. J. 

V Sl-i‘I!atisiit'’ha'5 

/ 4 - 'iU. 

] P.iiicli, Acsbarapancti, or 
Hansi. rri, 2 . g. — J). 8. 2 . 

Sri.omi li.i. m. 2 jf. ~ M. S. 2 
Haril .bandba, or Hai', 2 g. 1 . 
2 f. or t. 2 g. — S. E. 4. Prija, 
2 .'. r. — A. 1. 5 Vainac.i, Pr 
Jamaca, n. 2 l, — 1 *. Tr. 


From sh to l^e,■nty-s.x syllables in the Verse. 


1.Ga'vATRi. 6 / 4 - 11 . 
1. Taiiumad'bya,' t//.- S P S. 
2. Vidyullec’ba, or Scsloi, Pr, 
Sc.a 2 m. zz 3 S. 3. Saiiva j.iii.r, 
or Cbauraiisa, n — 2 P S. 4. 
V'-iminaii, / i = S P I, 5. Va- 
.Vita, or 4 ilaca. Pi. DiHa, 2 . — 
2 A. (i. Vodba, or Dwiyod'bi, 
Pr, Vijoha, 2 r. —4' S 1. . C'ba- 

iBraiisa, Pr. Chaitiansa, n n — 2 
P S. S. Mant’haiia, or Cama- 
vat.ira, (balf ol tlie Saranga), 2 
..Si 4' .(J. Sain ’ ii'.iiari or 


Soinara'ii, flialf of ilu- hhujam- 
i.fiit ala). 2 i/ 22 l 4'S. 10. Ma- 

l.i'i, Siinial.iti, Va.sania, or Ca* 
iiiiii'caiua, 2 zr IPT. JI.Da 
iiiaiiaca, 2 « “3 P. 

II. UsHNIH 7 / 4 — 28. 

1. Ciiinaralatita, (2 + 0) J t g 
nl p 4’r. .S. 2. Miid.ib'cli'a, 
»ir^=:SDS. 3. Uaripamala,. 
/ > g — A 4' S. 4. Mad’buniati. 
2K;f:i;2P A. 3. Siini.iiiKa, 
r ^ / — 2 T C. (j. Suvi.ia, // J t 
= 2 P D. 7. Caraliancba, n .'I 
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=: 2 P Sc. 8. Sirsha, Pr. 
'2iw^=:2SM. 

. III. Anushtueh 8 4 

= 32. 

J. Chitrapada, 2 hh, 1 g — 1 
DS. 2. Vidyunmala, Pr. Bij- 
jtmala, (4 + 41) 2 m2g — 2 
S -p 2 S. 3. Manaviica, i r Ma- 
navarrida, (4 + 4 t) bh. t 
T I -p T I. 4, Hansarut.i, ui n 
2 n S D B. 5, Pramanic-i, 
Nagaswarupini, or M.itallic.i, / r 
=4 1. 6. S.uijanic.a, or .Mal- 
lica, r jg I ~ 4 '\ . 7. Vit.ina, 

7 < if = 2 I T S 8. Tunga, 2 
» 2 j = 3 P S. 9. C.imala, 2 I 
B r. = 2 P 2 1. 10. Hansaoudi, 
2fraj = 2STl. l).M.it:i:)- 
gi, »i 2 / Bi = S T I S. 12. 
Pambha, nlg m = 2 P 2 S. 

IV. VlilHATI 9/4 = 36. 
1. Halaimic’hi, (3-p6 ),rBj 

= C p 2 P 1. 2. Bttujagasi- 

su.srita, (7 p 2), 2 » BI = 2 P 
A p S. 3. Bbadnca,rn r = 2 
T A I. 4. Mnliabicshnii, 3 1 — 
T '' B I, 5. Sarangi, or Sarngi. 
n //1 = 2 P S A. 6. I'avitra, Pr. 
I'ltiiilla, mbh. s. =2 S P A. 7. 
Camala, 2 « ; = 3 P A. 8. 
Bimba, n s » — V Tv. T S. i). 
Toniara,r27 = A 1 P T. 10. 
Rupamali, r bi = 3 S .\I, ] 1. 

Maniiiiad’bya or Ma'iiband'ba, 
bh.r s — T) 2 r I. 12. Bhii- 
jangas.iOgata, s j r ~ A 3 I. 

V. Pancti 10/4 = 40. 

1. Sudd’haviraj, m > jg =8 
T 3 I. 2. Panava, (5 + 5), m n 
1/ f = S U p A 8. or BI B_/ g = 
S D +A 1. 3. M.ij’ura.satini, ;■ 
j r g =4 T S. 4. Matta, (4 P 
6), BiW/.if = 2S P 2PS. 5. 
Upaal’hita, (2 ) b) i 2/g =8 p 
2 A1. 6. Bucinavati or Cliampa- 
camala (5 P59 b/i. m ig DS p 
US. /. Maiiorain.’', n 1 ig.—B 


4 I. 8. Sanyucta, V.S.,viunu .2 
yf=P2T2l. 9 Siiava'i,:. .Vi. 
g =2UT1. 10.'’0 humr » 

W( f = S A S. A. 11. Am; 'la- 
inali. or Aniiitagati, «jtig — V 
A P A. 12. iiaosg (4 4- 6), m 
Vi. mg = 2 8'i'r. S 13.Clia- 
rumuc’hi, « 7 /,'■ j = P A '< A. 
14. C2iandraiDuc'lii, / « hh. g--. 

5 1> 2 A. 

VI. TlSISinuRH II / 

= 44. 

' Indrava'ra. 2 .'7 2 g = 8 | 

1) J S. 2. U|icndrav.ijra,/I / 2 
g = 2 I U 1' S. Upajilti, or 
Ac'i.yanail, (14 species.) The 
t'e:o forfgn::’g '•iiteimi.vcd, 4. Dod’- 
liata, Jj.o d'l.o or Nllaswarupa, 

3 A.i. 2 g = 3 1) S. 5. Salini, 

14 1 7t), mil 'Is - 28+ C 
T S. (j, Valonoi, (4 I 7 1], BI 
hh. t 2 g --J.S I A T S. 7. 
Illirannnivi'aslta, (4 P7 1),bi 
/»'/. « / f = 2 S p 2 P A 8. 
llat’liod'db.ila,, r nr I g = 2 T 
A 2 I. (I. Swagata, / b hh. 2 g 
= 2 T A P 8. iO. Vriata or 
\'ritla, (4 P7t), 2Br2 g = 3 
P .A 8. 11. Sycnii i, or 8renica, 
r 7 f/g = 4TC 12. Sumuc’hi, 
(j )0':). - PA P 2 A. 

13. Bliadrica, 2 a r 'g = 2 P .A 2 
I. 14. Mauciicama.a, Sn, Ami- 
cu'a or Ciidovaladanh, (5 + 6), 
hh. I n 2g r: DS + 2 PS. 15. 
ITpaei'biia.y r/2f = ITr. STS. 
iCi. Upachitra or V istsluta, 3 si 
g = 3 A I. 17 . Ciipiim.s lajaiii- 
ta, 2 «r2f = 2 P A I S. 18. 
Anav.isita, n v hh. 2 g = 2 P 8 
1) 8. 19. Mo' ao.ica, t 2j !g 

-S 3 a'. 20. W.i'aliiiial;,3B; 
2 g = 4 S M. 21. llainaiiaca, 
r (/ /g = 4 P A. 22. Madand'lia, 
III ry 2g = 8 2 T 5. 

VII. Jag.ati' 12/4= 18. 

1. Vaosa'.'il a or Vans'asfh." 
Vila. /ly; = 2 J T •) I. 2. f.i- 

11'll .1 
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4/0 

dravMs'a, 3 r = S 1T 3 I. 3. 
Upajali, ihe tivn foregoivg tnttr- 
tntxid. 4. Tot'aca, 4 J n 4 A. 
S. Driilavilambita, n 1 bh r — 

P I 3 A 1. 6. S'triimta or Pula, 
(6 + 4), 3 n my — 3 P S + 'P 

S. 7- •lalodd’liaiagati, (6 (i), 

= 1 rn- IPI. H. Ta¬ 
ta oi L:i!Ita, In m i ::z:3P3S 
I. Q. Cubiimavichitra, (6 + 6), 
ny ny = 2 P S f 3 P S. 10. 
Chanrhala'cshica.Prainuclvilava- 
dana, Mandac.ni, Gaun or I’ra- 
bha, (7 p 5),2 ?j2r = 2 PA I 
B I. II. Bhujangaj'rayaia, 4 y 
— I T S I T S. 12. Sragvini or 
Lacihtnid’hara, 4 r :r: T S I T S 

T. 13. Pramitacshara, sj 2% — 
A Sc. 3 A. 14. I'antotpada or 
Jaladharama'a. (4 f 8,, r; bh. i 
J)T fz 2 8 p 2 P 2 S or /)/i. m s m 
:zDSD 2S.- 15. Vais wadcvi, 
(5 -p 71> 2 m 2 y = M S p IS 
B. l6. Navamal ni, (8 P 4), 
JiyM. y = 3P2T-P PS. 17 . 
ChandravHi'tm'a, (4 p 8 J), r « 
/-<. 1 = 2 T+P D A. IB.Pn- 
yarubada, « bb.J r — P 1 P3 I. 
l<). Man imala, (6 f 6], t y t n 
= SPS + SPS. 30. Lalita,'/ 
M.yr=:SIP3l. 2 l.bjjwali, 
2 n bh. r. — 3 P T 2 l. 22 . Ma- 
]ati <>r Varaianu, (5 -p 7). « 2 j 
r =: P A + A 2 1. 23. Tatnarasa 
or Lalitapada, n 2 j y—2 P 2 D 
S. 24. Lalaiia, (5 I 7 ) bh. m2 s 
irDS + DTlor hh. t n <~Ti 
S + 2 P A. 25. Drutapada, » 
M. «.v=Pl3PS. 20. Vidy- 
ad’hara, (4 -p 8 ), 4 m— 2 S p4 

S. 27. baranga, At — S I T SI 

T. 28. Maucticadama, 4 / 1 

P T I P T. 29. Modica, 4 bh. 
^ 4 D. 30. Taralenuyani, 4 n 
= 6P. 

VIII. Ati.'AGAti, 13 X 

4 = 52 . 

1. Praharbhii", (M p K*; n .-j 


r ^ = M+ 2 P 2 T S. 2. Ru- 
chiia.or Alirucliira, (4+9)./M. 

=21 P2 PTC. 3. .Mat- 
lainayuia, or Maya, (4 + 9| m 
t y s g=2 S p T I D S. 4. Gauri, 

2 h 2 r jr= 3 P T S B. 5. Man- 
jubb.is .in i, Prabod'hita, Sunan- 
dini, or C.inacaprabha sj s j g— 

A I + P 3 1. 6. Cb ndrica, 
Cshama.Utpalini, or Ciit'ilagati, 

(7 + 6) 2 « 2 < 4’ = P A+ T S 
i. 7- Calahansa, Ch.travati, or 
Sinhanada, s j 2 i g— P2T P 
D S. 8. Chancharicavali, y m'l 
r 4 = 1 2 S C T ,S. 9‘ Ci.an- 

dialec’lia, (6 p 7) 'ts'ryg = % 

P I + 2 T M. 10. Vidyut, (6 
+ 7)nr2.'4 = 2 Pl PSl 
C. 11. .Miigrndr.iniiic’tia, « 2 / 
r 4 = P A 1' 2 T .S. 12. Tara- 

ca, 4 = 3 A P .S. 13. Cala- 

canda, or C.in(!a A y I — BIT 
S I 'J'. 14. Pancajavidi, or Pan- 

cavali, bh. a 27 / = D 2 P 2 1). 
15. ( dandi, 2 w 2 t.g = 4 P D S. 
lO. Piabhavali, (4 p 9) / ^b.i / 

4 =S M 2 PTC. 

IX, Saccari, 14 y 4 
= 56 . 

1. Asambad’ha, (5 + 9) J»< >1 
J 2 ^= M .S + 3 P A S. 2. 
Aparajita, (7 + 7] 2 n r s tg — 

2 P A P 1 A 1 or J » r r /g = 

P T A1 A1. 3. Praharanacalita, 
orCalica, (7 \-7)'itihh.nlg:= 

2 P A + 2 P A. 4. Vasantati- 
laca, Slulionnata. Udd’harsliin'i, 
Mad’humad’bavi. or Sobhavat', 
/M.2,/2.ir = SIPlPTS. 5. 
Lola, or Alola, (7 p 7) ms m bh. 

2 g =S D S + S D S. 6. Indu- 

vadana, orVarasundari, hh. j s n 

2^ = TPTPTPS. 7. Nadi, 
(7 + 7)2B/y2g = 2PA + 
D TS. 8.1 -acshmi, m s t bh. 
2 f=SDSTDS. 9. Sii. avilra, 
(8 1 0; 4 .v2 ■, • i P i' 2 PS.. 
10. Madhi.uf',. IP . fl I r.') or 
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Cat'ila, (4 + 6 + 4) IE bh. ny'i 
^ i:2.S+3P+2S. ll.Pruma- 
da, »J bh. j /^ = 2 P 2 T P T 1. 
12. Manjari, (5 + Q] s /1 y ! j— 
P 2 T P T S I. 13. Cumari, (8 
+ 6) n j hh. ; 2 2 P 2 T P 

T S. 14. Sucesa.a.« r « r 
P 2 IP 3 I. 15. Vasanti, w<« )B 
3/ = 2SDA2S, 16. Nandi- 
muc’hi, (7 + 7) 2 n 2 1 2 ;; z: 3 
P S IT S. 17. C'lacr.i, or Ciia- 
orapata.R 3H/;f=T5Pl. 18 . 

Lilopava'i, (4 + 101 4 »i 2 ^ = 
2 S + 5 S. 19. Nat'agati, 4 a 2 
g—Q P+ S 20. (lopavati, bh, m 
DSDSTI. 

X. AllSACCARf, is / 

4 = 60. 

1. Chandr4varla,(7-l-8+)4njz: 
3PTr. + PTr.A. 2. Mala,or Sraj. 
(6+ 9)4 «jz:2 Tr. + 2 Tr. 
A. 3. Manigim'anicara, (8 + 
7) 4 »/ = 4 P + 2 P A. 4. 
Malini, or Nan d'nnuc’hi, (8 
+ 7) 1nm2 v = 3 PS + CT 

5. 5. Cnandralcc’ha, (7 + 8) 
wr w 2= 2 S B + S I T S. 

6. C.rmacri'da, Lilach'hela, or 
•Sarangica and Sarangaca, 5 m — 
6 S M. 7- Prabhadraca, or Sub- 
hadraca and Sucesara, (7 + 8) 
«;M./r = 2P0 + P3 1. 8. 
Ela. (5 + 10) j / 2 a y = A I 
+ 4 1 T. 9' Upamalini, {8 + 
7) 2 « t bh. r= 3 P T + S A I. 
10. \'ipiDatil.ica,n snlr—'i 
P I Tr. T S I. ll.Chitra, 3 m 
2^=:3.SMITS. 12. Tun- 
aca, or Chamara, (8 L 7 Br. = 
23 c.)—6 T C, 13. Bhramara- 
vali, 51=5 A. 14. Manahuiisa, 
f 2/M. r=AlP 2T2l. 15. 
S'arabha, orS as icala, 4 w I-1 = 
6 P A, 16. Nisipala, A4./T « r 
=DlPIP 2l. 17. Utsara, 1« 
2 4A.f=2T3Al. 18. Hans.i, 
(8f7)»27r.v = 2PD3TS. 


XI. Ashti, 

I. Risliabliag.ijavilasita, or Ga* 
jaturangavilasi'ts, (7 + 0 ) /,/;. r.T n 
if = U 2 T +3 P A. 2. V.in'. 
ini.Ji,/ bh./>g=:2P2TP2TS. 
3. Chur.i. Ciiitrabiinga, Atisnn- 
dara or Clianohala. (oouldc Sj- 
mamca) r j r jr /=8 T. 4. Pan- 
chacliamara, iVaracba or Nara- 
cha, (double Pram'inica), j ; j r 
8 T. 5 Dliiralalita,.6//. r« 
r«^=D2TP2T.^. 6. Cha¬ 
gall, Nila, Lila or A,wagati, 5 
hh. g-4 I) T I, 7. Chacita (8 
16) />/). 1 m 1 » f=D A S I S D 
A. 8. M.rdmul.ilila, (4 +6 | 6) 
m hh, n til II .■ z- ,2St 2PI + .SPI. 
9- Piiivaral.uiia, m n tr g~l 2 S 
2Pl'lS. 10 (ianidaruta, n; A/i. 
./■ ( f=2 P 2 TP 8 I'. 11.' Kai¬ 
las tic’ha, (16 or5 1 0 15) hh. , 
« 2 i/!i.gz;D2T3 \orUr+T 
P T b 1 A. 12. Varayuvati, bh. 
T 1/2 n g - U‘>T S2 P S. 13. 
Br.iliiiicai.iac.a, (double llifyan- 
maU.) 5 mg =8 S. 14 Achalad- 
hrila, or Giti/ari/a,5 n I — S P. 
15. Pinanilamba, (4 1-5 P7) m t 
y/m J »=2 S+U S + S D S. 16. 
Y.iuvaiiatuatta, (5 + U) hh,3 ms 
g = \) S+3SU .S. 

XII. Atyashiti, 17 X 

4=6s. 

1. Sic’liarin'i, (6 +11) ymns 

M. l2S+2PlDi. 2. 

Prii'iiwi, (8 + 9) ; S / s 1 / Ig — I 
P2I 1-Tr.TSl. 3. Vansapa- 
trapat la, or Vansapjtra, (10 + 
7} hh. rnhh.nlg = D iT A f2 
P .\. 4. Harin'i, (6 1- 4 f /or 
4y7)ntmTslg —2 P 1+2 S 
4 lAi. 5. Mandacranta, (4 4 6 
4-7) bh. n 2 1 2 f=2 S1-2 PI 
+ C T S. 6. Narcut'aca, or 

N. irdalaca (7 (-10 ,or Avitat'ha 

(17 2 / /e=Tr.21 + 

Tr. T I 7. 1 .' I'llara, (7 4 6 

HU 4 
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H 4:or8+5 +4t)=Tr.2l + 
PIP+TI. 8 . Hari, (0 <- 4 + 7 ) 
2n mr s I g—3 P +2 S + I A I. 
g. Canta, or Cranta, (4 I 6 + 7 ) v 
bk.nr s I g =I Sp'iPlplAi. 
10. Chilralec'ba, or Atisayani, 
( 10 + 7 ) 2 sj hh.jig =; 2 A 2 I 
+Tr. T S. j 1 . Malad'hara, or 
Vanamalacrhara, ti s js 1 / Ig zz 2 
P 2 I Tr. T S I. 12 . Hariiii, (4 
+6+7)>»M.»»nv/£— 2 S +2 
P I t S B I. 

XIII. Dhkiti, 18 x 4 = 

72. 

1 . Cusutnitalata Tfllita, (5 J-O 
+ 7) « < b3,w=M S+2 P 1 tC 
T'S. 2. Mahamalica, Naracba, 
Lata, Vanamala, (10 -4 8 tj 2 « 
4r=3PTSH TSl. 3. Sud’- 
ha, 16 V-6 pC) >/ m n s t <— I 2 S 
+ 2 PI + SPJ. 4 . HannapHita, 
(8-}-5 + 5) ms 2 j bh. r—ST 2l 
+ AI+AI. 5. Aswagati, 5 M. 
j—5l)A. 6 . C'hitraicc’ba, (4 + 
7 4 7^’’t2n2 / »i~S T f P Tr. 
S + I T M. 7- BhramaVapada, 

-■ 4. r 3 « »n=[)3 I'3 P A S. 8. 
S3' diilalalita, (12 + 6) mr./ r / r 
— S 1) 2 T A PS P I. 9. Sar- 
diila, 112 ( 0 ?« j ; j r mirS D 2 
T -A 4 T2 S. 10. ( esara, (4 P 7 
+ 7) ,’1 hh. ,i f 2 / := 2 S P2 P A 
4 S 1 C. 11 Nai'dana, (11-4 
7)n.ibh. ; 2 (r. 2 PTDI 1 2 I 
('. 13. Cliitrasala, ChitrHlcc'ha, 

(4 + 7 I 7)m bh. n 3 v=2 S 4- 2 
PA + CTS. 13. Chala, (4 P7 
P 7) m bh.n y hh. r~2 S-p 2 P A 
I l-M. 14 . Vivud’liapr y.i, (b p 
10 t) r X 2 j bh. r =. 2 T 2 I P 
P2T2I. 15. Mi.ujiiii, 2 m P/l. 
in J m=.3 SllSD 2 8. lO'.Crid- 
acliandr.T.O v:^I T P I T P 1 T P. 
17- Cbarcbaii, r x 2j bh. rz:'!’ D 
ID2T2 I. 

XIV. Atidhriti, I()x 
4 = 76. 

1. Sardalavicridita, or Soidula, 


(12 + 7) ffl X; 12 r j’r: S D 2 T 
A + S 1 C. 3. Meg’bavisp’hur- 
jita, or Vismitra, (6 p6p-7.) vm 
« x2 r »=:1 2Sp2 Pi P CT S, 
3. Paoctiacli.Tinara, 2 « z: • her- 
natC e/~T; ”7!. 4, Pusbpa- 
dama, (5 P7 p 7l < a X 2 X g— 
MS+2 PApC.'l>. 5, Bimba. 
(•5+7 + 7) mtns2t ^zzM S P2 
PA pH SI. d. ('h’bgyjj^ pg 
+ 7 or 12-|- 7) i/m n s bh. t gzzl 
2S 4 2 PI + nsi. 7. '4aca- 
rand’ca, (fi p6 P7) v m n s2 j g 
z:l 2 S + 2 P 1+ I A I. 8. Sa- 
loudratata, (8 p 4 + 7) j sj s tbh. 
5 = 1 P2 1+ PI psi A.' g..Su- 
ias.T. (7 P 7 + 5) »» r bh, ny ng 
= M T S + 2 P A + D I. 10. 
Manimanjari, v bh. n y2jgzz I 
S 2 P A 2 T 2 1. 1 i Chatidra- 

mala, or Chandra, (10 + ()) 3 n j 
2 n / = 5 P + D 3 P. 12. Dha. 
valanca, or Dli.ival.i, 6 «5 = 8 P 
A. 13. Saniblm, (7 +d pd) I i 
y hh. 2 m 5=A S A S S 3 S. 

XV. CitXTl, 20x4z:80' 

1. Snvad.ina, (7 + 7 p d) m rbh’ 

ny bh. lg=2 S B 1 2 P A+ S p J. 
2. Vritto, or G.indaca, r j r / rj 
g IzzlO't. 3.Sobha,(6+ 7 4- 
7) y m2n2t2 i: = l 2 S+2 P A 
4- r SB. 4. Gitica, or Gita, x 
2 ! bh, r X IgzzK 1 P2 T2 I A 1. 

XVI. PilACRlTI, 21 X 
4 zz 84. 

I. Sragdh.aia, (7 + 7 + 7) 
r M. n 3 ^ = 2 S B + 2 P A + 
T S B. 2. Salilanid'lii, Saraai, 
Sidd'hac;', Sas v.aOana or Dhri- 
tasii, « ;■ hh. 3 ' ; =2 PT D I p2 
A 2 I. 3. N.iiendr.i, bh. r 2n 
27.V = i)2T3 P2 DS. 

XVII. A'chiti, 22 X 

= 88. 

1 B!iadr.aca, (10 +' 12) hh. r n 
fwrf /5 = D2 TA 4lTr. 2TA. 
2. M...'.ira, or Lalita, ^ bh, g — 6 
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DTI. 3. Hatui, (8fl4) 2 )ii 2 

g^n'i gzziS^G P S. 

XVIII. ViCRiTi, 23x4 

= 92. 

I. As walalita, or Adritanaya, 
fl 1 + 12) H ; ih.j bh. i bh, I « — 
2l>Tl)r+ ITt.TDI. 2. 

Muttacrida,, or Vajivaliana, (8 + 

15) 2«/4«/^:r4S+P A. 3. 

Suodaii, (7 f 6 10) lihh.sl 

2j- A P S + 2 P S V- 2 D. 4. 

Ma'lati, or M.idamatta, ^ bh. 2g 
—7 I) S. 5. Chitrapada, 7 bh. I 
i>'=7DI. Malllca, 7 /1’ 

T 1 P T I P T I A. 

XIX.SANCRiTl, 24 X4 

= 9 ( 3 . 

l.Tantvi, (5 (-7+12 |-12)M. 
tns2bh. ng—D S (-2 P A+ 2 
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D 2 Ps 2. Durmila, 8/= 8 a. 
S-C.rita, 8 M. = 8 D, 4 . Jaiia- 
u,S)^TS1 T8 ; ;';,I TSI. 
5. MadliaVica', 7 /'v=l r TIPT 
11 ’Tl Pt;, 

XX. Aticriti, 25 X 4 
= 100 . 

1 . Craunr'.ipada, (5 (-S+Sf 
7) bh. m s bfKin g~ i> S (- D S 
h 4 P p 2PA. 2. ^'ambliu,8 
mg— n s M. 

XXI. Utcriti 26 / Azz 
i04. 

1. I’liujangavijrimbhita, (8 + 
II 1 7) 2 »»/3 n ri /j -—4 S + 
4 I’ A + I A J. 2 . Apavalia, (9 

( () p6 I 5) m (J « j 2 f z:S D 2 

l'(-3P(3P(AS. 3. Ganri. 

8 m 13 8 , 


Erom 27 io 990 syllables in ihc verse. 


DaN’Dsca, 27 X 4= 108 to 909 
X 4 =; 3996. 

1. Chim'darishtipr.iyal.i, 2 « 7 

r=2Tr.0't'. 

2. I'racliita, 2 8 Ac. r. 

325 species I'lorti 9 to 333 feet 
VIZ. 2d Area, 2 «8 r. 3d Avn- 
ava, 2 9 '• 4tli Vyala, 2 n 10 
;. 5tb Jiinula, 2 « 11 r Ai. 

Or 3. Prachita, 2 n 7 '/ = 2 

'i’r. 7 &c. B. 


4 . M.itiaiiiaiang,ililacara,9 Ac.r 

= 9 Ac. C. 

5. Sii.liavicrarila, 2 n 10 kc, r- 
(). Casamastacaca, 9 Ac. s = Q 

Ac. A. 

7‘ Anang.isec'haia, Ig Ig &c. z: 

15 &c. 1. 

8. Asoc.i:ii iiiari, r / Ac. = 15 

Ac. T. 

Alio S.SLL'iA, 2 P 8 » J ~ S 12 
PA. 


VI. Halj "‘nial Metre ; the stanza heing composed of equal 
and similar coupiets-, but the couplets, of dissimilar 
verses. 


1. U| achitr.s, (Upajali I 7j- 
nunasaj. 1st 3 v-rse 6 s Ig =3 
A 1. 2d 3 M.2f.-r 3 1) S. 

2. Drula.nad'hyii, (Doithac.i ( 
Tamaiawj. 1st 3 bh. 2g= 3 O 
S. 2d n 2.'.i/=2 P 2 U S. 


3. Vegavati, (Upachitra —pe¬ 
nult Br. in l.st verse). Isi 3 j «- 
= 2 A P S. 2d 3 bh. gg=2 D S. 

4. Bhadraviraj (species of Au~ 
pach'handaileaj. ist 1 1 rg=f> P 
2Tli>. 2d m 2g = SI) 3 T !.• 
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5. Cetumati. 1st sj t g — fi.\ 
Tr. S. 2d M. r » 2^ = T. 2 I 
Tr. S, 

6. Ac’byanaci (Vfajati viz. 
alternate Indravajra and Ufen~ 
dravejra ; some say, one verse 
Indravaira three Utn-ndrevajra.J 
1st (and 3d)2 t / 2 V=S1 DTS. 
2d (and 4th some !...y 3d) / t j t 
2^=2 I DTS. 

7-Viparitac’hyanaci (the con- 
•utrteef the preceding.) 1st / t / 2 
f=2 I D T S. 2d 2 t j2g= S I 
DTS. 

8, Harin'apluta (TirniavUam- 
Uta — one syllable) 1st 3 s / g — 
3 A I. 2d « 2>bh r — PI 2 A 1. 

9. 'Aparavaotra (sjierii’s of 
Vaitaliya: or Bhadr'iea I Mdlat J. 
ist 2 7! r / ^ = 2 P A 2 1. 2d 
%2j r = P2 A 2 J. 


10. Pushpit^gra (species of 
Aupach'har.dasiea). 1st 2 n r y 
zz 3 P 2 T SI 2An 2 ) T g zz 
2 P D 2 T S. 

11. Yavaniati. 1st rj r jzz 
6 T. 2d / r j rgzzSlH. 

12. S'ic’ha. ist 26 I g zz 7 
Tr. P 1 

13. Cbanja, 1st 30 / g = 7 
Tr. P. 2d 28 / tr = 7 Tr" P. 2d 
28 / tr =: 7 Tr. I. 

14. Lal't'i. 1st r j/g — 2 T 
2 1. 2d J 7i / ir ~ A Tr. 2 I. 

15. C atniudi (Hhadrica + 
ChanckiU'tCihicl). Ist 2 nrlg 
= Tr. I' 3 I. 2d 2 7» 2 r = 3 P 
TSI. 

16. Mipiusanra'i'.a (Mdlat^ 
■1 Mttnu ■’u.ihm). 1st n2 j > 
= 2 P T 3 I. 2 d t < r ; <r = A I 
P 3 I- 


VII. Unequal Metre ; the stanza 
dissimilar verses. 


being 


c'jinposed of 


1 . tJdgala, 1st verse s i s I zz 

A 1 Tr. T. 2d « ' / tr = Tr. .\ 2 
I. 3d hh. n j 1 g zz Tit Tr. 2 A. 
4th J 7 J 7 g — 1 

2varieties- viz. S.i:it:d'l:nca,Z6i 
verse r n bh. g zz'V T> 2 A. La- 
lila, 3d verse 2n 2 s zz 2Tr.2.A. 

2. Upast’hitaprachupita, 1st 
verse m sJ hh. 2 t?—^ D 2TD S. 
2d r 7J7 r g = A 2 P '1' .S. 3d 2 77 J 

P A. 4th 3 777 y r: 5 P D S. 
2 varieties; viz. Baidthmdn a, 
3d verse 2 7t / 2 77 r = 3 P .A. 3 

P A Sudd'havira Irithabha. 3d 


ver>c t J r zz >. '2 1. 

3. P.vn.vt hati'ri-kd’ha, iii- 
creas'n;r in arithmcfical progrc«- 
sioii fro n 8 to 20 syll. viz. 1st 
v.-rse 8, 2il 12, 3d 10, 4th 20, 

6 species: viz. Apitla, End in S 
llest lir. Pratniftida, Bcviii witli 
•S 01 begin and n.d with S. Man¬ 
ias'. or Cotsci, I'l and 2d verses 
tiansposed 12 PS j6 + 20. 
Lavali, Island 3d lr.uiS])Osed 16 
-f 12 -4- 8 "I" 20. Amritud'iiiird, 
1st and 4'.h irans ioscd 20 p 12 
H 16 1 8. 


yill. Sup.plement, under the denominati'm o/Ga. tha . 


1. Stanzas comprising font un¬ 
equal verses, constituting a metre 
not described by writers on pro- 
sody 

2. Stanzas comprising more or 
fewer verses than four ; viz. 


three, five, six, &r. 

3. .Any metre not specified by 
PlXGALA. 

4. Metre not specified by any 
writer on prosody. 
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REMAnKs upon the Authorities of Mosulmait 
Law*. 

BY J. H. HARINGTON, ESQ. 

The basis of Mohummud.an law, religious, civil, 
and criminal, is the Koran ; believed to be of divine 
origin, and to have been revealed by an angel to Mo- 
HUMMUU ; who caused it to be written and published, 
from time to time, as occasion required, for the refuta¬ 
tion of his opponents, or the instruction and guidance 
of his follov/ers: though the luindred and fourteen Soo~ 
wur, or chapters, which compose the Koran, were not 
digested, in their present form, until after the death of 
Mohummud : when they were collected by his imme- 
fliate successor Aboo Bukr: and we le afterwards, in 
the 30 th year of the Hijrah, transcribed, collated, and 
promulgated, by order of tlie Khuleefah Othma'n'^-. 

The Koran being thus considered the writjen word 
of God, its texts, when clear and applicable, and not 
abrogated by other texts of subsequent revelation, arc 
unquestionable and decisive. But, (as remarked by an 
eminent historian“ In all religions the life of the 
founder supplies the silence of written revelation; the 
sayings of Mahommet were so many lessons of truth ; 


* These remarks ar^,* intended to form part an An.ilysis (>f the 
Lavas and Regulations, for the civil government ol tlic British ter¬ 
ritories, under the Presidency of Bengal. This work is di-simied 
for the use of tlie students in the college of Perl IVilliam ; and the 
second part, which relates to Criminal .la.'tke, is introduced by a 
summary of the MohummnJan law of crimes and punishments, fr r 
the purpofe of rendering moie int.-llig.ble the ainrndments ol it 
enacted by the Regulatiruis ol the Gjvernor General m Council, 
t V. Sale's Preliminary Discourse, .Section HI. ■ 
t In chap.L, of the Deiline and FtU nj the Rowan Kmpiu, relative 
to Arabia. 
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his actions so many examples of virtue; and the public 
and private memorials were preserved by his wives and 
companions.” In fact, the ordinances of the Koran, in 
civil affairs are few and imperfect; and must have 
proved altogether inadequate to jirovide for the various 
objects of legislation, in a large and civilized commu¬ 
nity, without the aid of the Sootmut, or rule of conduct, 
deduced from the oral precepts, actions, and decisions, 
of the prophet. These were not committed to writing 
by Mohu.mmud; but were collected after his death, 
by tradition, from his companions, (the Sahahah;) 
their contemporaries, (Tah'ih'en, literally, followers;) 
and successors (Tuha-'i‘^tahiteen\) and the authentic 
traditions, vvhich have been preserved in numerous 
compilations of Ahadees, (dicta, faclaque-, precepts 
and transactions;) Soomm, (imtituta vihe, exempja ■, 
rules of practice and examples ;) orItiu dyat, (relntiones, 
reports;) constitute a second autliority of Mosulman 
law; conclusive (if the authenticity and application of 
the traditions be admitted) in all cases not expressly 
determined by the words of the Koran *. 


* The colleetion*! of trailit!'>:is t' 111 in t'.ip ti-osf 'i-rncral cstiiiijition, 
.ns j^nuine and authoril,T;Tf, in lif Smum, nr orthodox tradei- 
oniws,-art the following; dtnoiinnaled SiOiih^i-utia ; orthetixau- 
thent’C', 

1. Saheeh-i-Bokhurte. Compiled by Anoo Aedoollmi, Mo- 

of h:ikluii(i. He wa< born A. H. ip t j mid du d in the 
year 256; in the suburbs of Bumurkund. His rompilation is said 
to contain above seven thou,mid tr.iditioiis; selected from 500,000. 

2 . Sahech-i-Moodim. R) .\roo i. Host; N, .MotisuM, of Nii shti- 
fotr. He died A. H. 26l ; and is also said to have compiled his 
work from 300,000 traditions. This and the ; r ceding eo lection, 
•when C'led together, are railed Sahfehun, or the tivo authtnlid. 

3. Snunun-i-Vm-i Majah. liy MoHUMMun-PiN-i vt'ZEEir, B!N-l 

M ajxh: oI Ku-zcih (Erroneously named Br.N Mohi'.mmou, in 
D’He*belot. Sanan Ehn Ma^ia't.) He died at in 

truk. A, H. 273 . 

4. Soenan-i Aboo Duood. By Aboo Ua'ood, Soey ma'n, of Sfjii- 
ina. t le was born A. H. 202 ; and died at Buirah, in the year 2/5. 
His work is stated to ([onsist of 4,800 traditions selected from 
500,000. 
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The schisms anil dissentions, however, which took, 
place among the Moluimmudans, after the demise of 
their legislator and founder, especially the contest of the 
succession to the Khihifiit, or pontificate, which gave 
rise to the Shiya, or sectaries of Alee, have occafioned 
various differences and disagreements, both in reading 
and interpreting the words of the Koran, and in ad¬ 
mitting or rejecting the traditions, which compose the 
oral law. There appear to be an error, or verbal inac- 


5 . Jima-i Tiimizee. By Aboo Itesa Mohi'.'imi'd, of Tiimiz, in 
ToorkisUht. He is also surnamed Zvueek or Duoai.tK, fioin his 
bliiidne's. His birth was A. 11. 20(); and liis death iji 279 . His 
compilation is noticed by D'Hehki.lot, under the title of (Jtame at 
Kehir\ and is crioneously i itrd (jppairnlly from D’Hf.bbelot,) in 
Hasiilton's I'leli iiin.Ty D'-.! iurse,page30, as quoted in the HiJj. 
t/r/A .• instead of the J-mu’i-Kitbitr, on or jurisprudence, by 
iMAAt MohUMMUD. 

(i. Jjiim-i A/r hr; called al-o Niinc, By Aboo-i abd- 

00 Rahman Anaiui), of Amt, a city ol Khurasan. He was born 
A. II. 215 ; iiiid died in llic year 303 . This colicciion is selected 
from a forniii lompilati m, hy ihe same author, called the Soonun~i- 
koohra-, and mentioned by D'Herbelot. undci the title of Smtn 
At Keb 'ts. 

The four ivo'ks hist menilonrd, when riled collectively, have the 
designation ol Suonhts-:-is/ia, or llii foiii collects of traditions. The 
lliort notices, whieli Imv ■ be 11 giscn, 0 tlicir compilers, and of tha 
authors of tin- Sahtsh rs, a'c tike 1 cliiilly from ibe Mrrat^oohuahirss. 
an eslceitied genual Imsioiy i juiposed by BL'KirriYAit Khan, in 
the reign of AwKi'Nt;/.Fii. Tiny .ire ctnfiiiiied, with many otliei 
particulars, in the MiUkat. a uork u) Ji.tlionly on the traditions 
admitted by the A'cCiri i , .md use I, a- a cla-s book, in Mosulman 
Colleges, with lilt b'u';..'i-i/;/.'.all.. and Satufh-'s .Moo<hm. The 
author, SuvsH \\ Ati-.i.onDi ln, Aimo Abuoollah, M.shmooo. 
who finished Ins i.ndeitjk i.g (to vtiily and illustrate tlie iiaditions 
coni.iincd in a foinier co.11,nlat'on. called the M tsaleiho' sovnnu , 
by Hosenbin-i Mt'soo-ooii, fiKAEK) A.H, 7.-7, slates that the 
A/oautrre of Malik bin /Vns, (lUt loundcr of the second orthodox 
sect, who died A. H. 179; is, by same rcekoncd one of tlie sixth au¬ 
thentic collet lions, iiisitad ol t'lc Sisonun-i Ibssi Majak. He adds 
that others are .11 i pinion. the Datume, com,nlcd by Aboo Mohiim- 
Muo Abooollaii of Sum.irkund, suiiiaim'd Dakumei:, who was 
b.trii .A. H Ibfc, and died in 235 , should beclassed as the sixth au¬ 
thentic. Bui he lias hirost-lf civeu this p ace to tiie comp l.ition of 
Mohi’mjii’D. t’'c irraiidsoii 01 Maj.cu ; and it is co.111110.dy placed 
third in the scrlts, with reititiice to the »u).p.'»r.i >1,:. 1 ol i'ub..i.*- 
t on. 
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curacy, in the observation of the learned, and in gene* 
ral accurate, translator of the Koran, that “ the Son- 
mtes receive the Sonna, or book of traditions of their 
prophet, as of canonical authority ; whereas the 
Shiites' reject it as apocryphal, and unworthy of 
credit From this remark it might be inferred, 
that the Shiya reject the traditions altogether ^ whereas 
they admit many which are not deemed authentic, and 
are consequently rejected, by the Soo?iees. They have 
also their collections of Ahadees, and Soonuu, which 
they deem genuine and authoritative f* The difference 
between them, and the Ahl-i-Soomiui, or othodox tra- 
ditionists, who, as remarked by Mr. Hamilton, aip- 
pear to have assumed this title of distinction, “ in op¬ 
position to the innovations of the sectaries lies, as 
far as respects the traditions, in the different autho- 


* Sale’s PreliiHinury Discourse, Section VIII. 

t Moolavee Siuaj oo'deen Alee (one of the law officers of 
the courts ol Sudr Dtewanet znA Aisamut Adalut, as well as of the 
Supreme Court, at.d Cm p! >yed by the late Sir W. Jones, to compile 
the S/rceflA part of a Dij'tst o! Mosulman Law, upon contracts and 
inbt ’itapct) slates tin Kco.uab-'t uib.t, or four books of tiaditions, 
held authentic by the .S's/ao. to be the following: 

\.Tahinb. 2. . Both compiled by Aboo Jaeur Mo- 

HUMMUO.ol Toos \n Kbojaian. 

3. Jama-i Kiij,e. By ivioHUMMOD BIN-I Yakooh. Of Rif in 
Penian hah. 

4. MnnL Yahzoorh oi'l-fukteh. By Mohummud-bin Alee, of 
Komm, L so in IraL-i .1j, m. 

The thiid of th. sc ci'llfctions, which quotes the compiler of the 
two first, is said to have bet-n presented to Imam Mahdee, who was 
born A. H.2S3, The author ul the fourth compilation is staled 
in the Mujalisool-Momuneen, to have been cootcroporary with, and 
protected by, the Persian King Rorh-oo’doulah, who died. A, H, 
366. 

{ Preliminary Diseourse to his tran.slation of the Hldaifah, page 
22 . His observation, at length, is “ the iWaww/«aeJ, who assume 
to themselves the distinction of orthodox, are such as maintain the 
most ob\'oos iDlerpielatiun of the Aeran, and the obligatory force 
of the traditions, in opposition to the innovation of the sectaries ; 
^whence they aie termed Sifonis, or traditionists.” This, however, 
is partly open to the same objection, as has been stated to the re* 
aiaik of Mr. Saie. 
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ritics, which arc admitted by the two sects for the 
Ahnadees, received by them respectively. The Sionees 
allow traditionary credit to the Sahabah, or companions 
of their Prophet; especially to the most eminent 
amongst them, or those who had the longest and most 
familiar intercourse with Mohummud ; and to the 
Khoolfa-i rashidenn, or the (om Khulecfahs, who were 
the immediate successors of the Prophet; and in¬ 
structed by him in the principles, and tenets of hia 
religion. Also to several intelligent and learned men, 
who were contemporary with the companions and first 
Khukefahs, and who are included in the general de¬ 
scription of Tahiken already mentioned ; as well as to 
others, who succeeded these; (the Taba-i~taln-ieen\) 
and have verified their repoits of traditions, .by citing 
the names of the [jersons, through whom they were 
successively traced to their genuine Source, the inspired 
Apostle ol God*. 

The 5/1/i a, on the contrary, gave no authority,, 
credit, to the three first Khukefahs, Aboo Bukr, 
0ml B and Gtiima'n : no. to any other companions 
ofMoHOMMun, excepting sucii as were partisans of 
Alee. They extend their faith and obedience, how¬ 
ever, to the admission of all traditions of their Pro- 


• The n-'vire of this ne-tistd^cs not admit of afuller account of 

the5»'.fi« tradititions ; nhi.l, a'c J. imguitbeO by some authors as 
Sthtth (authenticated ;) lie.un fap;,;oved i) (weak 

andi*oor') Mt'mkur-o meuruxu. ntiposed ) by others,as 

Meosnud 'vouched or certified ;; a ad MmhuI, or Moonkutn (detached 
or divided.) The Mectnud arc also subdivided as Murjooa (ascend¬ 
ing lothe Pripiiet;) >/»»<»/ (resting with the iVioAoA:) ar.d 
iUkiooo (severed or cut sliort smong the Tahueen ;) or ’ly an. Other 
cUwsificatiot: as Maotaveatur (n-realed, lucc^s vc;) Af«.A>,..r 
public, notorious; «od IVahii particu'ar.) The Af./Aia/, 

referred to in « former note, has however been t, un,slat.-<l by an of¬ 
ficer of the fiew/o/establislnrient. and 11 It receive- siiflicient eo- 
couragement te lepty the heavy expeoceol priiitm; in hJta, it ■ 
be tpevuily published. 
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phet’s sayings and actions, which they believe to have 
been verified by any one of the twelve hndmeeyah ; as 
well as to the precepts and examples of those Imams 
themselves ; the whole of whom they venerate, as being 
the lineal descendants (through Fa'timah), and ac¬ 
cording to their tenets, the rightful successors, of 
Mohummod ; and the last of whom they beluve to 
be still living, though invisible; it having been jire- 
dicted of him, that he will return to judge and rule the 
world; to punish sinners, and those who have de¬ 
parted h'oin the true faitli ; anti to restore and con¬ 
firm the gciiume truths of religion, with piety, justice, 
and every other virtue *. 

When nc,ther the written nor oral law prescribes a 
rule of decision, the concurrence of the companions 
ofMoHUMMUD I i'u/frf/'uA) is received by the 

Sbonees, as a third source of legal authority : and if 

• The niir.icf ol the twelve Imamt arc given bv O'Herbelot, 
under th- iicad i* Imam. He has also given a brief st ittment of 
the tenets of ibe S/jtvn, under the titles of Sc/iia/., yl/i, and other 
titles ol his valucble, though (as might be expected in so volumi¬ 
nous arti iniscellnneous a work) sometime-, eriom-i u.-, and often im- 
jierlcct eouip'laimii. A fuller account of the doctrines, and praci ce 
of the S/ii'/fl is contained in the 2d vol. of Chabbin. (Deii-ripiiau 
dela Jiehgion Jei i'enani. in \\ii: marrdam Edition of his I'aaa^f tn 
Perse publ,sited m M.ECC.XI.I But the most autlieiitlc infoima- 
tion upon the jt.ri-, uudenee of the Jmiimecvah sect, (which, not 
having been efiablished, for the adniin’stration i f justice, in any 
part ol the C uupaiiy's ttriiio ies, needs not to be further noticed in 
thistiact,) will be furnished by the completion of a work, the first 
volume of which is already printed,) and entitled—** A Digest of 
Mohummudivt Laiu, according to the tenets of the Twelve Imams • 
compiled undti the supei intundence of the late Sir ilham 
*' Jones : extended, so as to comprise the whole of the loiamtea code 
" of jurisprudence, in temporal matters; and translated, from the 
“ original Arahtt, by order of the Supreme Government oil Bengal ; 
" with Notes, illustrative of the decisions of other sects of Menum~ 
mudan lawyers, on many leading and important questions. By 

•* Captain John Baillie, Profcfl'or of the Arabic and Ptrsiem Laii- 
" gvages, and of Mohunanudan Law, in the College of t'nt 
•• Willmns." 
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this also fail, they allow the validity of reason, restricted 
by analogy, {kh'as'i in applying, by inference, the ge¬ 
neral principles of law and justice, to the various trans¬ 
actions and circumstances of the changeful scene of 
human life; whicli.as tlieycould not be all foreseen, 
it was impossible they should be completely and ex¬ 
pressly provided for. This is so clearly slatetl, with 
the origin of the principal Soonet- sects, who agree in 
matters of (aith, {akiieed.) but differ on points ot prac¬ 
tical jurisprudence, ( jikjt,) in a section of the M'dhiumr 
00 downl (compendium of dynasties) of Gkf.goiiius 
Aboo’l Fiiruj, translated (into Luhn) by l^ucocK., 
in his Specimen HielorLc ylralmm; that the following 
English version will not, it is persumed, be unaccept¬ 
able ; especially as both the Arabic orignal and Latin 
translation, are little known in India *. 

“ Op the sects {Muzdhib) which differ upon the 
branches, or derivative parts of the law, concerning 
rules of jurisprudence, and cases of disquisition, four 
are the most celebrated : viz. those of M'altk bin-i 
Ans ; of Mohummud EiH-i Idreks, do’S h'apipee ; 
of Ahmi'D bin 1 Hunbul; and of \boo Huneepah 
Naoma'n bin-i Tha'bit. The fundamental'^rounds 
of disquisition {Ijlihad-, are also four; the scripture 


* Aboo'l Fur\ij \va>:i('tivi‘'ii>ui. horn at Mitattva in ALiulht 
OT Arm,nia minor, e^.C. 1220. 'In; hr'vrotn in/Jr.i w, and apprais 
to have hern 'vi-ll vrivrd o tlir ill 'uni and law, as wll as in tlie 
hislorv, 111 Ara'iii. V. Pococw’, SticAmfo Ui toTia Arribiim, com- 
piirinr an Kioract from the dyieislies of Aboi> l Fvbuj, which, 
Gibson obirivt-'., ■■ form a < Is'sle and oriciiKi! work on the ydrcWaii 
ant.quitics.” I’n'.l ■.hrd at O-forJ, In iG.SO. Also the complete 
Latin vrrsion of thr orignul woik, by Pococ.s, published in 
ItidS. Gibbon Ins addn'. ui'on thig, however, that " it is more 
u efiil for the liter.!'y than the civil histoiy el the East.” Cap. 
LI. n. 13 . 
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(kitab i) the traditionary law iSoonnuf;) the concur¬ 
rence of the prophet’s companions (Ijmad ;) and ana¬ 
logy, or analogical reasoning (kijas). For, when any 
legal question arose, respecting what was la.vful or un¬ 
lawful, a regular investigation took place, in the follow¬ 
ing manner. First, they searched the book of 
Almighty God (the Koran ;) and if any clear text were 
found in it, such was adhered to. But, if not, they 
sought for a precept, or example, of the Prophet; and 
abided by it, if applicable, as decisive. If none such 
were discovered, they inquired for a concurrent opi¬ 
nion of the Kahabah ; who, being directed in the 
right way, are not open to suspicion of misleading ; 
and therefore, if their sentiments could be ascertained, 
on the point m question, they were deemed conclu¬ 
sive. If not, an ultimate resort was had to analogy 
and reason ; the variety of contingent events being in¬ 
finite ; whereas the texts of the law are finite. It thus 
appears certain that the exercise of reason may be pro¬ 
per and necessary in legal uisquisition. Ima'm Da'ood 
of Isfahan, however, entirely rejected the exercise of 
reason ; whilst, on the contrary, Aboo Huneefah 
was so much inclined to it, that he frequently preferred 
it, in manifest cases, to traditions of single authority. 
But Ma'eik, ShafiIee, and Ibn-i Hunbul, had 
seldom recourse to analogical argument, whether mani¬ 
fest or recondite, when they could apply either a posi¬ 
tive rule, or a tradition. This gave rise to their dif¬ 
ferent opinions and judgment ; which are recorded in 
books that treat of their disputations ; yet neither infi¬ 
delity, or error, is to be charged against them on this 
account.” 


The four principal jurists, and founder! of sects, 
among the soonees, who are noticed by Aboo’l Furuj, 
have been particularly mentioned in the notes of 
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PococK s Specimen, already referred to; in the 
Bihliolhe^ne oi D Hsrbelot ; and in the preliminary 
discourse of Sale and Hamilton *. The doctrines 
of Ma LiK, and 1bn-i Hunbul, are not known to 
prevail in any part of India. Those of ShaTiiek 
have a limited prevalence on the sea coast of the penin¬ 
sula ; and are iioderstood to obtain among the Malays, 
and other Mosulman inhabitants of the Eastern 
Islands. But the authority of Aboo Huneepah, and 
his two disciples, Aboo Yoosuf and Iai'am Mohum- 
MUD, is paramount, and exclusively governs judicial 


• Their names, at length, are—I. Aboo Hunef.fah Naoma'w 
•iH'i Thabit; ftr, as | roiiuunced in Indi.i, Sabit. 2. Aaou 
ABitooLLAH Malik BiN-i-ANS, or, as olh‘ rwise read. Anus, 3. 
Aboo Aeo)Oilau Mohummuu iBN-i-InHBPs oo'SuafiUb, or a 
descendant from Shafii. 4, Aboo Abdoollah Aiimuo ui.n.i 
Hunbul. The lirst is commonly called Aboo Hunf.efah, 
meaning the father of Huneefah, and ihrrefore is iiiipio- 
iterly etted, in the tianslation of the Hidai/ah, Uy the name of 
HuNEeFAH only; which, moreover is a Icnainine appellation, and 
■was the name Ilf the second wife of Alee. (Vide Tit. Hanifah, 
in the Bib. of D'Hbkbelot,) H'- was born at Koofah, about A. H. 
80; (some say ten, and others twen;y-one; years earlier;) was iii- 
structed in the tradition'., by Imam Jafur-i Sadik. the sixth Imam ; 
who, as an authority for the precepts and actions of Moulmmuo, is 
esteemed by the Sixwees, ns a-ell as by ihe Shii/a ; (not the Shetah 
Doctor, Aboo Jafur, mentioned in i former note; as erronuoiisly 
stated in Hamilton’s Preh.iiinary Difcoorse, p. xxiii. Vid. Tit. 
Qiafar in the Bih. Or.) and died in prifon, at Bughdud, in the 
KJuld/ut of Munsoob, a. H. 150. The founder of the seesmd 
sect is known by bis proper name Malik. He was born at A/«' 
dttnah, between the years 00 and g5 T ilie Hijrah ; and died, at the 
same place, in a state of religions irtirement, during the rrign of 
Haboom oo’llusHEKD, A. H. 1/9. The. patronymic, Shajittt, 
usually disiinguislies the third leader: who was born at Grm or 
Areaton, in Paltitnu ; in Ihe hundred and Btticth year of the Hijrah ; 
and died at Coin, (where the famous Salah oo dien, some cen¬ 
turies afterwards, founded a College, in hom or of his memory anri. 
doctrines,) A. H. 204. The last chief, Abmud, is more generally ^ 
called, from hisfather, Ibn*! Hosaui He was born at Baghdad, 
or according to some at Marv, or Muito, in K.litrtiitart, A. li. 104, 
and died at Baghdad, when: he attended the lecture oi SbahUr, 

A.H.adi. ^ 
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decisions, in Bengal and Hindoostan, as well as at Corr 
stantinotle, and other seats of Mohutnmudan dominion 
in Turley and Tartary, It will therefore be sufficient 
to state the system of Agoo Huneefah, with the il¬ 
lustrations, and amendments of Aboo Yoosup and 
Im'am Moiicmmui) * ; noticing, after the manner of 
the llidiiyah, any particular opinions of the other 
orthodox sects, upon points of importance, which may 
appear to require it. 

It has been remarked by Sir W. Jones, in his pre¬ 
face to the Sira/(\ yah “that although Aboo 


• AliOO VoOSl'K Yakoob bin I IsRAAEtM OOL KoOFBE, WBi 
bo n -.a Knof iili , A. H. I la i ami after fiiii.bing bis studies upder 
AbooHl'NHsfah, w:i'- .ippo'nteil Kaaeeai Bu^hdaihy tbe Khallcrfah, 
H ADEE. He was alterw.uds, in the reign of, HarooN oo’ 
Ht.'suiEn, made Ku~if oo! Koazal, or chief Judge; and retained 
that hi!;’i station, (which is said to have, been first instituted for 
him) tin 11 his death, A. II. IHJ—Ad- o Abdooleah Mohdmmlid 
BiN-i Husun on’ SiiYBANEE (of the tribe of Sht/ban) who is nsuaUy 
Ci^lled Imam Mohommud, was horn at IVasit in Aiahtan luti, A. H. 
J.'ia. He was a (ellow piip.l with Aboo Yoosuk, under Aboo 
Huneefaii, and on the de.oh of the latter, continued his studies 
under the former. He is alsojsaid to have received msiruciion 
from. Malik. He was appointed by I Iaroon. oo'R'usheed to 
administer justice in Irah-i dj"m or Petsian Irak, and died at iii/, 
the former capital of that piovince, A. H. 1/9 or, accoiding lo 
'the Ruhsut oo'ri-abern, an t steemed history froiir the cnmiiieiice-. 
ineni to the “otnli year of t-lie f/.oia/;, by Yaiiiee, A.H. ISp. 
(See furthe''piiticulars re-peetitig Aboo S'oosue and Imam Mo- 
HUMMUD. in Hamilton's Preliminary Disoouise). ZooFUK bIn-i 
Hooeel, and Hi' UN bin-i Ziyad, (the former of wIiori held the 
appointineiit of duel' roigistrate at Butrah, where he died A.H. 
l.Sb) vre also two distii^guished contemporaries, and scholars, ol 
Aboo HuNEF,F,tH ; and aicsometimes quoted as author ties lor his 
doctrines ; especially when the two principal difeip'es are silent. 

t A work of anihoriiy upon the Mohumimid. u law ot inheri¬ 
tance, t-ansiated and published, with a commentary, bv Sir W. 
.1' NEs, in ihr year 1792. This is the o .ly p.o t of the Mosulmnn 
Di_csi, uiide-iaken b) l-ie vener.ibV judge in 178B, winch his various 
uvocatio ijl and s'tidies allowed him to complete. He deemed it 
worthy .1 being exh bited entire, as containing the “ iBst'tutes of 
Aiahtan law on 'he in p. rtant titl- mentioned by the BihiJi leg s- i 
lature (lu the Statuie 2 i Geobgf ill. Chapter LXX) ot inheritance 
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Huneepah be the acknowledged head of the prevail¬ 
ing sect, and has given his name to it, yet so great 
veneration is shown to AbooYoosup. and the lawyer 
Mohummud, that, when they both dissent from their 
master, the Moosulman judge is at liberty to adopt 
either of tiie two decisions, which may seem to him 
the more consonant to reason and founded onUie better 
authority.” This remark corresponds with the fe* 
ce' ved opinion of present lawyers; and is sanctioned, 
for the most part, by a passage to the following effect- 
in the Hummadeeyah *. “ Futvias (law decisions, ot 
opinions) are given primarily, according to the 
doctrine of Aboo Yoosup ; next according to Im'am 

and siicciasi-'n to liinds, rents, and goodi.” And it is of particular 
raliie to the jurisprud- nre of Briltth hdi.r, as llir Hidamh, trans¬ 
lated by Mr. Hamilton, does not include the law of inlieritanee. 
It has nnt been a^ertained when the author of the onginul treatise’ 
lived. But the KushJco tunun, (or dhmnm, as pronounced its 
.itraiia) the bibliographical work of Hajeb Kiivlfah, which fur¬ 
nished materials for a considerable part of the hsUmthtqiu Oritntalr, 
fFIlf. Galand's preface, p. xiv. Ed. M.1)C('.1.XXVI.) mentions 
it, under ti\e title of Furai/id oo' Sujawundee in the tol'owing terms 
together with the date ot the commentary of Styvd SHURXEr ; the 
substance ofwbieb is given by Sir W. Jonis. with thatot a recent 
Ptrsian comment, by Moulavisb Mohommud Kasim, who was 
employed by Mr. HASTives to translate, from the .fraAiit Into 
Penlm, both the Siiraju Lali and the Shiirte fitnah. “ 'I'he 
Furai,id-oo' SujjvttKd,!, Ci'n)|>osed by Imam Sikaj oo’hken, 
MAHMOon niN-i Abo oo' Rt'stiaio, of Si/iammd, is cummonly 
called the Futa/ezi Sir It is held in high estiiiiaiion and in 

veneial use.' Many of the learned have wr'tten commentaries upon 
It, t 1 the nomber of f-irly ; the best of which is the comment of 
Sttud oo'.''Ht.’Keav Al** iin-i Mohummud, of Junjeti; finished, 
^:imii)ti.i!d. III the yesr (of the Htjrah) KM. This commentary is 
uf ihc liist authority, and universally received. Several Seboliasti, 
of erudition, have siren annotations upon jt. 

* , A-Cpllection of legal eApo»itions, by Aaoo’l vutha.Roxn oo 
DBEN I8N-I Ho.am, Af<«i/il« of Nag 0 r, ia the Dnfyua; and djs- 
ii(;ated to his teacher, Hvuadoo' deem, Ahmud, chief Kazu, of 
A>Ar wilah. Tiie iin»*whon ‘bis v. oik was eoiiipired is not ea- 
ai t'y known j bpt, thought of modern .date, it is In Id in consider- 
al)lcei>timation. The court of N.xamut Adaht possess, a cumpiste 
CQi y, obtained for them, with lome other law books, by Lo'd 
Teignmouih, from thtNuwai V'izetr, in the year 1797* 
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MoRUMMtiD next according to Zoofur ; and ihcii 
according to Husun BIN 1 Zit'ac. It is said, that 
if Aboo Huneefah be of one opii ion, and his two 
disciples of another, the Ai'c-^/fe is at liherlj tochiisc 
either; but the preceeding rule must be obicrved, 
when the Mooftee is not a scientific jurist ; (and there¬ 
fore not competent to judge of the opposite opinions.) 
This is copied from the koonjah *. In judicial dc- 
creees however a preference is given to the doctrine of 
Aboo Yoosuf ^who was an eminent judge) ; for Imam 
has declared it safe to rely upon Aboo 
Yoosuf in judicial matters; and that the learned have 
followed him in such cases; though if there be a dif¬ 
ference between the two disciples, which ever agrees 
with Aboo Huneefah must be preferred. The joint 
op nion of the disciples may also be adopted, though 
differ nt from tliat of Aboo Huneefah, if the dif¬ 
ference appear to proceed fiom a change of human 
affairs ; (///. a change of men. and alteration of tyues ;) 
and modern lawyers are agieed, that the doctrine of 
the two disciples may be taken for adjudication in all 
matters of civil justice.” 

It appears, however, that the ancient jurists held 
the authority of Aboo Huneefah to be absolute, 
although both his disciples might differ from him. 
This is stated, without reservation, in a chapter, “ on 
the order of authorities to be observed in practise,” 


• A law tract often quoted in the Futau/a-i Aalumseeree, not 
known to b - at present extant; and by wliom composed, has not 
l^n Bsrerta med. 

|- SauHt oi’L AiMMAH, Aboo Bukb Mohummud, native of 
SuTukhs. in Khoraian. tTliC Mohttt composed by him will be mcn- 
t oned in a subsequent note. H ■ wrote a commentary on the 
Jama-i Su^hterol Imam MoAi mmud ; nnd a c.imnient upon the 
Krfrc.ool tiaKm, {stated in t'le Kuthj oo'zunoun to have been com¬ 
posed hy Hakim-i ShahebD, \Iob’uMMUD; but no longer extant,) 
which is c.lled ytibicnt-i Satuk'tsee, jinA often quoted in the* 
Hiidaffab. tie died, at the plac,. of bit nativity, A. U. 483. 
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forming part of the book entitled Addh ool kdzee, oj 
duties of the kdzee, in the Futdwd-i Adlumgeeree, or 
collection of !«)w cases, compiled by order of the Em¬ 
peror Aa.’lumgeer. The same cliapter contains other 
useful information upon the rules and discretion, under 
which the Mosulman magistrate is empowered to ad¬ 
minister justice ; and as it is not long, a literal trans¬ 
lation of it is here int roduced ; omitting only a quota¬ 
tion from the Mub^oJ, which being nearly a repetition 
of that given from the liudaytd, the insertion of both 
appeared superfluous. 

“ It is incumbent upon a kdtee (or judge) to give 
judgment according to the book of God; to know 
what parts of the divine book are in force, and what 
have been abrogated ; to be able to distinguish be¬ 
tween the texts which are clear and positive ; and such 
as are of doubtful meaning, having obtained a different 
interpretation from the learned. If no rule be found 
in the- book of God, the kdxee is to decide according 
to the traditions from the Prophet. He must there¬ 
fore be competent to discriminate those in force from 
such as have been superseded; and the spurioui and 
invalid, from such as are genuine and authoritative. 
He must be acquainted with those which have obraine4 
successive, notorious, or single, veiification; and with 
the character and credit of the reporters of them. 
Because some are celebrated for their knowledge of 
jurisprudence (fik-h uadalut-,) as the fOux first kkulee- 
jahs, and the three Abdoollahs, (viz. Abdoollah 
iBN-i Omor, Abdloolah ibn-i Abba's, and Ab¬ 
doollah iBN-i MusdooD, three of the more 
learned of the companions;) whilst others are esteemed 
on account of their long and familiar intercourse with 
the Prophet, and their perfect recollection of the tra¬ 
ditions ; and tliey are preferred accordingly ; the for¬ 
mer as the best authorities on the general princijdcs 
I i 4 
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of Ifgal science ; the latter for the authenticity of-par- 
ticuh.r tr.idifious. It a case arise to which none of the 
traditions, derived from the Prophet, may be applicable, 
let tlie Lizee. determine it according to the concurrent 
opinion of the Saluihah 'companions), for their con¬ 
currence allords a just and obligatory rule of conduct. 
If there be a (litfcenceof opinion anionj; ttic compa¬ 
nions, let the kazfe compare their respective arguments, 
anti follow those which, on investigation, may appear 
to him prefcral'lc ; supposing him (|iialified to enter 
into such a disquisition. He is not authorized to reject 
the whole ot thc'-e o,)inions, and adopt a judgment of 
his own. altogether novel. For llie coiiifi.inions have 
agreed upon this point, tliat although they may dili'cr 
from each other, it is not lawful to institute new doc¬ 
trines. at variance with the whole ot them. Kuusuf * 
bolds the contrary opinion, that wiien the companions 
difler, the ka-re may adopt a judgment altogether 
distinct, .as tlieir dissention affords ground fur disqui¬ 
sition ; hut what is aliove stated has ihe best founda¬ 
tion. When file companions have agreed upon a 
point, in which one of their followers (lalnieeu) has 
dissented from them; if the dissenter was not their 
contemporary, his opposition has no weight ; and a 
judgment given conformably thereto, against the con¬ 
current opinion of the companions, would be invalid : 
but if he were contemporary with them, and then 
expounded the law in opposition to their opinions. 


• Imam Aboo Biikr, Ahmud riv-i Omiip, suriiampd Khusaf, 
or the tiirrirr. He c. nigos.d ti e most c< Icbrated of the works 
known undi'i tlie liile o\ Adah ool Kazee, or duties of the Kazec ; 
and is staled, in the Kushf oo Xunoon, to have died H. 26l. A 
high eticommm is added upon his compos tion ; which is Said to 
consist of 120 Ciiapit rs, replete with uselul information. Several 
learned men loive wriilcn commentaries Uj on it, of which the 
mo^t estreniid is that of Imam Omiir niN-i'-ABD-001.-AR£E9, 
cammunly called HoooAM, the martyr, A. H. S2S. 
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and they gave sanction to his disquisitions, as in the in¬ 
stances of Shory'a and Shabee*, the concurrence 
of the companions docs not bar the opposite exposition, 
so adnfttcd. With respect, however, to expositions 
which have no other authority than part of tlie Tahi- 
ieen, there are two reports of the sentiments of Aboo 
HuNEhFAH. One, that he did not consider such to 
be authoritative : and this appears to be the true doc¬ 
trine. The other, contained in the httwadir-^, states, 
that if some of the folio.'.ers of the companions have 
given Fuiwas in their time, and have received from the 
latter a sanction to their disquisitions; as Shoev'a, 
Husun J, and Musrook ein-i Ajoa ||, their decisi> 
ons should be observed. It is thus written in the Mp- 
hirt (j. 


* Ttie first wa*. Kazte, the accuDd Moaftee, of Koefah,\n the first 
^icnuirj’ of the II. ,rah ; and tiiey were esteemed two of the molt 
leained men ol ineir a 2 ;c. Tlie former, whose ruaie at length, is 
Aboo Omyy*h Shoky* bim ooc Hieas oot Kindee, held the sta¬ 
tion ot Kaeei, at Ko.ijah, for seren.y-tivc years, and died A. H. 78 
or 80 ; alter rt ugning lii.< otfice the year beioie hi... death. The en¬ 
tire name ot tlielat.er is Abo.iOmur Aamib ein-i Shosjahei oo 
''HAT,EE, deriving his surname Iroin the town of Sha!>, in Arabia. 
Uc died A- H. 104. 

f Ten differenl works of this name, (meaning, literally, rare, 
scarL-rJ iic specified in the Kui/iJ ot Z.intorn of which one waa 
composed by Imam Mohummud. the disciple of Aboo Huneefah ; 
and It is probably that here rel'erieJ to. It is ronsidered to he of less 
auihnrity than bis five other works, the Jama-i sughter, Jama.^ ku~ 
fntr, Mubsoot, Zeeadat, and S{ju), wliieli are well known, and fre¬ 
quently quoted, under the general designation of Zai'iir vo Ruvayat, 
the coespicuous reports. 

I Vid. Bib, Or. Tit. Haiian al Basri. 

II A learned native of Hamadan, whobec.ainR a conveil to Islam, 
during the life of MohumauiI) ; and died al Koojah, A H 62. 

; There arc three works of*this title; all of wh'cii ,'.'e quoted in 
the Fulmva-i Aa/iimgteree; but the two others aie d — . iguiahedhjr 
the iiddiiion of Surukihee or Boorhanet. ■ The two latiBvwill be men¬ 
tioned ill a subsequent note. Tlic Mohret, here refeiied to, i« sup¬ 
posed lo have been written by Moulana IIuise oo deen of N^tha- 
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If the concurrent opinion of the companions be 
not found in any case, which their followers may have 
agreed upon, the Kdzee must be guided by the latter. 
Should there be a clitfercnce in opinion between the 
followers, let the Kdzee compare their arguments and 
adopt the judgment he deems preferable. If, however, 
none of the authorities referred to be forthcoming, and 
the Kdzee be a qualified jurist; ooU Ijlthad, li¬ 

terally a person capable of disquisition he may con¬ 
sider in his-own mind what is consor.uit to the princi- 
|rfcs of right and justice ; and applying tlie result, with 
a pure intention, to the facts and circumstances of the 
case, let him pass judgment accordingly. But if he 
be not a quallhed p'erson, let him take a legal opinion 
from others who are versed inihe law, and decide in 
conformity thereto. lie should, in no case, give judg¬ 
ment without knowledge of the law ; and should never 
be ashamed to ask questions for information and advice. 
It is further requisite that the Kdzee attended to two 
rules: first, that when the three Imams (Aboo IJcn- 
FEPAH, Aboo Yoosuf, and Ima'm Mohummud; all 
agree, he is not at liberty to deviate fiom their joint 
opinion, upon his own judgment. Secondly, when the 
Imams differ, Abduollah bin-i Moba'buk * says, 
the Kdzee s sentence is to be given according to the 


yirtw, who, in the luites prefixed by Svxun Ahmud-i Humavex t« 
an old copy of the Hitlat/a/i, purchased a; AlukLah, is said to have 
•■iimpileU the opinions ol the followers of Anoo Humeefab, in a 
regular srri.-s; whereas olher compilers bad blended them. This 
Mthn-i, ht'w ever, is not extant it) Indian and is only known by quo¬ 
tations from it. 

•Oneof the pupils of Aboo Huneefar, sumamed Mukooxeb 
from Muroo, the place of bis natiyiiy. He was held in high vene¬ 
ration fo, his pie y, and his tomb is said to he visited,-at Hit, in 
Arahirm Erak, (Vi<l. JJii. Or. Tit. AbdolljJ,. llc died at the age of 
63, A. il. \iio,(Alirataol-adlumJ. 
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opinion of Aboo Hunbbpah, because he was one of 
the immediate followers, and contempoiaries, of the 
companions, and opposed tl)em in the fuiwas. So it 
is in the Maheet of SohukHiSEE*. 

“ If no precedent be found from Aboo Hunbepab 
and his disciples, and the case hare been determined 
by subsequent lawyers, the Kazee is to abide by the 
judgment of the latter; unless there be a difference in 
their decisions, in which event the preference is lefr to 
his discretion. If not even a modern precedent be 
forthcoming, the Kazee may exercise his own reason and 
judgment; provided he be conversant with jurispru¬ 
dence, and have consulted with sages of tl^e law. In 
the commentary of TAHA'vEE-f-; it is stated, that if 
the i^dzee pa.ss sentence on bis own judgment, in op¬ 
position to the manifest letter of the law (NussJ, sneh 
sentence is not valid. But if the sentence be not con¬ 
trary to the clear letter of the law, and the Kazee, aftef 
passing it, sliould change his opinion, his fortner judg- 
(nent is, nevertheless, valid: though hrs'future adjudi- 


* The amhar ot' this work, which is ratant, and he'd in high es¬ 
timation, is stated, in the oo Zunom, to be Shuhs ool aih- 
SiAH, Aano-Buaa Mohvmmuo, of Smuk/is, mentioned in a former 
note, ^e Mohut-i Boorhatut, composed liy Booshan oo' dibh- 
MaEmood bin-i ApMun, is aUo noticed in the Ku,hj ao Zunutn-, 
bttt wiibout any other particulars of the author. He is mentiooed 
by D’H 8 !iBtt. 0 T, under the title of Sarat/ui. .is having been born 
at Suru'rht ; and bavuig gone ftum hence into Syria, w^ere he au- 
periniended a College at Akfifa ; and died at Damascus, A. H- S71. 
His Maheet it known in India ; and an incomplete copy if possessed 
by the eoort of Niu'imut Adalut ; but it is less esteemed than that of 
SflDltf 001 Ainksh 

t Ima'ii Aboo Jafub aiN-t Mouummud, of7aia(a town 
in Upjier Bg/tfO b one among the numerous cominentatort of the /a- 
ma-i Sugheer ot Imam Mokuumud. He also wrote an abridgemint 
of the doctrine ot Aboo HuKEBFAit, and his two disciples, uititlcd 
Makhtusur-i Tahavet. Both works are often quoted, as authorities, 
but are not known to bo now extant. He is stated in the Kstthfaa 
ZuHoau, to hare died A. H. 371 ■ 
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cations must be regulated by b» recent opinion. This 
is the doctrine of the two elders (Shy'khy^’it, vis, 
Aboo Hunbepah and Aboo Yoosvp,) and Ima'm 
Mohummito agrees, with .them, provided .the tecond 
opinion of the kazee, in such cases be deemed by others 
preferable to the first. It is further stMcd '(by TaBa'- 
vbe), tbar if the ancient jurists have formed different 
opinions upon any point, and their 'successors have 
agreed upon the opinion to be preferred; according 
to the two elders, this agreement does not remove the 
effect of the former difference ; but Ima'm Mohum- 
Mun thinks it is removed thereby. Shy'kh ool Is¬ 
lam Shu ms oob AiMMAH SuBUKHSEK, reports, howe¬ 
ver, that all.the disciples of Aboo Hunbepah agree in 
c^inion upon this .])oint, and that a few of the learned 
OP^,hold the continuance of the original dissent,! not-* 
withstanding the subsequent agreement. , If the lawyers 
of,one age concur in any particular doctrine, and a 
\aaee, in after times, differing' in opinion from them, 
yiith an upright-intention, pass an oppositf; judgment; 
s^ehold his so doing to be legal, provided there were 
an original difference' amonjr the learned upon the doc¬ 
trine in question; whilst others deem' it illegal, not¬ 
withstanding such original difference; "but all agree 
upon the illegality of the opposite judgment, supposing 
nO’difference of opinion to have been at any rime en- 
tertaioed upon the subject. In the Futavea-i Jluhiyah* 

} t,is stated, that if a ka%ei takcan exposition of the law 
rom K 'MoofteCy and differ in opinion from the latter, 
pass sentence in the caise according to his own 
j[ai9j^mcntprovided he be a person Of understanding 
and knowledge; and that if the seaience be passed 


* The author of this work, Aboo Nysa Ahmoo biv-i-Mohdm- 
MUD ooL Itabbb, of Bokhara, is naeotioned in the Kmsh/ao Zunmn 
as hsriug also written a commentary oa the Jamii AtfArcr of iNf 
AN MoifuuMUD. Hedied A. H.S85. 
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against his own opinion, in deference to thi^ of the 
Afooftee, it is according to the two disciplet (Sa'hi« 
by'n, viz. Aboo Yoosuf and Ima'm Mohohmvd) 
invalid : in like manner as in matters of religious prc-^ 
ference on presumption it is forbidden to act upon the 
judgment of others: but Aboo Howrefah holds the 
sentence to be valid in such cases, as it is the result of 
legal disquisition. Supposing the kasee not to have 
exercised his own reason on the case, at the time of his 
giving judgment according to the opinion of the Moof- 
tee ; and that he subsequently forms an opinion, at va¬ 
riance with that of the Mooftee-, Im'am Mohommud 
says, his sentence is liable to abrogation; but Aboo 
Yoosuf affirms, it is nocaffiectad thereby ; in'the same 
manner as it would not be affiected if the kazee bad 
passed sentence on bis own opinion, and had afterwards 
chan'fed that opinion. The foregoing is copied from 
the Tdtarkhuneeyah 


“ Whew there is neither written law, or concurrence 
of opinions, for the guidance of the kazee, if he be 
capable of legal disquisition, and have formed a deci¬ 
sive judgment on the case, he should carry such judg¬ 
ment into effect by his sentence, although other scien- 
tidc lawyers may dider in opinion from him; and should 
not be governed by their sentiments, in opposition to 
his own ; for that which, upon deliberate investigation, 
appears to be right and just, is accepted as such in the 
sight of God. If however the persons, who declare an 
opinion different from that of the kazee be superior to 
him in science, and he consequently adopt their judg- .. 


• Vid. Bib. Or.Tatarkhan. An impcrreci copy of the work refer¬ 
red to, entitled Futawa-i TalitMaiuti/ab, the possession of the 
^rt of Adaht. 
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Hient, questioning the grounds of it, froiA respect to 
their supericM- knowledge, Aboo Hvmbbpah admits 
the legality of his proceeding. Aboo Yoosvf and 
Im'am Mohummvd, on the contrary, do not allow it 
to be legal, unless be ultimately adopt their opinion as 
the result of bis own judgment. This, at least, is one 
report: but another says, that the master and bis two 
disciples held, respectively, the reverse of what has 
been mentioned. If in any case, the iaxee be perplex¬ 
ed by opposite proofs, let him reflect upon the case, 
and determine as he should judge right: or, for the 
greater ceitairity, let him consult other able lawyers; 
and if they differ, after weighing their arguments, let 
him decide, as apmars just. Should they agree with 
each other, biit diner from his own opinion on the case, 
he is to adhere to the latter until he be convinced it is 
ill founded, and may give judgment accordingly ; hut 
nor precipitately, or until he has duly weighed and ex* 
amined the whole of the circumstances and evidence. 
Let him not fear or .hesitate to act upon the result of 
his own judgment, after a full and deliberate examina¬ 
tion : but let him beware of a doubtful and conjectural 
decision, without complete investigation, as such will 
not be approved in the account of his actions to God ; 
though, from want of certain information to. the con* 
trary, it may pass as a valid sentence among anen. 
What has been here' said supposes the hatiet to be a 
Moojtahtd, or scientific jurist, competent, from his ta* 
lents and learning, to undertake legal disquisition. If 
he be not a person so qualified, but possesses a know¬ 
ledge and full recollection of the points and cases de¬ 
termined by the eminent lawyers of his persuasion, let 
him give judgment according to the tenets of those in 
whom be confides; and whom be believes it right to 
follow. Should he not have a perfect recollectiou of 
decided law-points, let him act upon expositions of 
the law, by Moofitcs of the orthodox dACUioc} or if 
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there" be only one such Mooftee on the spot, his sipgle 
exposition may be acted upon, without fear of imputed 
deficiency. It is thus written in the hudayid 

The legal meaning oP Jjiihdil is the d ligent exer. 
cise of the mental faculties in search of the thing de¬ 
sired ; and the requisite qualification of a Moojtahtd, is 
a discriminative knowledge of what is contained in the 
book of God, and in the tradit ons from the Prophet, 
relative to legal rules and ordinances (ahkdm.) It is 
not essential that he should also know the moral pre- 
eepts and admonitions included therein. It has been 
likewise declared that a person whose g-neral rectitude 
exceeds his deviations froni right, may lawfully prac- 
rise Ijiihad, or disquisition. But the definition above 
given is accurate : as stated in the Fosool ool lmadee~ 
\ah\. The most correct account given of a Moyhi- 
hd is, that he have a comprehensive knowledge of the 
divine book, with the different interpret.vtions thereof; 
a full acquaintance with the traditions, their gradations, 
texts, and comments; a right understanding, or power 


• A commentary on the Tohfutetl Fohaha, of SuTsaoi.* oodbeh 
Mohvmmud, of Suiiturkufidf by Aboo Buxx, bin*! Mu- 

soood, ofKas/ian,ia Persian Irak. The au'lior of the Knshf oo’ 
Zunaon states the death of the latter to have been A. H. 5S7 i and 
adds the master w as so well pleated with the comment of hit kIio- 
lar, that be gave in marriage to the latter Ins daughter FatimaK, 
vfho was also learned in the science of jurisprudence. The entire 
name of the commentary is Budaui ; m' Sifnayia fee turteeh to Shn- 
rai/ia. Both the text and comment are ouotvd as authorities; but 
neither is known to be now extant in hdif. 

t By Abooi. rtirii MonuMMiio cisi-i Anoo Burs, of Murghti. 
nan. He is stated, in the KuJ:f to Z-jnm, to have composed the 
work quoted, A. H. fiil.at tlic College founded by Imad ooi- 
Mooir, in the suburbs of Sumurhind- It contains forty sections, on 
civil transactions (MiamuJatJ only ; and living left incomplete at his 
death, was finished by his son, Jti.wAt. oo* deem. A copy is among 
the btKiks of the Xi%amut Aiaiut, and it is considered • work of aw 
tbority. 
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of just reasoning; and experience in human affairs and 
usages. This is quoted iroin the Kafee 

Having thus stated the authorities for the Mohum- 
mudan law, and the \ reference to be observed, or dis¬ 
cretion allowed, when they differ; it may be proper to 
add a short notice of the books of jurisprudence which 
are esteemed by the IJnueefeeynh sect of Soonft lawyers, 
for practical exposition of the temporal lau ; e'^pecially 
such as are extant and govern judicialdecisions in hidni. 

Aboo Huneefah himself does not apppear to have 
left any work upon juiisprudeiiceHis legal doc¬ 
trines were recoreJed and illustrated by his disciples: 
particularly' by Ima'm IMohummud ; wliose most cele¬ 
brated law-tract.-., entitled thd Jama i-snghcci\ Jamd- 't 
kuheer, Mhhsool, '/jciadal. and Shur, have been alretidy 
noticed, as collectively quoted by the title of /nhtr oo’ 
rmsjayat%. These works arc described in the kmhf oo' 


* A rommentary on llie W'a/iv, iitul written by tli<‘ s.itne auilinr 
Imam Abdoi. Buhkat. Abdoulla ins-i Ahmiu), cotnii' nly < allfil 
H*nz oo* DF.F,N, ot An uf, v\lio clu-cl A. II. 710 1 le als ■ u'oe 

the Kunz 00 ' Duin'oh, 11 w 01 k of h-L'l' .aiithoi ity, ar.U < Main in Iraiu ; 
but ecli'iscU by i"> co-nnn-i't the Und-i-Jiairt, roti pi ^fil in i! <■ 
tenth i-eiitury 01 li'e H^rah by Zvn not, Aaciofen Ii,.\-i \uji-im, 
ol Egiipt- Viet. T.t. Aiigim of D’Hekbelot, tvlio aoi eais iioupvir 
to have slated the yeai of h's death A. H O'JO, instead of ()70; 
which is itjcntioiipd more than once in the Kushf to' Zujsueu. 

■f Mr. Hamii T.’N" mentions three treatises, on theological subjects, 
as written by .Aa m iliKtEFAH: vz the Masnad, Filk-a.'-flm. and 
idodlUm f)l tl,c-e ti e Xttmnud is described in the Kr.\h) oo Zi/nom, 
as a book ol t ad lions. The wot k apparently iii((-i)d, d as the s<- 
cond, but misoatiied Fdk-al dm, instead of Filkulam lon theology,) 
is well known in India, by the name Fkk-i-Akhfir. The third is 
unknown. D'HEaBEL t, who seems to have been Mr Hamilton s 
piincioal authority, meiuions the thite woiks, under the title of 
Abcu-Hanifah. 

J Mr. Hamilton fin his Pielttninary Di-course, p. 36 ) hag inad¬ 
vertent y stated I'.ie Jima~t-kubeer t. be co'hclio ■ of tr.idilions, 
called also the Jama-dtahtth, Yeesoo Mohum.muii zin Yesoo al 
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ZuHooH as being of the first authority, for the opi¬ 
nions of Aboo Huneepah and Aboo Yoosup *; as 
well asof Ima'm Mohumm-jd. Various commentaries 
are also stated to have been written upon them during 
the early age of the Mohummudan era; and several 
are quoted 'in the Fulawa-i A-Unm^^erree, compiled ii^ 
the reign of Au'rungzeb -I*. But neither the texts, or 


Termazi. Tile apparent origin ofiliLs inUtake hat been pointed 
out ill a i'ormet note. He further remarks that the author o! tiie 
Jama~i-iuj[hter istmcenaln. But I'ldcp-iiJent y of nunvronsptber 
authorities. Imam Mohummuo isex 'resslv tiled in the llidaiah as 
the author of both works, and of ilic (See Vol. I. of the 

translatioo, p. 153.) Mr. Hamii.i\>m lut be"!! I"<1 into another er¬ 
ror, by suppoting the Muhuot, i)uoted iu the HiJaya/i, to bare been 
written by FiritR-ooL Islam iitiziiuvir,; wlicieas, of the two Mat- 
sovls cited by the author of the ILJ.i .ah, one is the compositi in of 
Imam Mohummod, above noticed ; and the otiier was composed by 
Shumsool Aimmah SuauRHsac; as observed iixa proced'Dg note. 

• yhe only work known to have been cuiiiposcd by .Aboo Yoosup 
is an Aduh otl Kazie ; and the reputation of this has been superceded 
by the celebrity of Khusap's tract of the same title, already menti¬ 
oned. He is said, however, to liave furnished his pupil. Imam Mo- 
uusiMUD, with notes ftmalte) for a considerable jiai t of his compo¬ 
sitions , particularly for the Jama-i-suirhitr, 

t Tile principal commentators of tbe “ Jama-i-susrheer" arc 
Shums ool Aimmah Surukhur ; Ahoa B-tkr Ahmud Rizrf, comm uilv 
■Called .lussas, (the plasterer ;'| Abooja.ai Ahinnd Tahivee ; Fnkr 
ool Islam Alee Buzduvee; Alioo Nu-ur Ali.iiud eol Itabee of B i- 
khara ; Aboo’t Lys Nusur, of Suaiuikund; Aboo Kusiir Ahmud, 
Isbeeiabee; Husun bin-i-Munsoor, of Ouziiind, better known hr 
tbe appellation of Razee Khan ; I'aj-oo' Jeen Abd ool f'rmUir 
Kurd..rce ; Ziiheer oo deen Ahmud riiinurt,islu*c ; and Razee \\u- 
llvivid, of Y'lzdj and Aboo acid. Mootuliui, of the sainr city ; 
whose comnientaiy is quoted by the till- of '• I'nhz.-ch." Tn ■ se¬ 
ven persons first nicutioned have also wtitieu coinnn-ntson the “ .la- 
ma-i-kubeer.besides Kazee Aboo ZyJ Abd'ollali, of Iduboo,; 
Boorhaii oo' deen Mahmood, autiior of the “ Molieet-j-Iioorlisnee 
Boorhan oo* deen Alee, author of the “ Hid. yah slums o.il A m- 
mah Mobumroud, called Hulwaee [the coufcctiorier ;) Ibn i ubduk 
Joorjauee; and Juroal oo’ deen Mahmud, of Uukbar;., wliosc com¬ 
mon deiignition is lluseeree (the mat-maker;) ano wtiuse second 
commeotary' is often quoted by the name of " Tukieir." Tha 
“Tukreer” and “ Doorur” are also known coinon-nis on tbe 
work in question ; the former by .Abool Abbas Ahmud; the latter 
by Nasitoo* deen Muliuinmttd, of Dartascus. 

Vol. X. R k 
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comments, are now known to be in India, except an 
imperfect copy of the commencement of Ka'zee Khan, 
on the Jdmd irSt^keer, which'was obtained from the 
library of the Wuwab of OnM ; and is in the possession 
oT tlic Ntxomut Adalut. Nor is there a treatise on the 
jMosuIman'l«p, written during the four first centuries 
ol tJic Hijrvk, at present, in the possession of any per¬ 
son, from whom enquiry could be made upon the sub¬ 
ject at Calcutta *. 

1'he oldest work on jurisprudence in the possession 
of the law officers of the Nixdmut AddJut, and other 
learned Mosul man lawj crs, in Calcutta, \%the Mokhtu- 
sar nol Kudootee, a compendium, or general law-fact, 
composed by Ima'm Abool Hose'n Ahmud, of Ku- 
door, a quarter of Baghdad, who died A.-H. 428. It is 
often referred to in the Ihddyah, and described in the 
Kushf on Zu)toon as a book of authority in general use, 
and held in the highest estimation. It is said to con¬ 
tain twelve thousand cases ; and has been illustrated in 


• Ii does not appear that any work on jurisprudeoce was pub- 
lisiied darinj; the first century of (he Hijrah : or ti.at any was writ¬ 
ten on ti e doctrines of Aboo Huneefab, dur.n^ the secopd century, 
except the tieatises, wliieh have been noticed, of his two disciples 
Aboo ^ oosut, and Imam Mohummud. Jn the third and fourth 
centuries, besides '■onamentaiies on tlic works oi the latter, (which 
as fondamcntal authorities, arc denommaied Osool or Original) the 
follewing law-tracts aie stated :o have been ^-'iiipoged; and are 
briefly de.'Cribed in the “ Kushf oo’Zunoon.” '\n “ .AduboolKa- 
Me" and “ Nuwadir." by Mohummud bin-i-siumaah, who died A. 
H.233. .Another treatise, of tire former title, by Aboo Hailm ,Abd 
ool llumced, w'tiodied in 2y2. Several treaiisrs of the Jatlor title, 
by Ibii-i-Rooatum, Hisham, and others. .\)so bo.ika of both title.', 
ar.d a compendium of the law, entitled •• Mokbtusur-i ’I'ahavee,” 
by boo Jafur Ahmud of Taba in tgypt who died A. H. 371 ; 
and who seems to be the author erroneously cited hy the name oi" 
Aboo Kaka, in Mr. Hamilton’s Pre!, Dis, p.38. Another com:>eii- 
dinm, entiled “ Mukhtusnr-i Kurkhee," by Aboo’l Husen Abdooi- 
l.ib of Kurkh fa wa d in the city of Bogtidad) who died A. H. JKI. 
Alda “Nu-vjdir, ’ with two other books, entitled “ Ouzjon 
and *• N uwazU”, by Aboo’l Lys N usur, of Suinttrkund. 
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rumerous commentaries; atong which seyeral are quo¬ 
ted in the Futawa-i Aalmigeeree\ but are'not now 
known to be extant in Hindrjs.tan *. 

The other books in actual use for expounding the 
Mohummudan law are of two descriptions. The first 
con^ists of texts and comments, which, in a scientific 
method, state the elements and principles of the law'; 
establish them by proofs and reasoning; and illustrate 
the applieation ol them by select cases, real or sup¬ 
posed ; sueh as the Ildlayah, Kun~ oo ilukayiih, J'llayah, 
fyikdyOh, and Ashhili o' .Nuzdyir, with their respective 
commentaries. The second description is commonly, 
blit not always, distinguished by the title of Fu/inva ; 
and is, for the most part, a collection of law cases, ar¬ 
ranged under proper heads, with a'short recital of fac;s 
and rirciimstaiices, witliout arguments, and witii autho- 
r ties only fur the cases as cjuntcd; being intended 
ch efly for practical purposes; whereas the elementary 


* The titles and authors of ihe pfincipal commcnte.nts are as f >1- 
lows. Tlw“t5ira)-i tMilibaj, " and “ .louhorah-i-njryiiah” (ihe 
laitcr ab'idged from llie fornwr) by Aboo Rnkr bin-i-Mee, com¬ 
monly called tJuJadee (the blacksmiih). Almuid bin-i-Moliumiiuid 
al>o made an afr d,;einent the ** Siraj-i-Wulihaj/' which isquoted 
bytbeiiileoi “ hu lur-'-Zakbir." The Mooltumusool ikhwan ’ 
by Aboo'l Ma. lee, ol Ghuzna. Tlie “Kifayah," by Shums «)1 
a lumah Ismaeei, ut Byhok, The " Biyan,” he Mohninmud bm-i- 
rusool of 'loukat. he “ laiUab ’ by .lulal .iboo sai-(d Moonihor, 
ol Uuzdah. 'I'hf “Yniabet'’ by Budr oo’ deta MotiutniouJ, of 
Ushboeleeah. The ’■ K.li”l.isui oo' dulacel," be Mn-'am oo' dim 
Ale-, of Mokkih. I'h,- last mennoaed com me nary is iiitjiry 
ptaised, for ns utilily, in ihe “Kusbioo' Ziii.n.r;,,’and i- -tated to 
have b'. n lurilier ini))roved by tiie aunoiaiioris of lini-i Subeeh oo’ 
deen (fsman, a native of Tartary. Mr. 1 bvwiLToN, (in his I’rel. 
Disc, p Sn, :ij,‘ has erroneously iijenlii ned the coiiimenl.iry of 
Kudooree, as rjuoud in the “ H;djy,ih," inste..d of his .Mokhtusur.” 
He app'.Us to have rii.ule a luitlnn mistake in stating ihecommrn- 
taiy Ol kndoi ee lo beahoni ih ■ “ Adulxml K.a/-ee” ol 'boo t oo- 
s i!, wb ieas no eoiiini.-ni ol that work is noiiced in the “ Kiist.f n' 
Zunoo.i , " but Knit -re.r is -pfCihed as one of the ccnimeniaiois of 
the “ Aduh o .1 isaare” of n.eii.iuncd ip a precediuj; no.d. 

u i; e 
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works first mentioned are more caJcnlated for sfiidy and 
instrucrion. The Futawa i Kd%ee Khan by Fokb oo’ 
DEEN Husun, of Ouxjund in Furghdnd, who was con¬ 
temporary with the author of the Htddya\, and whose 
collection is esteemed of fequal authority with that ce¬ 
lebrated work, must, in some measure, be excepted 
from the above-remark ; as it illustrates many cases by 
the proofs and reasoning upon which the decision of 
them is founded ♦, 

The other Futiwd extant in India, besides those al¬ 
ready mentioned in the preceding pages and notes, arc 
the Khu%dnul ool Mooftieen, Futdivti-i- Btixdx^ak, Fuia- 
■vjd-i-Nukshhundiyah, Man hoolghufar, and Mokhidr ool 
Futdwd hy finknown authors; the Fcos'^tol i~IstukOosbee, 
by Mohummui) bin-i Mahmoo?), who compiled it 
in the 625th year of the IJijrah -J-; the Fuidwd i Ihra- 
hrertrshdhiyuh, by Sha'hab oo' dkkn Ah mud, a native 
(}f IJindousiau, who composed ;t for Soolta'n Ihbka'- 
HEEM Sha'h, at JouTipoor, in ilie 9th century of the 


* A complete and accurate ropv of the “ Futawa-i Kazee Kban,” 
su;i(Hise<l to have I’oimeily bclongtd to the royal libraiy, it among 
the h.-oks o(i\ic Sit..tmut obtained Irom Luyihfmu. The 

author of the '• KusSt oo' Ztiuoon” and the preteni Kaxtt »I 
Koosa:, cottrtf i 1 extolling thrs. w rk, as replete with cam of com¬ 
mon occur-eiice, and coiisequent y of particular utility tor practical 
icference. A dig-at {“ Mo. ulttib'-) of the cases recited in it is al¬ 
to mentioiied in the “ Kushi 00’ Z-u.iocm," as made in the seventh 
ce itu y of the Hifrah, bya learuod '-yiiati, named Mohuminud bin- 
i-Moosfufa:ii..iider, and entitled •' Wuhitajoo' Shureeut.” 

-t The I curt of Niramui Adalut Ifavc a complete copy of this com- 
pilstioii, presented t > them, with t x other law books purchased at 
Lui.hnow, by ttte Kag.tf aol ATnosar, Mobuhimad Niijm oo’ deen. 
It (onsi'ts of thirty sections, upon “ Moamnlat" only: like the 
“ Foo.sool ool Itnadecyah," Lieforemomioned. The roiite:its of 
both were arranged and inc rpoiatcd 10 a collection, entitled “ Ja- 
m -ool Fo'is toiyu,” bv Budr oo’ deen Mahmood; b.-tter known by 
tlie uatii"of ibni-Kasec i-Snmawunaii, whodied A. H.S23, ’Flic 
BuOi'T of the “ KusiU iK>’ Zunoon" atatea this woik t > be in gre. i 
estim.-ition with tlie learned, as a-civil digest; but though oftei\ 
quoted as an authority, it is not knoivB to be at present 111 India- 
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Hijrdh*', and the Fiilawd-i Aahmgeeree, corppiled'at 
Dehli, by order of the Emperor Aa'lumgeek) in the 
I Ith year of his reign, corresponding with A. H. 1067. 


The Hidayah is so well known, from the English 
version of it, made by Mr. Chakles Hamilton, and 
publishediii the year 179I; that it will be unnecessary 
to say much of it. The kdxeeool kcos.tJ, 'm his cata¬ 
logue of books already adverted to. describes it in the 
following terms. “ The llulasah is a commentary 
upon tlie Biduynl ool MoohtuJee, and both the text and 
comments were composed by Sax'kh Hoorha'n 00 ’ 
BEEN Alee, son of Anoo Bukr, of ylurghumn, who 
lived to the a^e of sixty two ; and, after employing 
thirteen years in the composition of the latter work, 
departed from this world A. 11 , 5 y 8 . The general 
arrangement, and division of it, are adopted from the 
Javia-i Sughecr of Ima'm Mohummud. It is cele¬ 
brated amongst the learned for its scktlioii of law aises, 
and connection of tl em with the proofs and arguments 
by which they have l',een determined. Wherefore ineve- 
ry age it has been esteemed iiy lawyers \ many of whom 
have written comments and annotations upon it.” It 
IS spoken of in nearly the same language, by the author 
of the Kvshf 'ju Zunoou who adds, “ it is a rule ot'served 
by the composer of this wo-k to state first the opinions 
and arguments of the two disciples (Aboo Yoosuf and 
Ima'm Mohimmud) ; afterwards the doctiinc of the 


• Ibrahrfin sfiah figned Jit J ninjionr (during the confinion of 
ll.p bmpirc of Dell.)', coiisemijr.l to the invasion of 'I'ymoor) for 
forty years, and lUed . H. M44. The court ol AWmnf Adtlul 
poisess an entire copy ot the work referred to: but it is a mixed 
eullection, and not deemed authoritative. 

Kka 
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grc.it Ima'm (Aboo Huneepah) ; and then to expa¬ 
tiate on the proofs, adduced by the latter, in such 
manner as to refute any opposite reasoning on the part 
of the disciples. Whenever he.^!e^ lates from tbis rule 
it may be inferred that he inclines to the opinion of 
Aboo Yoosup and Ima'm MohuMMuA. It is also his 
practice, to illustrate the cases specified in the Jama-i 
Sughter^ and by Kuuoorek ; intending the latter, 
whenever he uses the expression he has s.t 'itl hi the hook. 
In praise of the lildayah^ it has been declared, like the 
koran, to have superseded .-ill 'preiious books on the 
lavr: that all [lersons should remember the rules 
prescribed in it; and that it should be followed as a 
guide through life.” This eulogiutii ®n the lluiayah 
IS conflr.med in a papers written by Moo'eavee Mo- 
HUMMi-'D 11 A'sHiD,ou<tbf the Mooftces 6f the Supreme 
Court of Judicature and Courts of Sudr Deevidnee and 
N'mamut A.Uilul, as well as one of the most learned 
Mosulmans in hulia ; who remarks on the text, and 
some of the principal comments, to the following effect. 
“ No text or comrtientary, now extant, can be com¬ 
pared jwitb tile HjJayah as a digest of approved law 
cises, illustrated by the pmufs and arguments which cs- 
ttiblish them. Ifis therefore, with its comments, fit to 
be the standard of legal decision in the present times. 
Many commentaries have l>ren written upon it: but 
four only, the Nihnyoh, hiayah, Kjfayah and. Futh ool 
kaJe^r, are forthcdiiiing in B.nga}. 'I'he Nihayah was 
first composed : ami has superior credit as being the 
original from which the others have borrowed. But 
the author of the Inayah has merited esteem by his 
studious analysis ; and interpretation of the letter and 
meaning of Hn/uyah. Tlie kifayah alsb dcserces 
CO nmendarion, from its concise statement of the sub¬ 
stance of otlicr commentaries, as well as frbm some 
additions to rlicm. And the Fuih ool kiuleer is pre¬ 
ferable to the whole, as an ample collection of cases. 
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(rendering it equal in this respect to a Fjtavua) 
expressed with suitable brevity of language 

The Kwn oo dukavik has been already mentioned, 
as composed by Ha'fiz oo deen, autlior of the Kafee 
and JV.tfee. It is a short general treatise of law, used 


• The " Nihayail" was composeil tjy 1 Insnm ooMeen Hosen Ib- 
ni Ale.;, saiu to have been a pupil oi' Ijooriiaii <h) deen, author of 
the “ Hidayab." I he latter having, from some unknown cause, 
omitted the law of inheritance, ii has been added by thecoi.rmen- 
tator. But this part of the “ N'ihayah” does not, appear to .have 
obtained equal celebrity with the “ Fnra, eez-i-sir.iiee-yah" men¬ 
tioned, in a former note. The “ Kusbf o)’ Zuii’ on" notices two 
commentaries of the title of ’'Inoyat'the first of which w.is 
cotnmeiieed by Abool Abas Ahinud, a Kai: in Kgyiit, who died 
A. H, 710} and was comp'eted in the succeeding er.tury of the 
Hijrah by Kasee Saeed 00 deen, of Dubur. The s-.ond, which is 
that referred to as extant in India, was composed by Shykh AkinuJ 
oo’ deen Mnhumraud, who died A. H. 7b0iImam oo' deen Ameer 
Katib Bin-i Ameer Omur, wh.o had previously written another com¬ 
mentary entitled “ Ghayutool biyan" after employing himself for 
twenty-seven years at Cairo, and other places, to rend-r his second 
work more cotpi’let^, finished the “ Kifayah." nt Damascus, in the 
747 th year of the Hijrah. The “ Futii 60 I Kudeer is stated,to 
have h^ commenced.by its .mthor Kumal u.,’deen Mohummud 
of ^was, commdnly called ih..- -H 'mam, n the ayth year of the 
and to have occupied a considerab'i p e t of the rema ning 
period of bis life, which was terminated in 801 . Other commen-, 
taries upon the “ Hidayan ’' are mcntioni d in the “ Kusbf 00 ' Zu- 
Booo butaatbey arc not procuamc lu Iq.dia,it will b, su lic.ent 
to notice the ‘‘Fuwaeed,” by Hunieo.l 00 deen Alec, of Bukhara, 
who died A, H. 607 ; and is sapjipsed by some to h -ve been the 
first commentator} bat his tract,.being extremely brid', h.is been 
superseded by the subsequent comments; tlie “ Miarai 00 dirayul,” 
by Kuwam 00 ' deen Moiiummud, alsa.of Bokhara, who died A. if. 
747 ,; and whose commentary is quoted in tue " Aalnmgeeieei” 
and the “Odah" by Kumal un'deeu Melmmmud, also qu>;ed; 
though it is described as ratner an abstract, than a continent ■, b. - 
ing,a iiietho4ical'.collectioii of the law cases contained in fhe“ Ui- 
dayah,” witbopt the argomeots stated in pr-of of them. ‘p\e“ \i- 
hayah qol Klfisyah," byTajoo’ Shurreyot Omur, is also men' o ted 
in the •• Kasbt 00 ’ Zunoon" as a cem.ncntary on the “ H da. 1 j” 
but the Jfozermifjfoeza/, in describing an imt'erfret copy of t, be¬ 
longing to the Nizamut Adalut, terms it a “• Hu.hecah,” or m rgi- 
ivd notebook. An incoiiipletccopy 01 the " Kifayab” laalsoa ajng 
the law fcocilis of chat court. 
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io Mosultnan colleges, as an elementary book of 
instruction ; but Superseded, as a book of reference for 
legal exposition, by its commentaries; of which the 
following are extant in India. The Tubieen ooJ hukayik, 
by Bukr oo’ DERR Aboo Momvmmud asman of Zylj 
who died A. H. 743. His comment is valped by the 
followers of Aboo Hunbbfah, as eoRtmning a com- 

? lete refutation of the opposite doctfine of Shafiiee. 

'he Buhr oo' rayik, by the learned Zt'n oot Aabideek 
Ibr-i.Nujeem of Egyptf left incomplete, at his death, 
A. H. 970 ; ,and unequally finished by his brother 
SiRAJ 00’ DEER Omur, who also wtotc acom'mehtary 
eniitled the Nithrifayik, bu't of inferior merit to that of 
Zv'n 001. Aa'bideer; which is held in the utmost 
estimitktn : and.is spo^n'of in the kushf 00' Zunoon 
as equalled only by the' Futh 6 ol Kndeer\ Ibn-i Ho- 
'commentary On the Hidayah. The Mutlubi 
f^^yikox, as more geiWiaily called jlynee by Rudroo’ 
hBEN MohvmmUS Ay'ree, of Dubur in jirabia. This 
comfnentary is also esteemed, as containing an ample 
colloction of law cases; and though surpassed, in this 
respect, by the Buhr-i-rayik, "iX bus \.)\t advantage of 
having been brought to a conclusion 'by the' author; 
wliosc erudition obtained him the title of UUtnah, in 
common with Zv'w ooe Aa'bidbrn •. 


* ^noitier commentaiy oil the " Kun?. 00 dukajrik,” eotitkd 
" Maaduq,** ii known in India. Bnt (be name of the author baa 
not been ascertained. The "Eezi^h” bjr SI'.ykh Yahjra, snd 
“.Bumz o»I Hubayik” by Kazee Budr od deen Mahmood, arealao 
noticed, Widi 'tbc' ttatnea of some oiber commentators, in the 
“Eustifod’ Zunoon;” but. they are not celebrated, or qnottsd aa 
as autborities. ’ The' epurt of Nixamut AJalut possess an incomplate 
cii|)y' of the ” Bubroo' layik on which the Kazet ool Koozat re* 
mai ks /in his oatalo|’ac) that *' it-comprisea a compilation of cases, 
general and patticolar; with t,he useful result of the author’s re- 
seaicbes upon a variety of legal questtonat and is received as au* 
heiitic by tbe followers of Al^Hoboefah in every city of lalaoi. ' 
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The text'of the Fikayah, composed in the 7th cen¬ 
tury of the fftfrah by Boorma'n oo’ Shurekut 
Mahmoob, son of the first Sudr oo ShuceHf like that 
of the Kunz oo' Dukayik, has been superseded, for legal 
consultation, by its; more extensive commentaries; 
especially by that of the second Sudr oo' Skuree&tf 
Oby'd oollah bin-i-Musaoob, who died A. H. 
?30; distinguished by the title of Shurh-t-Vtk&yah \ 
and combining, with the original treatise, an ample 
comment in illuftration of it. But both are used in 
Mosulman Colleges, for instruction in the science of 
law, iireparatory to the study of the Hidayah ; upon 
which the Vikayah is founded ; being, as its title at 
length imports, {Vikayut od rkiayah, fee J^usijeel it 
Hidayah;) the Custosy guardian, or preserver, of the 
reports of cases in the Hidayah. Other commentaries 
arc mentioned in the Kus/f oo' Zunoon ; but they are 
not known to be extant in India ; or quoted as 
authorities. • 


* Numerous Huwaihu, or books of annotatioiis, have also'been 
written on the text aad commentaries; of which the most cele- 
bntted' is the Hashteak of Voosuf bik-i Jonvo, commonly called 
Axkbe Chvifcb. This work, entitled Zukhterut mI Okba is io 
the |<os.essiop of ibe.co'urt of fJoumut AJalut, who have also a 
correct and Complete copy of the Shurh-i-ytkaycth. It may be 
useful to add thata Pernm ttanslatioii of the latter has been made 
by a person named Abd ool H vx Sdjawxl, of Snrhind ; who ii| 
bis preface, states it to have been completed' A. H. I0y6) duinf 
the reign o|’Aub(7nozbb. A 'copy of this Tcjrsioo is in my possetito* 
Tbe langnage is not elegant; but it bears tbe character of accuihqp'j 
aod with a careful revision, it my deserve pubIleatioD. In bulk it' 
dpea not-mndh eXceed a'fourth of tbe-Pfrxioa.Tmion of the 
Hidiyah I made by tbe former chief Kioue, GHotAM YubYa Kbam, 
and bis learned associates, employed for that purpose under the pa> 
tronageof Mr. HAsrivest a revLsed rditioira which, under tbe 
snpefintcndence of Mqu'lavee ttbhuminudlU^d,.is now printing, 
at my suggestion; by order of <3oMmmeat; ud b^ides'-facilitating 
the study of tbe Araldt tez;|. will tend to eiplain and correct the 
Engliilt. translation; whi^' .tbot^ oh the whole deserving pf 
praise, has been found in some puts ioB^rata, and in many less 
intell^ible than the Persian vetiion. It may bC- p Wy u tOLWldiB (bit 
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TitE rihayah wa-; al-rritlgcd fronr the Vlkayah by the 
second Scdh oo’ Smi kkut, already metitioned as the 
principal commentator on the Vihayah. Ir is also 
called Mokhtusur i Vika-^ah, and tised as a book of 
instruction, the rules and cases contained in it being 
committed to ^nemory by the student. But its util ty, 
for legal refere'nce, is superseded bv its cf)miuentaries; 
of which there arc extant, composc<l l y Aaoo’u 
MuKA itiM BiN-i Abdooluah, A. H 007; by 
Abdool AT.Rr.,Bi N i-M ouummod Bj ioi n u k k. in the 
year ^7 ; and by Sucms oo’ been Moiiu mmud, of 
Khorisran, in p41. The whole of these comnients are 
held in esteem; but the latter, entitled Jama uo’ 
rumoQZ, is the most copious. * 


Tvi'e. Ashbah 6 A'wr-oir is an elementary treatise, 
composed in the tenth century of tlte Mi'jruh, by 
Zyn poL Aa'bideen,' already mentoned as the 
author of the Buhr-i-dytk. It is stated in the hmhf on 
Zunoon to consist of seven sections, (denominated 
fun); the two first of which relate to the general 
principles and rules of law; and the kdref. ool kno&at. 
in dc^ribing a copy eif it, which belongs -tp the 
Nn.dmut Atldlut, obsei'vcs, that “ although a short tract, 
it contains legal frincipM. from wliich numerous ca-^es 
may be deduced ; wherefore to able lawyers it is of the 
utmost ^vantage.” Thirteen . commentaries upon it 
are noticec^. in the Kt/shf on' Zunoon, but none of 
thetn are kJfoifrn to be in hkUa. -I- 


nlnce that in twtidoK. for obvious reasons, what has apficaivd 

E to” io.)»1..- Mt. Htotaton-. 

translation of the “ Hi^ayah,” no5#«totioa whai rvnr ,s entertained 

of impeaching t^ie personal itoeritt Iw repotatioD oh that gentleman j 

who Uboureii auder a material disadvantage in nothanog completed 
his arduous and laudable undertaking* ib' J’:dia. 

• Complete copi* s of the' three coifimcntapes are areo''g 
books procuredfrom Lukhnow, Prlhe c«.urtx.l N,zJmut Adutut. 

t Mouiavee Mohumud Rashid possesv., iw . cmm. iiia. i-s on 
tlx Ashba o Nuza'.yir, one of which, called tiie “Ghunizool ) oun , 
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Besis ES the texts and commentaries abovedi^ribed, 
as ih actual use for lethal expositions, the Mujmi oo 
hitkryn, a text book ,composed by Mozujfkr, oo’ 
OEKN Ahmud, of Bu^hduJ, A. H. 6go, is also in the 
possession of a learned iVIosulmafi in Calcutta, * 
together with one of its commentaries, written by 
Abd oo’ Luteef Bin-i Ann ool Azeez; but as 
no other copy of either the text or comment is known 
to be forthcoming; they cannot he m general use. | 


wan wiittcn by Sy,yld ahmud bm-i-M >hainiimd Huinavcc. The 
author ot the other is unknown. 

* Moiilavce Knreem oo deen, by wliori (in <■. pccrt with Mod- 
lavee Mol.iuninud ila'shid) I have hei [i rii.iieii il!y ussisted in 
pr^jiarjn,; me short acenunt given of book, o i iln Mo'nuininudan 
law; and who has made for me a conii'leic Prisi.in Iran.litinn 
from the Arabic oiiginal of ifn “ Kushf on Zunoon.” Hg received 
file “ Majma-ool buhry’n,” and its commentary, from Shura iut 
Mohuoiraud Khan, MeerMoonshee to the Ntiwab Mozaffur Jung; 
who supiioKed a Mudrusah at Moorshidabad, in winch Kurecjtn 
•o deen was Modurrir or Lecturer. 

t In addition to the books on jurisprudence, which have been 
noticed ; the following are described in Die “ Kushfou Zunoon,;" 
but none of them are known to be at present m i iindostan. 'J'he 
“ Ainas" and “ Akkam,” by Abool Abas Ahmud Natitfi, who 
died A.4L. 446; the *'Tujnces o’ Muzeed" by the-uthor of th^ 

riida yahj” the “ Ha'vee ool Huseeiee" by Mohum r.ud-biii*i- 
Ibrabeem, of Husecr, who died A. H. 505. "rhe “ hutawa-i-kbo- 
bra," by Sliaheed Hisam oo deentJmur, who suffered martyrdom in 
the 536tb year of the Hijrah. The “ Kholunt ool futawa," by 
Tahir bin-i-Abmud, of lioknara, who died A. H. 542. The. 
Mooltukut," by Nasiroo’ deen, Abool Kasim, of .'^omurkund; 
finished A> H. 549. The " Havee ool itoodiee," by Kazre .luraal 
00 deen Ahmud of Ghuzna, who lived in the latter part of t'.ie dth 
century of the Hijrah. A “ Tnlkhces" (abridgment) of the Jama- 
i-kuheer,'' by Kumal oo’ deen Mobuinmud, of Kbilat, who died .A, 
H. 662. The “ Moklitar,’’ and its commentary, the “ Ikhtiyar,” 
by Mujd oo' deen Abdoollah of M 'Osul, supposed to have 9oif- 
rished in the 7th century of the Hijrah. The “Ghoorur ool A|h- 
kam,’’ and its comment, the “ Doorur ool hookham,” by Mohum- 
mud bin-i Furamoorz, commortly called MoolU Khoosre, who'died 
A. U.b87; and the '• Mooli nca o<.t Ai)hoor,”by Ibrabeem biii-i- 
Mohummud Chulpee (a Syrian) finished A. H, 923. Of these 
works the three last mentioned only ar teat hooks. Tiic remaiu- 
der (excepting the abridgments of Luam Mohulnmud'a great 
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Of the books of Futuiva which have been mentioned, 
none appear to require further notice, ■except the 
Fu/aivds-i Adlumgeeree. Mr. Hamixtcn, by an ex¬ 
traordinary mistake, has stated this work to have been 
“ composed in the Petsiau language *, by the autlio- 
rit}’ and under the inspection of the I^mpcror 
Au'kungze'k whereas it is well known to have been 
written in Arabic, the usual language of Moiminmudan 
law and science; and to hate been translated into 
Persian, by order of the Emperor’s daughter, the 
Princess ZKB oo’Nisa'. Seven.i copies of x\\c Arabic 
original are in Calcutta ; .ind some imperfect copies of 
the Persian version ; or ratl'.cr of parts of iff*, in tlie 


.lamii,") arc c ll,< oo 's t-f rases, ot the nl'liiir nf *• Fiitawa." 
A (ur:1i?r colFc'irn, oimtlcd “ Klr.’zanul oolr'utawa,” by \hn:ud 
b:n-i-Mol)unimLid, is amoii.; the buoks oi tlir Stzim.a Aiiaiut, «o<t 
s.ipposvd by tlir . “ Kazec nol Ko zai” to have be. n compiled «►- 
w.aids the t tid i f the Stli century o.’ the Hnn.h. Als.i a Persian 
ti mpilji (Ml, D.aiiiea “ Fiitaua-i-Knrakharr-, ' tht .uses included in 
w hicb were > ■ II ‘cted I y Morlla Siidr oi/ e ' n bin-i Yakood, and 
■Tranged, so iie years at er his dealli, ; Kur.i Khati, in the reigr 
ol Sioo taii Ills oo'deen, I hi Kazee o 'i K oz.a has l.kevvisc pre 
SI nted to the Nizamut Adaliii a .. 1 . 1’IVr n. hii(>k, entitled Mokhl; 
oorikhaiyar, wiiit ii A. J {. 2;'I. ‘u ’>j,ot Ghyas.oi. 
dteii Husun ; toiil.i ning, b. sitii s t'.'e dut • - ot a kazee and moltec, 
Jeg:.l t'ornis ol’vaiioiis discrti r inis Itir (’’■rict cal use. 

• Preliminary D'sconise. n. 41. 

t Mr. H. Colebriwke (>os tsse.s afo'.i i voiiime, containing about 
half of the entire tran'lati u. from the i uir 'viceiricnt to the book 
11 , on evidence. 1 have al-o a volume which contfl.rii from the 
bool; on ii ain gr, to that upon rndowirents, oi ’fiigious and cha- 
r.table api U'priarions. .'nd,at iny »ug,.e. ioi., 'he tiovernor Gre- 
ncial in Council husberji p.eased to in t'i-r, t‘ic Ive-idiiu at Dehijr 
to endeavou; i« procure two or moiecoiiij leti vo,'C' of the Portian 
veisioii ii.ajf by order oi /.cboo Nisa, with a View to prepare a col¬ 
lated transcript, which m ly iie hereafter priutcd i-.nd ])tiblished. I 
V.ave likewise a correct I'ersun tianslatioii ol ibe Look ciu “ .linayat," 
or offeuees m.a nst ihe prison, made loi me, a few vevrs gmce^ 
by Mmilavci Sared oodien, (now h.w olBcer cf the Burcly court of 
CMCiiit) under l.'ie siipenntendmre of his lather, tlie Kazee ool 
Kooijt, who lie :.dded not-s oi explanation where ihey appeared 
ir(|ui..ue. Toil veisioi) wdl probably be priotedand published, as 
it well deserves to ie. 
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catalogue of books appertaining to the Nivimut Adalut 
(among which is an incon.plete copy of the Arabic 
Futawa-i Aalum«e<ree) the ka%cf ool ko'jzat describes 
this work in the following terms:—“ It was com¬ 
menced A. I-J. lOb', corresponding with the 11th 
year of Aa'li'mgi kk*? reign, Credible persons have 
related, that when Aii-.hi.za' Ka'aim, author of the 
Aalum^errnamah, had finished, and presented to his 
Majesty, tlie history of the first ten years of the reign, 
it occurred to the King that there were many books 
of history in the world, and that from the inclination 
which mankind have to read such books, they are 
composed witliout orders from Kings and Nobles} 
that the foundarion of good government is justice ; 
and that this riepends upon a knowledge of the 
ordinances of the law; that although tire learned of 
every afgc had compiled expositions of the -law, 
yet in some instances the examples were so dis¬ 
persed that they could not readily be found, when 
required and in others, thp cases of leas weight were 
not distinguished from those ad judged to be authoritts- 
five ; whilat some decisions also had been unnecessarily 
repeifed; and others, though requisite, had been 
omitted ; wherefore it was proper that, in the present 
reign, a new Fulcr.v.i sliouIH be compiled, to be ar¬ 
range in the most .i;/:rr)ved n anner; and to' contain 
the most authoritativi decis ons of law, including c\cry 
useful case, which had been adjudged, without repeti¬ 
tion or omission. As v>on as the King had iorined 
thisdesign, he orilcrui Mefuza' Kazim todisci'i,tunic 
writing tht : -muL ; and not to take in tiuiire 

the sum allotted tor it-from the royal treasury. • fic 
then assembled a number of eminent law’yers from the 
Punjau^ the environs of Shfthjahan akiJ, ALbur ahaJ, 
Udh~ahiul, tvntj the Dnkhvn ; and employed their in 
compiling the work, which was afterwards called the 
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Futim>a~i Aahmgeerte. In truth no other Futawa is 
equal to it in excellence. It has become celebrated 
in every city, as well in Arabia as in other countries; 
and is termed at Mecca the Futaiva-i Hind, or Indian 
expositions. It is esteemed by the learned of every 
country, and is received as an authority ior law deci¬ 
sions in this empire.” It is added, that lacks of rupees 
are said to have been disbursed instipentlsto the learned 
compilers, the purchase of botrks, and other cxpences 
attending the execution of fhe work. 

Tbe Fuiaiva-i Aalumgeeree being four times the 
size of the Middy ah, dind containing little more tlian a 
recital of law cases, without the arguments and proofs, 
which are diffusively stated in the Hidayah it must pos¬ 
sess an advantage over th^t work, for practical use, in 
its greater number of cases and examples. On the 
other hand, the full illustration of the law, its principles, 
and the different doctrines promulgated by some of 
the most eminent expounders of it, which distinguish 
the Htdayah, as an original composition by a celebra¬ 
ted jurist, who, from his superior knowledge and qua¬ 
lifications, was esteepned a Mojtahid, is also abov# that 
of the Futawa-i-Aalumgeeree which, howcvcrvaliublc, 
as the latest and most comprehensive collectiop of 
cases, is held in less comparative estimation, from its 
beiug a modern compilation, made by several persons, 
of different judgment, and unequal ability. Without 
contrasting their respective merits, however, the one 
is universally admitted to, be a most useful supplement 
to the other ; and a conversance in both, or an easy 
means of reference to them in xases of judicial occur¬ 
rence, must be of essemial use towards the due admi¬ 
nistration of the Mohummudan law, as far as that law it 
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dcriarcd to l)c t’lic csuiblished rule and standard of 
(k'cisiun *. 


• J'r. Hamiiton's fran.'-Iaiioiis of ih*' “ Hidayah” rendera it 
unnecessary to state the yencial contents of that work. Tlic 
“ l*'iita-.\v-i-A 8 lutn 2 CiTee," consists of O'1 books (kit^b) in the lol- 
lowing order :—I .Taharut, purification, a, Sulat, prayer. 3, Zukal, 
alms. 4, Snin, f .ating. 5, Hujj, pllgriinage. 0, Xikah, marriage. 

riua.Va, fester ge. b, I'nlak, divorce. (). Utak, manumission. 
10, Aynan, vnvi’s. 11, llood.'od, fixed penalties. IS, Sorikah, 
larceny, id,Seym, institutes or reaukitioiis concerning infidels, 
apostates, apostates, and rebels. 14, Lukect, foundlin|i. lo, 
I.oiiktah, troves. 16 , Ibak, absconding of slaves. l7, Mufkood, 
mis.sing persons. 18, Shirkut, partnership. 19 ,'Wankf, eridow- 
ment,; or religlo’s and,cbarita!)le appropriation. 30, Bya, sale. 
21, Snif, excliauge of coin or bullion. 32, Knfalut, 33 , 

1 luwalut, transiei of debts, 24, Adub ool Kazee, the duty a 
Kazee. 25, Shahadnt,ev'dence. 26, Uoojooa Un Shabt^Ut, re¬ 
traction of evidence. 2 r, V'ukalut,agency. 28, Dawa, claim. 29 , 
Ikrar, ackoowlegdment. .W, So lii, composition. 31, Mozarubut, 
coparlner-ship in stock and lab mr. 32. 'Wudee, ut, deposit. 33, 
Ailceyut, lendin,'; without return. 34, Hi'oah, gift.. 35, Ijarab, 
Itire and farm. 36, Mok.;tnb, covenanted slave. 37, 'Whila, con¬ 
nection o( emancipator and f cedraan; or of patron and client.' 38, 
Ikrah, compulsion. 39, liujr, inhibition and diaqualification.- 
40 , Mazoon, licensed sl.,ve, and ward. 41, Ghusb, usurpation. 42, 
S'loofah, right of'vicinity. 43, Kiiinut, partition. ,44. Mozaraut,^ 
compact of cultivation. 45 , .\lffa,amulut or Moaakat, compact of 
gardening. 46 , Zubayith, animals slain bv Zubh, or incision of the 
throat. 47, O.izlieeyah, sacrifice. 48, Kurahiyut, abomipatii'ii, 
li s ipprobation, or censitre. 49, Tuhurre, presumptive pretere.ice. 
oO, Ihya oot muwat, cu tivation of waste land. 51, Sbirh, right 
to water. 52, Usarih.b, iiitoxiratiog liquors. 53, 8 yd, game. 
5-1, Hi bn, pledge. 5 i, .Iinayat, offences-against the person. 36, 
Wosaya, testamsntan b-.,iuesU. 57, Mukazir o'Sijillal, judiciiil 
0 0 : edings and dci r, «B. 58, Shooroot,, l..gal forms. 59,Hiyu,l. 

legal devices, tk), Kboonia, hermaprodite. 61 , Fqni,fifz, tuUs 
of iiilidritar.ee. . ■ 

Of the sixly-ooe books enumerated, Cfiy-fise correspond with 
similar titles in the Hidayah. Two other books in the latter woik. 
rniilleJ “ I'iyul," (tile fineofblood), and “ Mu,8akil” (cxaclian of 
thefineof blo.iu),i!re included in the " RAalunigceree,’’ ascliai tcs 
ot the book 4 >f Jinayat. The book of •' Shttb,” in the '• !■. 
Aa unigceree,** forms a section of the book eiiiilied ** lliyaool nm- 
wat" It*the "Hid.ayah.” The remaining five books of the " Futa < a-l- 
aXalumgceree," viz. those entitled “ Tuliurret," “ Mali .1 o 
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Sijillat,” “ Shooroot," “ Hiyul,” and “ Fura,eez,” are not included 
in (he “ Hidi.yah.’’ 

The general division and arrangement of both the “ Hidayah," 
and " A lumgcerce,” appear to have been adopted from the 

Jama-i'hughecr,” of Iniann Mohummud. The same order is 
also observed in most other works written by the followers of Alioo 
Honeefah ; and the author of the “ Buhr-oo-rayik,” lias endeavoured 
to shew to that it is founded on a principle of sure ssive connection. 
But his reasoning does not appear aatisfacto'y. It ntay be n-sefnl to 
add, however, that the Mosulman law, in the most extensive sense 
of the term [Shura, or Deen-i-islam) comprehends the ordinances of 
religion, and tile duties of men towards bis Creator, as well as his 
rights and obligations towards his fellow creatures. - It is therefore 
stated in the “ Bukr-i-rayik," lo comprise five principal hc.ids ; 
namely, I, latikadut, articles of faith. 2, Ibadat, acts of worship 
and piety. 3, Moaaniulat, alTairs of life, or civil transactiona. 4, 
Muzajir, punishments for the prevention of crimes. 5, Adah, 
manner, or rules of behavuiur. Tn books ot jurisprudence (fik-h) 
the first and last hea<ls are omitted. The other three are included ; 
and the head of “ Ib.idat,” always precedes the “ Alokainulat,” 
and “ Muzajir,” as of superior impi.itauce. 



VIII. 


jin Account of Astronomical Oesrrvations 
taken at the Honourable Company’s Observa¬ 
tory, near Fort St. George in the East Indies, in the 
Years 1806 and I 8 O 7 . To ithich are added some 
Remarks on the Oeclination of^ certain Stars 
and of the Sun, when near the Zenith of that Place. 


BY CAPTAIN JOHN WARREN, 

OK H. M. 33d REGIMENT OF I MOT. 

IV^AJOR liAMBTON having sent his zenith sector to 
the Madras Observatory in Scptcm^r 1 8 O 6 , I began 
early in the ensuing month tlie observations which 
form the subject ot the incsent paper. As an account 
of this instrument has already been given to the public, 
in a paper written by th.at getitleman, and published 
in the 8th voluinc of the Asiatic Researches, I shall 
only observe here tha> it came to me in high order, 
and that I observed constantly with it from October 
J80() to June 1807, without perceiving any material 
change in its powers or mode of performing. 


2. In undertaking a series of observations of zenith 
distances, I had in view to establish permanently the 
latitude of the Madras Observatory, on which there 
seemed still to he a doubt of several seconds, and also 
to verify the declination of several stars near the zenith, 
when used‘for obtaining tlic latitudes of place's, disa¬ 
greed in their results. 


3. This laborious .and dry enquiry, I am aware can 
afford but little entertainment to the generality of read- 
VoL. X. LI 
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ers. The present paper, therefore, can only claim the 
advantage •£ recording good observations, taken in 
great numbers, and computed with scrupulous atten¬ 
tion: and perhaps of affording some data to astronomers 
in other climates, for farther investigation into the ef¬ 
fects of refraction. 

4. Although the method for correcting zenith 
distances at any given time, for abbreviation, nutation^ 
and solar equation, is well known to astronomers, yet 
I do not omit giving a general statement of the man¬ 
ner in which I have applied these various corrections 
to my observations. Such as belong to Reguhts are 
given in Taf)le I. and may serve as an example for the 
rest. For the detail of each respective rvde I must re¬ 
fer the reader to books of astronomy, for I have no¬ 
thing new to offer on the principles upon which they 
are grounded. 

5: I HAVE however to observe, that refractions being 
one of the subjects under consideration, I have coin- 
puted it separately for every star, according to Dr. 
Bradley's theory, in which the state of the atmos- 
])Iiere at the time of observation is considered, and 
without any reference to the tables. The rule may be 
found demonstrated in Vince’s Complete System of 
Astronomy, Chap. VIII. page 82, and following. I 
' ave reduced it, for a more convenient arrangement, 
in o the following form': 


Corrected Refraction R= Taiiat z—jr x K / 'A~a 4oo . 

k t 3500 

The following example will shew the notation. 
Example, 

The mean observed zenith distance of Regiilus by ob¬ 
servation is 0" 9' 14".32G = 7.. 
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bit 

The refractloB due to 45 ® a\t>.udc, as established by 
experiments, and very near the level of the sea ii 
50 " = R’.* 

The mean altitude of barometer at the time of observing 
was 30.035 inches = e. 

The genersJ medium height of Mercury is 2 p .6 = A. 

The mean altitude of thermometer at the time of ob¬ 
servation was 71° =h. 

Rule,' 

Tangt.Z = 0 “ 9 ' i 4 ". 326 log. 7 4293310 

3 r=_a i 02 /J’=: 50 'log. l.SySp/OO 

9.1283010 N.N.0.1 34 
3 


Sr = 0.402 

Tangt. Z-T- 3 r = 0* 9' 13".924 log. 7^^90229" 

/?’ = 50'log. 1.6989700 

Jog^ 0.0062636 

400 log. 2.6088284 

1.7430849 
A 4-350= 421 log. 2.6232821 

Corrected Refract. R = o.l 31 N.N. 9.1188028 

a = 30.035 Ic^. 1.4775553 
^ =29.6log. Iv47l2^ 

logoff 0.0062636 

* 71 ' 

350 


h t..30,= 421 


* The quantity 8', which represents the refraction due to 43«> *1- 
fitode (where Rad.= 1) i» give' in Bk*i)i.sv’»T ables = s;'. But 

-‘d Lb Gbntil's quantity, as his 
to me UDCsceptiontble. 

I 3 


/of obvMKW reisOM I nuve preicm 
apttimcQU at Pondithtrriy appaara 
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\v.';irh quantity o".131 is entered on the li. column of 
lable II. and so of the rest. 

(). I WAS at first doubtful respecting the best mode 
©f obtaining a very accurate mean latitude for the Ob¬ 
servatory, and hesitated between making a selection of 
a certain set of stars whose declination was determined 
at Greetmirh after the same method, and with the same 
instruments; or taking the whole mass of my observa¬ 
tions without adverting to the catalogues cither English, 
Erench, or German, from which I had taken the fKxIi- 
nations. 

7 . Had the whole of the stars given in Table III. 
been computed when I began wiiting this paper, I 
might liave been induced to think the separate cata¬ 
logue in Table II. unnecessary, since the two means 
only differ by o".l!6l. Howetcr, I was, at tht time, 
determined by an opinion that the results of a tew very 
acc':rate operations weie always pieftrable to the mean 
of a great number of indifferent ones and chose there¬ 
fore twelve principal stars (six on each side of the ze¬ 
nith- the rlcclinat.on-, of which are given in Dr. Mas- 
Khi.vNE's c.atalogue for January 1802. With these 
I constructed Taltlc II. to whith I particularly wish to 
call tlie attention of the rc-ider, as every thing that I 
shall say hercaf'-t r is grounded on the mean latitude 
which is derived from it. 

8. In this catalogue, the maxi mum of deviation in 
t! e re-pcctivc latitudes is only 4".ri.'>l. and 'heir gra- 
dm-il decrease as the stars Irccome more southerly indi¬ 
cates that this difference is not solely to be attributed 
to inaccuracy in the observation ; for it is to be ob- 
tt rved that the regularity of this decrement (which is 
scarcely interrupted) cannotahogether be ascribed to. 
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chance; and it was this consideration which led me to 
examine whether I could not discover some law by 
which it was governed. 


p. Fob l! us purpose I gathered all the observations 
which I could collect, and from as many different places 
in the Pmhnulu as I could, provided they were obmined 
in suffici^it. numbers at each place. These being 
arranged Ifc- the order of the declinations, and the mean 
results of northern and southern zenith distances being 
taken separately, I noticed invariably (though in une¬ 
qual degrees) a small excm in the northern, and dtject 
in the southern sets. 


10. An abstract of these deviations is given in Table 
IV. and the reader will do well to refer to it in order to 
judge of the consistency of the preceding remark, and 
of the solidity of what 1 have further to say on the sub¬ 
ject. 


11. Turs expostfion being sufficient to shew the 
tendency of observations taken north of the zenith to 
give /oo grtal a latitude, aftd the comrary of the south- 
ern ones, I shall now endeavoufto account for this cir¬ 
cumstance as follows. 


12. Let 7.(Phite\'\. F/>. l) be the true zenith of 
any place. E D, and E d,\ht declinations of any two 
stars, one north, the other south, and nearly at equal 
distances Irom the said zenith. By the present experi¬ 
ments, if we use the declination of D, the'latitude will 
fall somewhere in L: but if we use the dcclinatiort of 
dt then it will fall on the opposite side, somewhcie in 
/. Therefore the sum of the zenith distances D LUd, 
Ll3 
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will fall short of the differences of declinations E D, 
and E d by the small are L /. 

13 . Let now the zenith be altered into ^ (Ftg 2) so 
that d be now north of it, and let ^ be the place of s 
third star, soutii of the zenith C* Then if we use the 
declination of d (which before gave us too low a lati¬ 
tude) it will now give it in X; and if we use that of i it 
will fall in \ south of the true zenith; so that instead 
of having E D — E J=sum of the four zenith distances, 
we have it (Ftgj.2) =:DX+jt/+/^^+<#x+x^ + ^J‘. 
That is, the four observed distances the st^l arcs 
L I + Therefore, if we suppose the declination E 
D to have been well determined, that oSdis too low by 
the arc L 1, and that of i,hy LI +x a* 

14. Fdk example ; let the true place of Aldeharan 
be at *, and its apparent place (affected by the error in 
the declination) be at D, ReguJus at d and » Ononis at 
t; then at the observations at Pattdree and Ttivanda- 
foram we have 

DL a»46'33".682 N- 

Id 0 24 43 .040 S. 

d\ 1 lo 9 .920 N. 

X^ 4 23 4 .810 S. 

Sum, 8 44 31 .452 

Now the mean declination of Aldeharan being 
Equal . . . 16«6'23".73 

And a, Orionis = 7 31 36 .ffl 


Wchvit ED—EAB 44 47 .13 
8 44 31 .45 


of the respective zeniths. 


Diff. A = 


. 15 .55 
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and in order to have separately the values of these quan* 
titles, we have at Paudree 


.Latitude E L hyJldebaran 13 o 19' 49" .018 
ElhyBegulus . 4 l .340 


Difference LI . 7 .678 

At Tnvandaporam, 

Latitude Eh by Regulus . llo 44' 49" .329 
£ A « Orionis . 41 .67 


Difference aa.7 .879 

Hence Z/ + a a = 7"-678 f 7-879 = 15.557 as before. 


15 . It is therefore evident that, taking the decli¬ 
nation of Aldcbaran to be corrected, and the observ'a- 
tion good, then the declination of a Orionis should be 
increased by 15 ". 557 . Again, if we revert to what I 
have said higher up (Para. 7 *) it may be inferred, that 
these errors proceed from assigning originally too great 
a difference of polar distance between the extreme stars 
from which the mean latitude is deduced (as for ex¬ 
ample between Arcturus, and Procyon:) hence the 
mean latitude, which is derived from bgth, will fall 
somewhat too low ; both on account of the excess of 
this arc, and also of the error of poUr distance of F D 
--Px. 

16. It follows from this, that the successive small 
arcsot declination Dy,yv, v d,dS (Fig.Z)m\\ severally 
be too great, and this seems to be the case with the de¬ 
clinations of the twelve stars registered in Table II.- 

17. It is true that in the foregoing example, where 
I have compared the results given by Aldebaran, Regu¬ 
lus and « Orionis, I have selected an extreme case ; but 


Sr-; 'iln 1*3 

LI 4 
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it is likewise evident, from what appears in Table IV. 
that were the niMti of any nuiiiber of northcni an«l south¬ 
ern stars, to be taken separately at any two places of 
(lifTerent latitudes, and in the order here described, the 
deviation v\oiild tend the same way as in the above 
exposition ; and tliis, it may be supposed, by a certain 
quantity, thrown in from a distant %cnith^ on account of 
refraction, which cannot be corrected here for the quan¬ 
tity P X, nor done away by that due to the small arcs 
D j near the zeniths. Also that the latitude of ^ win 
fall too low by a certain quantity (P D—PxJ D x 
LI +■ A where D .r is the whole error affecting the de- 

71 

clination of Z); and the divisor », will be in some pro¬ 
portion of the error affecting the whole arc D S (always 
in excess! from the extremities of which the mean la¬ 
titudes of Z and were deduced. 


18. With the mean latitude given in Table II. we 
can therefore be no otherwise satisfied than from the fol- 
lowino^ consideration, which as far as it affects our lari- 
“ X/ / + A A 

tude seems to reduce the error D or t- to a mere 

■” 11 


nothing. 


jg. Rea^ulus, a star of the first magnitude, no doubt 
attentively observed from every part of Europe, owing 
to its being very near the ecliptic, and situated only Q 
minutes and 14 *seconds from the zenith of the 'Madras 
Observatory, gives a latitude differing only from the 
mean results in Table II. by This, no doubt, 

will be admitted to bc_ a strong indication, that its decli¬ 
nation, such as laid doan in the tables, is very accu¬ 
rate. rtt^ulus may -tliertfore, without inconveniency, 
be taken as a visible point in the heavens, from which 
to lay down the position of the other stars; by this 
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means the zenith distances applied to it will gjve results 
consistent both with the observations at Girenu'ich, and 
at and thus form a link by which the two ze- 

nitlis iiiav hcreafier he connected. 


no. For, this reason, in computing the Xth column 
in Table III. I have adopted the following process; 

1 . 


Declination of Rcj^iilus, . . 

12c. 

5-1' 

58" 

.p30 

Zenith distance pt do. . . . 

0 

0 

M 

.504 

Z. D. oi Arc tut us N. . . . 

7 

7 

58 

•tiffo 

Corrected declin. of Arcimu^, 

20 

12 

12 

.12-1 N. 

II. 





Zenith distance of Rri^'ulut, . 

. 0 

9 

14 

.501 

Zenith distance of Proem, . . 

. 7 

21 

11 

.302 

Difl'erence 

. 7 

11 

57 

,293 

Declination of Rijulus, . . 

. 12 

54 

58 

.930 

Corrected declin. of Procyon, 

. 5 

43 

1 

.632 


n 1. It is greatly to be regretted that there arc no 
instruments in the MiiJm Observatory, wherewith to 
take accurately great zenith distances; for correspond¬ 
ing observations of stars near the zenith oiGrcetn. hh 
and of Path, would have afforded powerful means lor 
correcting, after the same manner, the declinations (.i 
all stars in that extensive space of the lieavens whwM 
divides tlfe two Observatories. 

On the Sun’s Declination. 

22. It is a fact deserving of notice, mat the medium 
of 20 observations of t!ic sun. tal.ciiwith the zci.nii 
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sector, (Table V.) gives the latitude of the Observa¬ 
tory only IS® 4' 3".328 which is less by lo".326 than 
that brought out by the stars in Table II. 

23. The great difficulty of observing the sun, when 
in the mcredian in tropical climates, owing to the great 
tremor of the atmosphere ar noon time, induced me not 
to consult it in laying down the latitude of this Obser¬ 
vatory. 


24. However, on cooipariiig the mean latitude in 
Table V. with the result of similar observations, for¬ 
merly taken with the same instrument by Mr. Gold- 
iNGHAM, (56 in number) I found that his latitude by 
the sun, namely, 13° 4' b".66, differed only by 2".332 
from mine. I’herc could therefore remain no doubt 
that the sun gave a lower latitude than the stars; and 
I was further confirmed in this opinion, on Major 
Lambton communicating to me his remark, that when 
observing the sun, in various parts of the Petiinsula, 
his results were likewise in.defect. 

25. In order to make a further trial of this, let us 
compute the exact time when the sun was precisely in 
the parallel of the MaJias Observatory, and then (taking 
the difference of longitude between Greenwich and this 
place to be well known) determine the sun’s declination 
for that moment, from what it is given in the nautical 
almanac for two preceding, and two succeeding moons. 

20. For this, taking the four zenith distances ob¬ 
served nearest and on each side of the zenith, and in¬ 
terpolating in the usual way *, we have 


The formula of which is y — a ^ P x Q. x 




- 8fc. where X is to be found by resolving the equation. 
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April U, 0 29' 41 " S. = 1781 + _ fl 

25 , 0 9 56 S. = 596 += J 

36, 0 9 39 N. = 579 — _ £ 

37 , 0 29 3 N. = 1743 ^ d 

Heme: 


a h c 

178I; 696; — 579; 

— 1183 ; — 1175 ; _ 

+ 10; 4. 11 

+ 1 


d 

— 1741 
1164 


Therefore a=117C);P = —H58 ;Q=io;-^=Z 

— — 237. Hence A” = —^ i V g—1|» 

= 1.50617 or 1 day l2h s' 5 . 2 ". 84 . Therefore the sun 
was exactly in the parallel of the Observatory on the 
25 th of April at 12‘* 8' 52"84 P. M. Madras time, and 
taking the difference of longitude to be 80 ° 18 ' 30" E. 
which gives in time 5 ^ 21 ‘» 14 \ then the sun was in 
the said parallel on the 25 th of April at 6h 47m 38". 
Greenwich time. 


27._ Now by interpolating again for the sun’s declina¬ 
tion at that instanti we have by the ephemerides 
April 24 , 12° 36 44 = 45524 = a 

25 , 12 58 3 rr 46710 = b 

26, 13 18 4 = 47884 = c 

27, 13 37 25 = 49045 = d 

Hence-. 

abed 

45524 ; 46710 - 4786-1 ; 49045 

1186; 1174; 1161 

— 12 ; — 13 ; 

— 1 ; 


K 
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Therefore a — 45924 ; P = 1186 ; Q. = 1.2^ and x — 

5':^; Px+Qx. = 13“ 4' 3". 150, whith 

differs only from the mean latitude hy the sun (Table 
V.) by 0 ".i 69 . 

28. It is, I own, no easy matter to give a reason for 
so great a deviation. The difference between this posi¬ 
tion of the sun when in the parallel of the Observatory, 
and the latitude of that place as given by the stars, being 
30".326, no error in the difference of longitude assumed 
between the Greenwich and Madras Observatories cap 
account for it. For if we take y — 13° 4' 13''.654 or 
47053".654 (Table II.) then resolving the equation we 
have, 4 ; = — ~ » ±_ ~ 2 S 912 

or J day 6 *' 56 ™ 1 Qs which gives a difference of 8 
minutes and 43 seconds of time for moving through 
10".326 of a degree in declination. So that, if wc 
suppose the sun to be in the parallel given by the stars, 
the interval of time allowed for the difference of longi¬ 
tude between Madias and Greenwich must be dimi¬ 
nished- by that quantity, which is far beyond any un¬ 
certainty that maystill subsist on that head. 

2p. Again ; as to the time of apjiarent noon at 
Madras, the sun’s transit \vas always observed witli the 
fixed transit iastiumcnt, whd-.t I was observing it witli 
the zenith sector ; r.i.d tlu se contenipuiaiy obser\ ations 
agreed always to a second of time. I'here can there¬ 
fore be but little irregularity to apprehend from diis 
clement, and wc are conipJIed, though under equal 
objections and difheultics, toar.;. libe the eiror to the 
declination cither as assigned to the sun in the ephe- 
incrides, or to the stars in the catalogue for 180 '' : and 
and I believe the former are the most likely to create 
suspicion. 
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30. Where great talents are combined with the 
most perfect instruments and assiduous practice, the 
cause can only be ascribed to that important correction 
on which we are still so yery unceitain ; and on this I 
shall venture an opinion, not altogether unsupported by 
experiments *; which is, that the declination of the sun 
being deduced from observations taken at noon, and 
that of the stars at ni^it time, the effects of refraction 
at these different periods may possibly vary materially, 
and what is allowed for zenith distances of the stars, be 
too much for zenith distances of the sun ; a surmise 
which explains at once why the sun, in the present in¬ 
stance, gives a lower latitude than the stars. Thii 
strongly suggests the expediency of further experiments 
for ascertaining a point, which, if established, would be 
highly conductive to important discoveries, in an inte¬ 
resting but imperfectly known branch of natural philo¬ 
sophy. 

JOHN WARREN. 

OsssavATORY, near Fort St. f 
George, Ift ot Mati/i, ISOS. > 


• S< c.. .tsi.ntic licseaielies Volume IX. Article Ist, Page 13, the 
expninnnis on terrestrial lelractmn, where the tefraclioD at ninlit 
\vj.s MKiictliing more than dunble what it was in the day-time, 
ov\ ing (it is supposed) to the increased moisture of the atmosphere. 
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Translations of two Letters of Nadir Shah, 
with Introductory Obsbrvations in a Letter 
to the President. 

BY BRIGADIER GENERAL JOHN MALCOLM. 

TO HENRY COLEBROOK, ESQ. 

President of the Asiatic Society. 


MY DEAR SIR, 

In the course of researches into the history of Persia, 
my attention was particularly drawn to a collection of 
letters, and original state papers, of Nadir Shah, pub¬ 
lished after his decease by his favourite secretary Mfa- 
*A MehedI. This collection is held in the highest 
estimation in Persia, not only from the light it throws 
upon the history of that nation, but from the stile in 
which it is written, and which is considered to be th7 
best model for those who desire to attain excellence in 
this branch of writing. 

I HAVE the pleasure to transmit, for the considera* 
tion of the Asiatic Society, translations of two of these 
letters which appear to be strongly illustrative of the 
character of Nadir Shah, and the history of the pe¬ 
riod at which they were written, and which may per¬ 
haps be deemed on that account not unworthy of a place 
in tSe Society’s Researches. 

The first is addressed to Mvrammud Khan, 
^ eglerbeg * of Pars, and must from its tenor have been 


Governor of Persia er- 
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written early in the year 1731, a few montltf previous to 
the dethronement of Shah Tamasp^ which took place 
in the month of August of that year. Nadir Shah 
published, at the period at which he wrote this letter a 
proclamation or manifesto addressed to the inhabitants 
of Persta, m. which, aftei stating his own successes 
against the Afghans and the other enemies of his coun¬ 
try, and the evils which appeared likely to arise from 
the shameful peace which had been concluded with the 
Turks, he announces his intention of marching after the 
feast of Nau Roz (which occurred that year on the 2(Jd 
of Ramxon or 10th of March) and of not only obli.dng 
tbe Turks to consent to more just terms, but of'^de- 
priving of dignity and power, and considering as infi- 
dels, all those who should oppose his intentions. This 
manifesto, as well as his letter to the I'egkrkeg of Pars, 
sufficiently prove, that his designs were at that moment 
more directed against his own sovereign than that of 
Constanlinople, 


There is no epoch in the life of Nadir Shah at 
which Re acted with more consummate art and policy, 
than upon this occasion. The crown of Persia w-as 
completely within his grasp. But he appears to liave 
considered it as indispensable to have his right univer¬ 
sally acknowledged by his countrymen before he seized 
it He had within a period of thirteen years risen from 
obscurity to unrivalled pre-eminence in the service of 
his weak monarch; and, by his wonderful valour and 
conduct, had not only rescued his country from the 
Afghans, the Turks and the Russians, who taking advan¬ 
tage of the decline of the S'/Javiyah dynasty and con'-c- 
quent dissentions of the nobles of the empire, had madt 
tliemselves masters of its richest cities and finest pro- 
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vinccs; but he had received the mil’tary spirit of the 
Persians, and roused a nation sunk in. s u.u and luxury, 
to great and successful exertion. B,;t nenher this 
success, the imbecility of Shah Tamasi*, nor a reli¬ 
ance upon his own fame and strength, could induce him 
to take the last step of usurpation, until he had by his 
arts excited a complete comempi in the minds of his 
countrymen for their reigning sovereign, .and a pride in 
his glory, that was likely to make his elevation seem 
more the accomplishment of tl.eir wishes than of their 
ambition. Tlic gtcat ability with which he laboured to 
effect this object, is adminably shown in his letter to 
Mu HAMMED Ali Khan. He Commences by stating 
his victories over the jifghuns, whom he h.id not only 
completely expelled from the empire, but pursued into 
their own tenitories. He next exposes the impolitic 
and humiliating conditions of the treaty which the king 
had concluded with the Turkish government; and, on 
the ground of its bringing disgrace on Pt r.ua, asserts 
his right and intention, as the successful cliampion of 
the-independence of his country, to abrogate the igno¬ 
minious engagement; and whde he llatteis the na¬ 
tional spirit of the Ptrsh/ns Iry anticipating success 
against their ancient rivak the lurks, he endeavours to 
enflame all their bigotry by' giving the colour of reli¬ 
gion to the cause w'liidi l;c li.is undertaken; .and calls 
upon them, with the well feigned ze.al of an enthusiast, 
to fight for the pre* crvalidn and existence of the holy 
sect of Shiah, a .<-clusm which, as appears from his whole 
life, he alwaiys considered to be a heresy, and which it 
was the first and last object of Ins reign to eradicate and 
destroy ; and, to in^ke the efi'cci of tins letter complete, 
he concludes it with the usual declaration of aW Mubam- 
vicdan leaders who have made religion the pretext,of 
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yiit, that he should consider and punish as infidels-all 
those that refused their concurrence and aid in the 
sacred cause to which he professed himself devoted. 


The second letter is from Delhi, and must have bcca 
written immediately after the arrival of Nadir Shah 
in that city, in the month of February 1738. It com¬ 
mences with a clear statement of the causes of his in- 
yaiion of HinJusian; which is followed by a concise 
relation of his military operations, and a particular ac¬ 
count of the celebrated battle of A'rfniJ/, in v. hich he 
defeated the emperor of InJui. The account of oc¬ 
currences before the action, the action itself, the sub¬ 
sequent visit which Nadir received from Muhammed 
Shah, and his resolution to replace that monarch upon 
the throne of his ancestors, are stated with equal 
perspicuity and force, and the whole of this letter is 
written in a less inflated stile than any oriental compo¬ 
sition of a similar nature which has fallen under my 
observation. It records events of almost unparalleled 
magnitude, and the expression is (as far as I can judge) 
never more warm than wiiat die subject justifies, and 
indeed requires. 


These letters are perhaps calculated to give the 
reader a more favourable impression of the character of 
Nadir Shah, than any thing before published relating 
to that great and successful conqueror ; who ;s chiefly 
known in Rurope by the report ot his tyranny and 
cruellies, and above all by the massacre of i)!-///;, which 
reached Ruropeun narrators through the exagger^ed 
statements of the surviving inhabitants of that unfor¬ 
tunate, city. It is fiir from my intention to_ trouble 
you with what the Persian advocates of Nadir Shah 
state in v indication of his conduct upon that memorable 
occasion ; nor do I mean to enter in this place into 
VoL. X. M m 
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any inquiry regarding the character and actions of tlii* 
extraordinary man ; but you will, I am assured, forgive 
me, if I offer some observations on the manner in 
which the history qf Nadir Shah and of several other 
Asiatic, princes of eminence have been given by 
Kurofean writers. 


In describing eastern despots, there has often ap¬ 
peared to me a stronger desire to satisfy the public of 
the author’s artaclimeiu to freedom and his abhorrence 
to tyranny, and despotic power, under every shape, 
than to give.a clear and just view of those c^iaracters 
whose hist®ry was the immediate object of his labours. 
This usage may no doubt, in some points of view, 
appear laudable. It may have a tendency to impress 
those who peruse the work with a still greater love of 
the first of all human blessings, rational liberty. 
But others, who look to a volume of Asiatic 
history with no other desire but that of obtaining 
historical truth, and a correct knovsledge of the so¬ 
cial and political state of the nation that is described, 
will be disposed to regret tiuit there was any prejudice 
on the mind of an authoi oi translator, that gave him a 
liias unfavourable to the gratitlcation of their hopes. 
They will wish, that he had looked mpon the political 
world with more toleration ; ami though they may not 
censure his warm admiration of the government of his 
own country, tliey mil lament the existence of a feeling 
which was adverse to an impaniai consideration of events 
illustrative of llic general history of the human mind, 
and which has led him to stamp with general and un¬ 
qualified reprobation rulers, wlio, however low their pre¬ 
tentions may be rated, if tried by the standard of 
countries towards whom that oter which they reigned 
liad no one point of affinity, must have stood high in 
the scale, if measured by that more applicable principle, 
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which takes as its foundation, the actual slate of th^ 
community in which such characters were born, the 
means which they possessed, and the actions wh ch 
they achieved ; and, on this fair and just ground, pro¬ 
nounces with truth and discernrucht, on the ritcht they 
had, from their qualities and achievements, to that pre¬ 
eminence which they attained. 


Ip such an author were to write the history of 
Nadir Shah, he would probably see something more 
than a mere usurper and tyrant in the man, who, burn 
in,a low rank of life, at a period when his country was 
overrun by foreign invaders, raised hirfiself by the force 
of his own genius and courage to the highest military 
rank; attacked, defeated, and expelled every enemy 
from Persia ; and afterwards, with the universal con¬ 
sent of his countrymen, seized the sceptre which his 
valor had saved, and which a weaker hand could not 
have w'ielded. Such an historian, after dwelling witj^ 
pleasure if not enthusiasm, orl the early events of »his 
life, would accompany N \d iii with satisfactioii in bis' 
w'ar upon tliose barbarous Afghan tribes, who for a 
series of years had coinmittcd the most horrid ravages 
in J'rrsia; and though it would be impossible to com¬ 
mend the motives that led that monarch to attack the 
Emperor otImha, the extraordinary valoiir and conduct' 
which he displays in that enterprise, tlie exercise he 
gave by it to that military spirit which he had with such 
difficulty rekindled among liis countrymen, and the 
magnanimity with which he restored the crown (which 
he had conquered) to the weak representative of the 
illustrious house of Tinmr, might, without offence to 
truth, be stated by such a writer in mitigation of that; 
insatiable desire of glory which prompted the enter¬ 
prise, and of those excesses by which it was attended. 


Mm2 
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The actions of Nadib Shah, until the period of 
his return from India, are a theme of constant praise 
among liis conntrymen. Of the remainder of his 
life they say, that, though it was not- unmarked by 
great deeds, it was too evident that he had become 
intoxicated with success, and no longer acted under the 
guidance of reason ; and all Persian authorities agree, 
that, after he had in a paroxysm of rage, or rather mad¬ 
ness, put out the eyes of his eldest son Reza Kuli 
M mzA, he became altogether insane. But neither this 
act of attrocity, nor the other cruelties which Nadir 
comiiiittedjtowards'the close of his reign, have eradicated 
from the minds of his countrymen the sentiments of 
veneration which they entertain for his memory, as the 
deliverer of his country from its numerous, cruel, and 
insolent enemies. 

I MUST trust to your indulgence to excuse the 
length of this letter. If the accompanying translations 
arc deemed worthy of being inserted in the transac¬ 
tions of the Asiatic Society, I hope to be able to for¬ 
ward hereafter others of a similar kind. 

I am, My Dear Sir, 

wrili sincere respect and esteem 
Yours faithfully, 

JOHN MALCOLM, 


311 / October) 1808 . 
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LETTER I. 


[Written lefore Nadir Shah ascended the throne,) 
/» Muhammed a 1,1 Khan, Beglerk-'j of. 
Ears ; and giving an account of the conquest of Herof. 


i O the highest of the exalted in station, the Chief of 
the great Nobles Mcham.\ied Ah Khan, these happy 
tidings be conveyed. 

Aided by the bounty of an all powerful Creator, 
and the happy auspices of the house of Haider * and 
the twelve holy J/naws (on whom be eternal mercy,) 
with my crescent formed and all subduing scimitar, 
which in glory resembles the recent moon, and with 
my powerful and victorious army, and soldiers of pro¬ 
pitious destiny, s;/;" are those sent pom heaven^,]. 
have, under tlie influence of good iortune, surpassed 
all others in the capture of fortresses and cities. 

At this ln|ipy and auspicious period, the host of 
j^fghans of the tribe of Audaeli, who fled from the 
edge of the conquering swords ot my dragon-like 
warriors, relireil, as a spider ovtlhin its iveh ■}■, into the 
fort of Jlcrut. Their hearts were districted with fear, 
and the pillars of patience and fortitude, that had sup¬ 
ported tlieir resolution, were cast down. Keduced to 


• Ai.l. ib re the tribe of S/iiahs ate nnviu, who air siiiiposi-d. 
hr unclfT Ali’k miout .ind in i.ict p:ui of Kis )• 
t SenloiKt.nurked in italic:,, aw !.as.,a-cs lioin the Aar,;». ot 
wliicli I h.ive coiiciiiily rendered the nteaniiie-. 

j Fioni the A'ofiin. The passage liuraily sig’nhe'. likejintotbe 

?liider that makelh himself a liousA” laii the veakesi ol 
Coiisvsfiiu ly is die si'idei’s. 
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distress by the complicated evils of famine and of the 
sword, tiicy implored mercy and “ as clemency is 
enjoined to the powerful,” I permitted them to eva¬ 
cuate the fort; and have sent (with a view to disperse 
them) sixty thousand of this tribe with their families, 
who were reduced to great misery, to the city of Khar 
Shahyar in the province of Khorasan. By the favour 
and blessing of that omnipotent being, by whom I have 
been protected, the fort of Herat is in my possession ; 
and the whole of the tribe of as also of the 

Chelyahs * of Candahar, who were in the bounds of 
alliance with them, have submitted ; and have placed 
upon their necks the collar of obedience. 


In the midst of these actions, by which the whole 
country from Herat to Laudahar has been completely 
subdued, and the disluibcrs of tranquillity on the 
borders of Khorasan exemplarily punislied, I learn by 
alerter from Muh'ammed Ki,/.a Khan, who was sent 
ambassador to the court of Kuvi -J-, that he has con¬ 
cluded a treaty wit!) the king, by which it is agreed that 
the Tnidish empire shall possess the territory on the 
other bank of the xwer Art/s-, and the Persian, all 
upon this : but no arrangement appears to have been 
made for the liberation of the prisoners of the sect of 
Am' who are confined in the Turkish dominions. 


Is ii an incontcstiblc truth, that the existence of 
j)umble persons, bhe us, wlio, from the favour of a 
tlivine providence, have obtained rank and pre emi- 
nenre over others, is for no other purpose than that we 
Ahould be the friends of the sect of Shiahi, that wc 


* A pirticuUir tribe of Afghans. 
t CcmtanUno^tlt. 
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should relieve the distress and dispel the grief of the 
poor and afflicted; (“ for to protect the ruled is 
the duty of the ruler.”) That we should combat 
the enemies of the weak, and eradicate the distemper 
of sedition from the body of the state : not deaf (deaf 
to the voice of the helpless and unmindful of those that 
are prisoners) we should break such sacred engage¬ 
ments, to conciliate the approbation and yield to the 
power of a proud enemy. 

By the great and powerful God, this day is big with 
ruin to their enemies and with joy to the sect of Shiahs, 
the discomfiture of the evil-minded is the glory and 
exaltation of the followers of Ali. When ihe avenger 
is at hand the wicked tremhle and arc appalled. Their 
eyes roll wildly like one in the agonies of death. Let the 
danger pass over, and it is forgotten. They revile and 
mock with their tongues. 

This is a just description of the Tarkish xnhe. Why 
should we listen to more prevarications ? Or why 
confine ourselves to the bank of the jiras *; 
when it is manifest, that the peace, which has been 
concluded, is contrary to the will of God and irrecon- 
cileable to the wisdom or dignity of imperial greatness, 

I HAVE stated to the minister of the exalted prince, 
that such a peace cannot be permanent, and that I con¬ 
clude the mission of an ambassador to have been ah act 
of compulsion, as I cannot believe that the prince 
would, under other circumstances, have consented to 
such a degradation of his dignity. But at all events, 
as oft'erings are continually made in the palaces of ttjp 
lords of the faithful, and the holy men with broken 


* Araxei. 

Ml.- ■< 
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hearts are praying-to their divine creator for the re¬ 
lease of theA/asa/ffwwprisoners; it wasjnaydetermination, 
after receiving leave from the holy prince of regions * 
Ali Ins Mausa Reza (on whom be eternal blessings) 
to march on the second day after the feast of Feter -f- 
towardsthe disputed quarter, aided by the divine power, 
and accompanied by an army raging like the troubled 
ocean. 


ferses. 


1 sliair overflow nxy banks, and fly like an impatient lover to his 
mistiess; 

Like a torrent, will I rnsli, witii iiiy Vireast eycr on the earth. 
Hafiz' if tliy looisteps desire to gain, by the true path, the holy 
house. 

Carry along with thee the virtue of the exalted of Nrjef, 


T HAVE represented also, that I liave sent the high 
in dignity, Mahsum Am Beg Gki!aim, ambassador 
to the court ofand that lie is attended by a re¬ 
spectable escort; and that he ts fully acquainted with 
my wishes and sentiments. 

You will no doubt be rejoiced to hear, that, as it was 
to be hoped from the goodness of God, this peace with 
xht Turks is not likely to endure ; and,you may rest 
in expectation of my appro.ich. For, by the blessing 
of the most hig!), J v\iU advance immediately, with an 
army elated wito success, skilled in sieges, numerous as 
emmets, valiant as lions ; and combining with the 
vigor of youth the prudence of age. I will attend on 
the exalted prince, and then proceed towards the 
’i'nrkish frontier. 


One of the twelve/Mj.rmr, who died at '<Uihcd in Khoraian. 
when- he^ buried 

•t This feast happens at ihc conclusion of the month of Rams'i’r. 
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Let the«uf-bearfr tell our eneqs^, the wovihiitpcr offiie. 

To cover his bead with dust; 

For the water, that had departed, is returned into its channel. 

Such of the tribe of Shiah, as are backward on this 
great occasion, and arc reconciled to this shameful 
peace, should be expelled from the faithful seat; and 
for ever counted among its enemies. To slaughter 
them will be meritorious; to permit their existence, 
impious. 

" 1 have heard, that, during the reign of Motssim, 

A woman of ^^jim was taken by the foe : 

“ Her eyes became channels for torrents of blood. 

" She thus coni,.la:ned of her wretched state. 

Oh Mutavim ! why art thou supine ? 1 call for justice! 

" Thy subject IS a prisoner in the liands of thine enemy, 

“ Thou art the flame in the lamp of the country. 

" On thee dc|)ends the shame and glory of the nation. 

Thou art the protector of the poor and wretched: 

“ All their chiltlten are the chilureu of their sovereign ! 

“ Her masters, astonished at these exclamations, 

“ In rage struck her on the face ; 

“ And said, “ now let your monarch Mutasim, 

“ With all the renowned heroes of Pniia, 

“ Collect an innumerable army, 

“ And come, if they chose, to thy rescue.." 

“ This speech soon reached tlic'great Mutasim, 

" Who immediately published throughout Pan.j, 

“ That all, who pretended to the name of men, 

Should instantly assemble in arms. 

“ When tbe'iiionarcb had completed his miehly preparations. 

" He soo» heaped destruction on the heads ot hi.' enemies *• 

'* To release one prisoner Iroin the band ol the loe. 


• This story IS lehitcd h> historians, of Mutamm, the son of 
IIa'iiun'ai. Ha slim, and eighth Kh.il’f of the liouse ol .\UAS. 

D'HerhtIfl bibl. O . (inn. 
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" If an incomparable army were assembled, 

" At this moment, when numbers of the Shiahs of Persia 
“ Are prisoners in ibe hand of cruel men, 

" And, with their lamentable cries uttered morn and eve, 

“ Have rendered dark and gloomy the azore sky ; 

" It is acknowledged by the tribe of Shiahs, 

“ That the king t of Kharasan, the Imam of the age, 

" Is not considered by the men of Prrsia 
“ As less honourable, nor of lesser lame, than Mutasim ! 

“ Then, by the mercy and greatness of the creator, 

" Victory is still declaretl to these soldiers. 

"• .Under the auspices of the mostmercilul of the world, 

*' I have taken atin>le vengeance on the Afghans. 

“ Aided by the fortune ot the lord o(Khomsan, 

“ I have been revenged on the whole tribe of the Afghans 
“ There remains not in thisquaiter, at this period, 

“ Aught of that tribe but their name. 

" In tliis war great action^ have been fought, 

“ The Ktxel-'^ashes ‘ beramc each a sharp jtointed thorn. 

“ From the slaughter that has been made, and the blood tlrat bs: 
been slied, 

“ Our high polished scimitars have received a purple stain. 

“ I have taken from the worthless foe, 

" With my sword, the region from Herat to Candahar ! 

" By the sacred temple of the lord t of fse/<f, 

*' Wc will turn with vehemence to that quarter: 

" We will perform a pilgrimage to tliat threshold . 

And we will afford protection to our prisoners -. 

“ W’e will take ample vengeance of the Turks. 

“ We will punish + all our foes. 

“ And in this war, whoever continues inactive, 

" Or from baseness remains in pretended ignorance, 

“ Both his property and bis blood are lawful prize. 

He is to be considered out of the pale of the true faith.*’ 


f Ali Mawsa Reza, the seventh Imam, buried at Meshed. 

• Persians} literally a name given to them, from the 

circumstance of Shah Ismail having directed all true followers of 
the sect of Shiah to wear red caps. 

t Ali, the son in law of the prophet, who is buried at Wejef, 

J LianWj, furbish the garments. 
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Most Noble Lord, if the state of the province of 
Fars will permit, lose not a moment in repairing to the 
court of the most exalted prince at Isfahan ; and re¬ 
present to him that, as the peace which has been con¬ 
cluded will benefit no person whosoever, and can in no 
light be viewed as proper or reputable, it neither meets 
the approbation of the nobles nor the commonalty of 
the empire. 

But, if you should be prevented from moving to the 
capital, owing to the dispute with the Jrabs not being 
adjusted, let me be instantly informed. If you are 
able to quell these troubles, it is well. But, if you 
require aid, make me acquainted ; and a detachment 
of my victorious army shall march to your support. 

Keep me regularly informed of the news of your 
quarter. 


LETTER II. 


From Nad IK Shah, 7o his son Reza Kuli Mikza, 
giving sui account of the conquest of Delhi. 


JPO the exalted and glorious son of our wishes the 
valiant Reza Kuli Mi'rza, who is our vicegerent in 
the seat of our empire ; our most beloved, the 
pre-eminent in royal rank, allied to us in dignity: be 
these glorious commands known. 


Agreearlv to our former commumcatiOTS after 

the defeat of prince, Ashrep Am Merdan 

Khan was appointed our ambassador to the court 
Hfiulustan for the purpose of rcpiescnling to that cou , 
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that as the turbulent Afghans of Candaliar and its neigh¬ 
bouring provinces were to be considered equal enemies 
tj both states, it would be advisable to appoint an 
army from Hindustan, to occupy the passes and prevent 
the retreat of the marauders. The emperor Muham- 
MED Shah gave a ready assent, and concluded a treaty 
to the proposed effect. After the return of our am¬ 
bassador, we sent Muhmwmed Ali' Khan to the 
court of the Indu.ri eiiipcror to repeat our instances on 
this subject, and AIiuammli) Shah confirmed his 
former cngagemcrit. 


Aftkr our gloricji:;, and victorious standards returned 
to Ctiv.daii.ir. y-c undeistood from our conquering 
generals emploc cil with apart of our force in the re¬ 
duction of t; e ^ifiihaus of Kuital and Ghi^ni, that 
M truAMMi-.i) Shah bad in no respect fulfilled his en¬ 
gagements ; and that no appearance of an Imkau army 
had been seen iu that cpiartcr. This intelligence in¬ 
duced us to send v\ith the utmost c.xpedition, Mu- 
HAMMF.D Kh AN Tc liteovi A N to the couTt of Delhi to 
remind tiic Emperor his promises ; but that sove¬ 
reign and his rainisier', in dereliction of their former 
engagements, treated ti-.e subject with neglect omitted 
answering our leticrs. :,nd even put restraint on the 
person of our ambastailor. 


In fhis situation we were impelled to march against 
\Uc Aj"han.\ of Ghiztu and and after punishing 

the reir.ictory mountaineers lu that quirtcr, as we con¬ 
sidered the neglect and contempt v, iili which Mu¬ 
lt ammf.h Sii Mi iiad behaved, ana b.is conduct toour 
ambassador irrcconcileable with frienddi’p. wc marched 
l oward s A' h,l h jeltau • irui t . 
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Of our success io reducing the provinces of 
Peshtivir and taking possession of Lahore, the former 
seat of empire, our beloved son has already been in¬ 
formed. We marched from that city the last day of 
Hhaval, and on Friday the loth of 7jcUuJ reached 
jlmbata, forty farfakhs from Shdhjehdmiluul. We here 
learnt, that Muh'ammed Shah had collected from 
HmJiistdn and the Dechin a numerous force, and ac¬ 
companied by all his nobles, by an army of three 
hundred thousand men, three hundred pieces of can¬ 
non, three or four hundred elephants, and other equip¬ 
ments in proportion, had marched from Z). Jhi and ar¬ 
rived at Pdnipet, a village twenty farsakhs from 
Arnhah. We immediately directed the superfluous 
and heavy baggage of our conquering army to be left 
at Amhala, and advanced to meet the enemy. Mu- 
h'ammkd Shah also left Tdirpel and marched to 
Carnal, wliich is twentr-live far- ;hlis from Delhi. 

In the course of our march we detached a force of 
five or six thousand men in advance, who had orders 
to observe the .appearance, numbers and order of 
Mohammed Shah's army. This body, when about 
two farsakhs from Carnal, fell in with the advance 
of the Hindustdm army, which amounted to twelve 
thousand men; these they attacked and totally 
routed ; presenting us with .their general and manv 
otheis, whom they made prisoners. 

This signal defeat put a stop to Muhammcd 
Shah's further advance. He halted at Carnal and 
surrounded his army with a trench : he also con¬ 
structed ramparts and batteries on which he placei 
his cannon. 


We had sent a detachment to march to the ea'-t^ 
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of Muh'ammed Shah’s camp and post themselve 
on the road that led to Delhi : this party received 
accounts on the night of Tuesday the 15th, that 
Saaoet Khan, known by his title of Burhiin ul 
Mulk , and one of the chief nobles of the empire 
had reached Malabat accompanied by an army of 
30,000 men, a train of artillery, and a number of 
elephants, and intended forcing^ junction with Mu- 
h’ammed Shah. 

With a view of intercepting this force, we marched 
our army, two hours before day break, to the east of 
Carnal, and occupied the road between that village and 
Pantpet. This movement, we hoped, would force 
Muh'ammed Shah from his entrenchments. About 
an hour and a half after day light we had passed Carnal, 
and gained the east side of the Hindusldni camp, 
when the advance guard made prisoners some stragglers 
of Saadet Khan’s party, from whose information we 
learnt, that that general had succeeded in his design 
of forming a junction with the emperor; in whose 
camp he had arrived at ten o'clock the preceding 
night. 

On this intelligence we were pleased ' to order 
our royal tents to be pitched on the ground which we 
then occupied, opposite to the camp of Mohammed 
Shah, from whom we were distont about one 
farsakh. 

As the junction of Saadet Khan had been the 
cause of Muhammed Shah’s delays, he conceived on 
that event his appointments to be complete; and, 
leaving two thirds of his cannon for the protection of 
his camp, he advanced with a great part of his army, 
a tliird of his artillery, and a number of his elephants, 
at twelve o’clock the same day, half a farsakh in the 
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direction of our royal army ; and drew up his 
troopr in order of battle. Placing himself in the 
centre of the advanced lines, he stationed the remainder 
of his troops in the rear,as a support. Their numbers 
were incredible. They occupied, as close as they 
could be drawn up in depth, from the front line to 
the entrenched camp, a distance of half a farsakh; and 
their front was of equal extent. The ground was 
every where dark with their numbers, and to judge 
from appearance, we should suppose they were ten or 
twelve times more numerous than the army of the 
Ahdal Gtirdo^hly. 

Wb, whose only wishes were for such a day, after 
appointing guards for our camp and invokii^ the 
support of a bountiful creator, mounted and advanced 
to give battle. 

Fob two complete hours tlie battle raged with 
violence, and a heavy fire from cannon and musquetry 
was kept up. After that, by the aid of the Almighty, 
our lion-hunting heroes broke the enemy’a line, and 
chaced them from the field of action, dispersing them 
in every direction. 

Saadbt Khan mounted on his state elephant, his 
Nisma Muh'ammed Khan and other relations, fell 

E risoners into our hands. Samsa'm Al( Khan 
Iauban 4mib ul OmbaBaha'dub, the first minister 
of the empire, was wounded. One of his sons, with 
his brother Muzefkr Khan, was slain; and another 
ofhis sons, Mir, Aa'sh'oe, was taken prisoner. He 
himself died the following day of his wounds. 

Wasili Khan, the commander of the emperor s 
body guard, Shad'ab Khan, Amir Kuli Khan, 
Au Mohammee Khan, Mir Hcsen Khan, 
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Kha'ja Askrep Khan, Ali-yar Khan, Aakil 
Beg Khan, Shahd'ad Khan Afghan, Ahmed Ali 
Khan, Kazin Ii Ai Khan, rommandcr of the artil¬ 
lery, as also Shik Khal'u, with about three hundred 
other nobles and leaders, of whom fifteen were com¬ 
manders of seven thousand, of four and of three thou¬ 
sand, were slain. 

Moti'ammed Shah, with Nizam ul Mulk, 
rufer of the seven provinces of the Deehhi, and a chief 
noble of the erhpire, Kamer ul Din Khan, chief 
vizier, and some other nobles of less note, protected 
by a covering party which had been left, made good 
their retreat within the entrenchments, and escaped the 
shock of our victorious swords 


This action lasted two hours; and for tvvo hours 
and a half more were our conquering soldiers engaged 
in pursuit. When one hour of the day remained, the 
field was entirely cleared of the enemy ; and as the 
entrchchments of their camp were strong, and the 
fortifications formidable,' we would not permit our army 
to assault it. 


An immense treasure, a number of grand elephants, 
the artillery of the emperor, and great spoils of every 
^description, were the reward of our victory. Upwards 
of twenty thousand of the enemy were slain on the 
field of battle, and a much greater number were made 
prisoners. 

Immediately after this action, we surrounded the 
emperor’s camp, and took iheasures to prevent all com¬ 
munication with the adjacent country, preparing at 
the same time our. can non and mortars to level with 
the ground the fortification which had been erected. 
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As the utmost confusion reigned in the imperial 
camp, and all discipline was abandoned, the emperor, 
compelled by irresistible necessity, after the lapse of 
one day, sent Nizaii ul-Mulk, on Thursday the 
17th, to our royal cunp; and the day following 
Muh'ammed Shah himself, attended by his nobles, 
came to our heaven-like presence, in an afflicted state. 

When the emperor was approac'.iing, as we are our¬ 
selves of a Turkomtin (ainily, and Muh'ammed Shah 
is a Turkmun, and the lineal descendant of the noble 
house of Gauroa'n'i ; we sent our dear son' Nasir 
Ali Khan beyond the bounds of our camp to meet- 
him. The emperor entered our tents, and delivered 
over to him the signet of our empire. He remained 
that day a guest in our royal tent. 

Considering our affinity .as Turkomans, znd also 
reflecting on the favors and honors that befitted the 
dignity and majesty of a king of kings; we bestowed 
such upon the emperor,and ordered his royalpavdions, 
liis family and his nobles, to be preserved ; and we 
have established him in a manner equal to his great 
dignity. 

At this time, the Emperor with his family and all 
the lords of llim/mlein who mai cheii from camp, are 
arrived at Delhi: and on Thursday the tilth ot Zilkua, 
we moved our glorious stand.trd low.inis that capital. 

It is our royal intention, from the consideration of 
the high birth of iVluH'iiM.MED bii ah, of his descent 
from the house of Gauuca'n'i, and of his affinity to ns 
a Turkoman, to fix liim on the throne ot empire, and 
to place the crown of royalty upon his head. 

VoL. X. N n 
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Praise be to God, glory to the most high, who has 
granted us the power to perform pch action ! For this 
great grace which we have received from the Almighty, 
wc must ever remain grateful. 

God has made the seven great seas like unto the 
vapour of the desart, beneath our glorious and con¬ 
quering footstepsand those of our faithful and victorious 
heroes. He has made, in our victorious mind, the 
thrones of kings, and the deep ocean of earthly glpry 
more despicable than the light bubble that floats on 
the surface of the wat e ; and no doubt his extraordinary 
mercy, which he has now shown, will be evident to all 
mankind. 

As we have taken possession of a great number of 
cannon, we send tifl.ooo Moghah of Iran and Turan, 
with a detachment from our own conquering army, and 
a body of artillery with some large elephants, whom 
we have directed to march to Cabul. No doubt our 
sons will inform us of the affairs of that quarter. 

After the arrival of your letter, we will either order 
the detachment which wc have sent, to proceed to • 
lialkh or to go to Herat. 

We have appointed the high in dignity Aa'shur 
Khan to march to Balkh, after the Han r6z, {22d 
March) which he no doubt will do. 

Consider our glorious victory as derived from tht; 
bounty of the creator of fortune beyond all calculation. 
Make copies of this our royal mandate and disperse 
them over our empire, that the well wishers of our 
throne may be luippy and rejoice, and our secret 
enemies be dejected^ and confounued. Be you con-* 
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stanrty employed a adotmng and arranging xronr go- 
vetnment •, p\aang your hopes in the favor of the 
most high, so that by the blessing of God, all those, 
whether near or distant, that are not reconciled to our 
glorious state, and are brooding mischief, may be 
caught in their own snares ; and all real friends, who 
are under our dominion, may attain their wishes, and 
prosper under the auspices of our munificent govern¬ 
ment. 

Dated 2pth ZilknJ, 1115 Hejira, 

Shahjehanat’ad or Dehli. 


END OF THE TENTH VOLUME. 
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